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PREFACE 


During  the  past  three  decades,  police  work  has  become  more 
and  more  complex  and  police  duties  more  numerous.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  police  work  has  resulted  in  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  specialization  and  a  consequent  retreat  from  the 
original  concept  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  police  duties  b) 
patrol. 

Despite  this  trend  toward  specialization,  the  patrol  force  re- 
mains the  backbone  of  police  service.  Its  responsibility  is  all  in- 
clusive; its  service  is  indispensable.  Although  some  specialization 
is  necessary  in  even  the  smallest  departments,  it  must  be  realized 
that  any  specialization  results  in  diminished  patrol,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  also  in  quality  because  generally  the  most  competent 
officers  are  selected  for  specialized  assignments. 

The  patrol  force  is  usually  by  far  the  largest  unit  in  a  police 
department.  It  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  primary 
police  function  and  is  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Even 
when  specialization  exists,  the  patrol  force  often  takes  immediate 
action,  because  of  its  availability,  and  later  refers  the  matter  to 
the  specialized  unit. 

The  patrol  unit  is  the  main  body  about  which  all  specialities 
should  be  attached  as  appendages.  This  fundamental  concept 
makes  it  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the4  patrol  force  as  strong  as 
possible  and  to  assign  to  it  all  duties  which  can  as  readily  be  per- 
formed by  patrol  officers  as  by  specialists  and  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  patrolmen's  regular  duties.  Under  this  arrangement, 
more  officers  are  available  in  the  field  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions and  their  increased  numbers  is  an  additional  deterrent  to 
criminal  activity. 

The  cost  of  police  service  in  America  has  continually  risen.  \\  e 
have  added  police  on  top  of  police  until  today  the  police  as  well 
as  the  public  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  crime  problem  can- 
not be  solved  b\  mere  weight  of  numbers  alone.  Even  i!  it  could, 
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the  people  would  not  long  endure  the  ever  increasing  financial 
burden.  New  and  more  efficient  methods,  procedures,  techniques, 
equipment,  methods  of  organization,  administration,  supervision, 
and  training  must  be  found  and  applied. 

Since  about  90%  of  police  department  budgets  are  expended 
for  personnel  and  since  about  507c  of  police  personnel  in  most 
departments  are  assigned  to  the  patrol  function,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  look  to  this  function  to  furnish  much  of  the  material  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  police  service. 

The  principal  purposes  of  patrol  are  the  elimination  of  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  belief  in  the  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
a  criminal  to  successfully  commit  crime.  By  frequent  and  con- 
spicuous patrol  in  all  parts  of  the  community  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day,  not  only  is  the  criminal's  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  misconduct  greatly  reduced,  but  what  is 
equally  important,  so  also  is  his  belief  in  this  opportunity!  If  po- 
lice patrol  fails  to  prevent  crime,  it  is  then  immediately  available 
to  respond  to  the  crime  scene,  apprehend  law  violators,  gather 
evidence,  recover  propertv,  render  assistance,  and  take  reports. 

In  addition  to  their  function  of  preventing  crime  and  appre- 
hending criminals,  police  patrol  officers  perform  many  other  use- 
ful and  valuable  services.  They  search  for  lost  persons  and  prop- 
erty, give  directions  and  advice,  and  render  first  aid.  They  gather 
information  which  may  be  useful  to  their  own  administrators  or 
to  those  of  the  more  specialized  branches  of  their  own  depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  other  city,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  A  very 
real  but  seldom  mentioned  function  of  police  patrol  is  the  sense 
of  security  and  confidence  created  in  the  minds  of  individual  citi- 
zens through  their  observation  of  frequent  and  conspicuous  police 
patrol. 

Since  in  actual  practice  police  patrol  constitutes  such  a  large 
part  of  the  total  police  function,  it  has  been  difficult  to  refrain 
from  discussing  over-all  problems  of  police  administration.  In- 
deed, those  who  serve  in  smaller  departments  may  feel  that  the 
subject  matter  embraces  their  total  departmental  operation;  this 
because  the  smaller  departments  are  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  patrol  function. 

Some  readers  will  feel  that  the  authors  erred  in  omitting  ma- 
terial on  traffic  control.  It  is  our  belief  that  so  much  has  been 
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written  on  the  techniques  of  traffic-  control  that  the  onl)  subject 
area  left  unexplored  to  any  degree  is  the  administration  of  the 

traffic  unit  in  organizations  where  traffic  control  is  a  separate 
function.  In  examining  this  subject,  we  find  that  it  seems  to  he 
basically  a  patrol  function.  Hence,  what  has  been  written  about 
patrol  administration  should  apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  traffic  unit. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  many  students  of  Police  Sci- 
ence and  Administration  at  Los  Angeles  State  College  for  the 
material  contained  in  the  various  unpublished  surveys  and  stud- 
ies referred  to  in  this  volume.  These  studies  have  given  the  au- 
thors valuable  information  regarding  the  status  of  the  patrol  func- 
tion in  America  today.  The  authors  also  wish  to  express  their 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  following  police  administrators,  each 
of  whom  has  read  and  made  suggestions  for  modification  of  one 
or  more  chapters  of  the  original  manuscript:  Howard  R.  Lean, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Philadelphia  Police  Department;  Robert 
A.  Houghton,  Noel  A.  McQuown  and  Richard  Simon,  Deputy 
Chiefs,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department;  Claud  T.  Smith,  Division 
Chief,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department;  Edward  M. 
Davis  and  James  L.  Fulton,  Inspectors,  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment. 

Our  thanks  are  also  extended  to  Richard  O.  Hankey,  Associate 
Professor,  Department  of  Police  Science  and  Administration,  Los 
Angeles  State  College,  who  contributed  material  for  the  chapter 
on  Planning  and  reviewed  the  chapter  on  Supervision. 

Not  all  suggestions  made  by  these  individuals  were  adopted, 
however;  and  the  authors  take  complete  responsibility  tor  any 
errors  which  appear  in  the  published  manuscript. 

We  are  indebted  to  Michelna  Fraggiosa  who  typed  the  original 
manuscript;  and  to  the  many  police  administrators  all  over  the 
nation  who  patiently  answered  our  questionnaires  and  contrib- 
uted photographs  so  generously  that  only  a  small  part  of  them 
could  be  used. 

This  book  will  not  answer  all  questions  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  police  patrol.  If  it  answers  only  a  lew,  the  authors 
will  be  content. 

G.  D.  G. 
A.  P.  B. 
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Chapter  I 


METHODS  OF  PATROL 


The  methods  by  which  the  police  patrol  their  district  are  as 
varied  as  the  population  and  terrain  they  must  protect.  This 
chapter  discusses  those  methods  and  systems  tn  common  use,  as 
well  as  several  which  may  become  more  popular  in  the  future. 

FOOT  PATROL 

The  oldest  form  of  police  patrol  is  naturally  the  foot  heat.  Dat- 
ing long  before  1829  and  the  first  Metropolitan  Police  organized 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  foot  beat  is  still  very  much  on  the  police 
scene.  The  majority  of  large  American  cities  employ  foot-beat  men 
in  varying  degrees,  especially  in  the  highly  concentrated  popula- 
tion or  high  crime  incident  areas.  Only  a  few  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities use  foot-beat  men.  With  large  areas  to  cover  and  the 
trend  being  towards  shopping  centers  which  de-emphasize  the 
downtown  business  area,  foot  patrol  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
practical. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  foot  beat  is  that  the  offi- 
cer s;ets  to  know  persons  in  his  district.  This  can  also  have  its  dis- 
advantages when  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  favoritism,  loitering, 
mooching,  and  gossiping.  One  of  the  main  problems  in  connection 
with  a  foot  beat  is  the  matter  of  communication.  If  a  solitary 
officer  becomes  involved  in  real  trouble,  he  must  go  to  a  call  box 
or  a  telephone  which  is  not  always  convenient  or  possible.  Only  in 
a  few  communities  are  patrolmen  equipped  with  transistor  radios. 
Occasionally,  the  press  or  a  special  interest  group  sets  up  a  wail 
to  "put  the  patrolman  back  on  the  beat  so  the  women  will  be  sate 
from  the  rapists  that  lurk  in  the  shadows."  Many  police  authorities 
resent  such  pressure  tactics  and  have  stated  that  the  foot  beat  is 
obsolete;  and  that  the  cost  of  foot-patrol  is  prohibitive.  Except  for 
crowded  downtown  areas  or  where  there1  is  a  high  concentration 
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of  people  or  crime,  it  would  seem  that  methods  of  patrol  other 
than  foot-patrol  will  he  found  most  efficient. 

AUTOMOBILE  PATROL 

Under  most  circumstances  automohile  patrol  will  he  found 
most  effective.  The  automobile  allows  the  officer  to  be  mobile,  and 
reduces  his  reliance  on  the  station.  Within  the  vehicles  can  be  kept 
the  riotgun,  flares,  fire  and  rescue  equipment,  spotlights,  radio, 
and  a  stock  of  all  necessary  reports  and  maps.  This  equipment 
cannot  be  carried  by  the  foot-beat  man,  and  there  are  occasions 
when  he  needs  such  items.  The  patrol  car  provides  protection 
against  the  elements  and  is  almost  alwavs  operational.  A  major 
feature  is  the  car  radio  which  keeps  the  officer  in  constant  touch 
with  his  station. 

THE  ONE-MAN  PATROL  CAR 

Originally,  police  patrols  were  conducted  by  squads  or  larger 
groups  of  officers  which,  with  the  advent  of  the  patrol  car,  were 
reduced  to  groups  of  four  and  then  two.  As  communications  im- 
proved, patrols  become  more  independent  of  station  control;  and 
this  permitted  greater  decentralization  of  man  power.  But  as  far 
as  motorized  patrol  is  concerned,  for  almost  twentv  years  ( 1930 
to  1950)  the  majority  of  patrol  forces  in  this  country  continued  to 
staff  patrol  cars  with  two  officers. 

During  the  last  decade,  as  patrol  data  has  become  more  avail- 
able, there  has  occurred  an  almost  universal  trend  toward  the  one- 
man  car.  Statistical  studies  from  Wichita,  Kansas  City,  San  Diego, 
and  other  jurisdictions  have  shown  that  one-man  patrol  is  far 
more  effective  than  was  the  former  twe-man  system.  Companion 
studies  have  illustrated  that  the  patrolman  is  as  safe,  if  not  more 
safe,  when  patroling  alone.  In  the  face  of  these  results,  those  pa- 
trol administrators  who  are  not  already  considering  conversion  to 
one-man  patrol  face  requests  by  legislative  and  public  groups  to 
investigate  its  feasibility. 

Generallv  speaking,  the  authors  favor  the1  true  one-man  car  sys- 
tem but  wish  to  caution  patrol  administrators  to  avoid  selecting 
any  program  which  falls  short  of  the  true  one-man  ear  system. 
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Typical  one-man  car  patrol  units  used  in  both  rural  and  urban  departments. 
Note  installation  of  shotguns  and  protective  screen.  |  Photos  courtes)  of  the 
Alaska   State   Police   and    Santa    Monica.   California,    Police    Department.) 
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THE  TRUE  ONE-MAN  CAR  SYSTEM 

To  establish  what  is  referred  to  as  the  true  one-man  system,  the 
patrol  administrator  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions. 

Patrol  Districts:  Patrol  districts  must  be  re-evaluated  and  re- 
organized. Assuming  the  two-man  car  districts  were  correctly  laid 
out,  each  one-man  car  district  must  contain  only  approximately 
one-half  the  area  and  activity  that  existed  under  the  two-man  car 
districts.  In  addition,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
arteries  leading  from  one  district  to  another  to  permit  maximum 
access  when  assistance  is  needed.  Patrol  hazards  requiring  more 
frequent  patrol  inspection  should  be  located  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween districts. 

A  mistake  frequently  made  in  the  conversion  to  a  one-man  car 
system  is  to  reduce  by  half  the  number  of  officers  and  leave  the 
patrol  districts  at  nearly  their  original  size.  Pressure  is  often 
placed  on  the  patrol  administrator  by  economy  minded  public 
officials  to  simply  remove  one  patrolman  from  each  existing  patrol 
car.  While  it  is  true  that  this  would  give  the  city  a  one-man  car 
system,  the  results  would  be  dangerous  and  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  because  inadequate  police  coverage 
would  result. 

Vehicle  Equipment:  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  alter  patrol 
vehicles  to  the  requirements  of  one-man  operation.  Protective 
screens  and  door  locks  for  prisoner  transportation  are  mandatory 
if  prisoners  are  to  be  transported  by  one  officer.  The  police  shot- 
gun, mounted  in  a  visible  position  is  important  for  psychological 
effect  and  availability.  The  combination  automatic  siren  and  pub- 
lic address  svstein  is  strongly  recommended.  Communications 
equipment  should  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  here  the  steering 
post  microphone  with  a  foot  operated  "mike"  button  should  re- 
ceive consideration. 

The  automatic  transmission  is  also  quite  important  for  a  one- 
man  car  system.  Other  special  equipment  items  such  as  portable 
desks,  equipment  racks,  etc.  made  necessary  by  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  area,  should  be  considered. 

Communications  Si/stem:  The  heart  of  the  one-man  car  system 
lies  in  effective  communications.  The  three-wax  radio  becomes  a 
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must  and  officers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  car  to  car  fre- 
quency to  relay  information  and  co-ordinate  other  activities. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  dispatcher  should  be  responsible 
for  no  more  than  fifteen  cars.  If  the  dispatcher  is  also  required  to 
operate  a  telephone  complaint  hoard,  this  maximum  should  he 
reduced  drastically.  The  dispatcher  must  be  kept  informed  at  all 
times  of  the  status  and  location  of  each  car.  When  his  work  load 
does  not  permit  this,  another  dispatcher  must  he  added.  Radio  car 
activity  boards  should  be  developed  to  assist  dispatchers  in  car 
control. 

Total  radio  broadcast  time  should  be  evaluated  and  additional 
frequencies  added  where  necessary.  It  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant in  a  one-man  car  operation  that  an  emergency  broadcast 
made  by  a  patrolman  not  be  covered  by  other  radio  transmissions. 

The  selection  and  training  of  dispatchers  also  becomes  impor- 
tant in  the  one-man  car  system.  This  key  person  must  be  able  to 
understand  every  activity  which  occurs.  It  therefore  becomes 
mandatory  that  the  dispatcher  be  a  patrolman,  rotated  back  to 
radio-car  assignment  periodically.  Only  an  experienced  and  re- 
sponsible patrolman  can  evaluate  situations  and  determine  the 
proper  dispatching  of  units.  To  employ  a  civilian  or  unexperi- 
enced officer  at  this  task  is  dangerous. 

Various  dispatching  techniques  must  be  developed,  stand- 
ardized; and  dispatchers  must  be  trained.  For  instance,  decisions 
must  be  made  in  advance  as  to  the  dispatching  sequence  under 
special  conditions,  on  how  main'  units  to  dispatch  to  given  situ- 
ations, and  what  follow-up  system  to  use  when  units  do  not  report 
conditions  on  a  call  within  a  prescribed  time. 

Training:  Many  techniques  change  when  patrolmen  work 
alone.  It  should  not  be  assumed  by  the  patrol  administrator  that 
these  techniques  will  at  once  become  apparent  and  will  be 
adopted  by  the  patrolmen.  In-service  training  or  "re-training" 
must  be  established,  particularly  in  the  areas  of:  (  1  )  pull-over 
techniques,  (2)  prisoner  search  or  security,  (3)  communications 
techniques,  (4)  major  crime  apprehensions,  and  (5)  field  inter- 
rogation techniques,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Philosophy:  The  one-man  car  operation  will  be  successful  only 
to  the  degree  that  the  patrolmen  accept  and  understand  it.  Great 
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attention  must  be  paid  to  gaining  their  acceptance  and  approval 
by  carefully  explaining:  (1)  why  the  system  is  being  adopted, 
(2)  what  it  will  accomplish,  (3)  how  it  will  work,  and  (4)  what 
will  be  expected  of  them. 

Probably  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  one-man  car  system  is  on 
the  part  of  the  patrolmen.  They  argue  that  it  is  not  safe  and  fre- 
quently reject  the  statistical  proof  that  is  presented  them.  Their 
arguments  are  developed  primarily  on  an  emotional  basis.  Actu- 
ally, the  strongest  reason  that  they  can  objectively  advance  is  the 
lonely  aspect  of  one-man  patrol. 

Patrolmen  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  will  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  chances  they  once  did  with  a  partner;  that  it 
is  expected  some  situations  will  occur  for  which  they  must  seek 
assistance. 

The  patrolmen  must  be  made  to  realize  that  a  call  for  assistance 
is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  but  good  police  procedure.  Some  police 
officers  consider  it  is  a  reflection  on  their  competency  or  courage 
to  request  assistance  even  on  routine  drunk  arrests.  Under  the 
one-man  car  system,  most  arrests  should  not  be  attempted  until 
two  officers  are  present.  This  is  not  always  possible,  of  course,  but 
highly  desirable. 

If  patrolmen  produce  only  75 %  of  the  activity  alone  that  they 
accomplished  while  with  a  partner,  the  total  produced  by  both 
working  separately  will  equal  150  %. 

Main  methods  of  indoctrinating  patrolmen  exist.  One  method 
is  to  prepare  a  booklet  which  presents  the  case  for  one-man  patrol 
as  well  as  suggested  techniques.  One  such  pamphlet  is  presented 
in  Appendix  I. 

When  the  authors  speak,  hereafter,  of  the  one-man  car  system, 
they  refer  to  the  true  one-man  car  system  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  line  with  the  suggested  criteria. 

Special  Conditions:  Although  the  authors  generally  recom- 
mend the  one-man  car  system,  it  must  be  stressed  that  this  system 
is  appropriate  only  for  certain  communities.  To  attempt  such  a 
patrol  system  in  a  rural  area  with  inadequate  cars  to  back  up  offi- 
cers would  be  foolhardy.  Several  state  and  county  police  agencies 
have  attempted  conversion  to  one-man  patrol  with  disappointing 
results,  due  largely  to  the  great  size  of  their  patrol  area. 
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The  temperament  of  a  community  is  another  Factor  in  deter- 
mining the  advisability  of  a  one-man  car  system.  If  the  area  is 

o  •  -  . 

anti-police,  tough,  and  incidents  of  assaults  on  police  are  fre- 
quent, the  one-man  car  would  be  dangerous.  Some  communi- 
ties, which  are  generally  appropriate  for  the  one-man  car  but 
which  have  some  tough  districts,  use  a  modified  one-man  system. 

Such  a  system  would  place  several  two-man  units  in  the  tough 
patrol  districts.  Other  agencies  establish  roving  two-man  cars 
which  are  assigned  to  all  serious  calls,  along  with  the  one-man 
car  which  has  heat  responsibility. 

The  patrol  administrator  should,  therefore,  examine  carefully 
his  community  to  determine  if  it  will  lend  itself  to  the  one-man 
car  system.  His  decision  should  be  based  on  these  factors  and  not 
political  pressure  or  the  urge  to  conform  with  other  localities.  His 
decision  should  also  consider  his  willingness  to  expend  the  funds 
and  effort  required  to  establish  a  true  one-man  car  system. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  one-man  car  svstem  does  not  guarantee  a  crime-free  com- 
munity, but  it  does  have  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  two- 
man  system.  These  advantages  are  not  limited  to  operations  but 
extend  as  well  to  the  administration,  public  relations,  and  person- 
nel aspects  of  the  department. 

Efficiency:  Of  primary  interest  to  the  patrol  administrator  is  the 
increased  efficiency  to  be  gained  from  the  one-man  system.  All 
studies  on  converted  one-man  systems  show  a  gain  in:  (1)  arrests. 
(2)  citations,  (3)  field  interrogations,  and  (4)  other  measurable 
work  units.  At  the  same  time  a  marked  reduction  is  noted  in 
reported  crimes  which  are  subject  to  the  repressive  influence  of 
patrol. 

The  increased  repressive  influence  of  the  one-man  system  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  miles  driven  were  almost 
doubled.  In  some  of  the  cities,  it  was  observed  that  total  mileage 
increased  more  than  twice  the  average  under  the  two-man  system. 
This  might  indicate  that  the  patrolman  alone  tends  to  keep  the 
car  on  the  road  more  than  when  he  rode  with  a  partner. 

A  reduction  in  average  arrival  time  to  calls  was  also  noted  1>\ 
most  studies,  probably  due  to  the  decrease  in  si/.e  of  patrol  areas. 
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This  reduction  in  arrival  time  probably  is  responsible  in  part  for 
the  increase  in  arrests,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  general  public- 
relations. 

Statistically  immeasurable  are  the  favorable  public  relations 
effects  or  repressive  effects  of  the  public  observing  many  more  pa- 
trol cars  cruising  through  the  community.  It  would  appear  logi- 
cal that  the  public  notices  patrol  cars,  not  the  number  of  officers  in 
them.  One  of  the  authors  recently  observed  a  major  disturbance 
quelled  by  a  one-man  car  system.  When  the  arrests  had  been 
made  and  the  officers  began  to  leave,  it  was  amazing  to  observe 
how  few  patrolmen  were  actually  at  the  scene.  The  number  of  po- 
lice vehicles  at  the  scene  presented  a  distinctive  "show  of  force" 
to  the  crowd,  which  would  not  have  been  available  under  the  two- 
man  car  system. 

Discipline:  Infractions  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  officers 
patrolling  alone  seem  to  be  considerably  less  than  under  the  two- 
man  system.  The  reason  for  this  has  never  been  adequately  estab- 
lished although  it  would  appear  that  an  increased  ability  for  su- 
pervisors to  place  responsibility  may  be  part  of  the  answer.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  police  administrators  that  when  the  officer  is 
alone  there  is  no  "dare"  aspect  and  no  opportunity  to  impress  a 
partner  with  misconduct.  Others  cite  the  fact  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  an  officer  who  is  alone  to  become  involved  in  disciplinary 
situations.  They  point  out  that  officers  cannot  depend  on  a  partner 
to  listen  for  calls  while  they  sleep,  become  involved  with  women, 
or  enter  a  bar. 

Another  aspect  of  conduct  which  would  seem  to  be  improved 
by  one-man  patrol  is  simple  courtesy.  An  officer  working  alone,  it 
would  seem,  speaks  more  courteously  to  the  public.  The  reason  for 
this  has  not  been  determined;  it  may  be  because  he  lacks  the 
moral  support  of  the  partner  or  does  not  need  to  impress  the  part- 
ner with  his  callousness. 

Supervision:  When  officers  work  alone,  it  is  much  easier  to 
evaluate  their  performance.  Quite  often  a  situation  occurs,  under 
the  two-man  system,  where  one  partner  becomes  unproductive; 
and  this  condition  is  concealed  by  a  more  energetic  partner  who 
literally  "carries"  the  defective  officer.  Under  the  one-man  system, 
each  patrolman  may  be  compared  with  the  others  on  performance 
and  productivity. 
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A  single  officer  may  be  held  more  closely  responsible  For  con- 
ditions in  his  district  than  two  patrolmen.  When  suspensions  oc- 
cur, only  one  man  is  off  duty  instead  of  two. 

The  matter  of  personality  conflicts  and  changes  of  partners  does 
not  occur  under  the  one-man  system.  Tn  addition,  minors  and 
griping  are  reduced,  thus  increasing  morale.  Under  a  well  super- 
vised one-man  car  system,  the  time  in  which  officers  can  com- 
plain and  trade  grievances  with  each  other  is  reduced  to  the  time 
they  spend  in  the  locker  room. 

Alertness:  One  of  the  theories  of  one-man  patrol  is  that,  know- 
ing he  does  not  have  the  protection  of  a  partner,  the  single  patrol- 
man will  be  more  alert.  Unfortunately,  no  objective  method  exists 
to  measure  or  compare  alertness.  Accident  rates  compared  be- 
tween the  two  svstems  seem  to  bear  out  this  theory,  however. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  field  interrogations  indicated 
by  cities  which  have  converted  to  the  one-man  system  indicates 
that  another  possible  advantage  exists.  Perhaps  patrolmen  work- 
ing alone  tend  to  "play  their  hunches"  more  than  when  accom- 
panied by  a  partner.  When  alone,  no  one,  other  than  the  patrol- 
man knows  about  the  "hunches"  that  did  not  develop  arrests. 

DISADVANTAGES 

In  discussions  on  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  the  most  usual 
objection  raised  to  the  one-man  car  system  is  the  safety  of  the 
patrolman.  The  studies  on  comparative  fatality  and  injury 
rates  which  have  been  made  to  date  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  two  systems.  There  do  exist 
other  disadvantages,  however,  which  do  not  usually  enter  into 
such  discussions. 

Expense:  The  cost  of  obtaining  twice  the  number  of  patrol  cars 
is  not  the  only  expense  incurred  in  transition  to  the  one-man  car 
system.  All  automotive  costs  will  increase,  gas,  oil,  tires,  etc.  In 
addition,  not  only  required  equipment  must  be  purchased  for  the 
new  cars,  but  the  extra  equipment  necessary  for  the  system  must 
be  purchased  for  all  cars.  Dispatching  problems  may  also  cause  an 
increase  in  expense,  both  in  equipment  and  personnel. 

Secondary  expenses  probably  will  occur  due  to  increased  ef- 
ficiency. An  increase  in  prisoners,  prosecutions,  follow-up  investi- 
gations, and  reports  will  add  to  the  budget. 
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Witnesses:  Prosecutions  may  suffer  due  to  lack  of  testimony. 
In  many  cases,  only  one  patrolman  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
elements  of  a  crime,  as  he  may  be  the  onlv  witness  present  other 
than  a  possible  victim.  In  addition,  when  working  alone,  the 
patrolman  has  no  witness  for  his  acts  in  case  of  civil  suit.  The  lack 
of  a  partner  may  also  induce  false  complaints  regarding  the  offi- 
cer's conduct  on  the  part  of  angrv  citizens. 

Training:  The  traditional  method  of  training  patrolmen  in  the 
techniques  of  patrol  is  by  "break-in"  with  an  experienced  offi- 
cer. This  naturally  results  in  a  two-man  operation.  If  attrition  is 
high  on  the  patrol  force,  it  would  seem  that  some  two-man  cars 
would  have  to  be  maintained  for  training,  even  under  the  one- 
man  system. 

Back-up:  The  theory  of  one-man  patrol  is  greatlv  dependent 
on  the  availability  of  a  neighboring  unit,  should  assistance  be 
needed.  There  exists,  however,  no  iron  clad  method  to  insure  that 
units  will  be  available  for  assistance.  Even  if  a  dispatching  tech- 
nique were  established  to  keep  one  unit  clear  for  each  unit  com- 
mitted on  a  call,  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  units  would  not 
simultaneously  go  out  of  service  on  observations. 

CONSPICUOUS  PATROL  CARS 

Of  concern  to  the  public  from  time  to  time  is  the  method  of  dis- 
tinctively marking  patrol  cars.  The  public,  or  influential  segments 
thereof,  have  exerted  great  pressure  to  require  patrol  vehicles, 
particularly  those  involved  in  traffic  functions,  to  be  conspicu- 
ously painted.  In  some  states  this  pressure  has  resulted  in  legis- 
lation which  requires  the  police  to  so  mark  their  patrol  vehicles. 

Public  Opinion:  Survevs  indicate  that  the  public  is  divided  on 
the  question.  Those  who  favor  marked  cars  present  two  general 
arguments.  The  first  is  that  a  citizen  will  be  unable  to  recognize  an 
unmarked  patrol  car,  hence  may  be  unable  to  summon  assistance. 
The  second  concerns  the  fear  that  a  motorist  will  never  be  sure 
who  is  stopping  him,  the  police  or  a  "red  light  bandit."  The  au- 
thors choose  not  to  comment  on  these  two  improbable  and  remote 
arguments,  except  that  such  persons  are  probably  more  con- 
cerned with  the  theory  that  traffic  enforcement  should  be  "sports- 
manlike." 

Other  segments  of  the  public  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  or 
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Extremes  in  methods  of  distinctively  marking  patrol  ears.  Upper  vehicle 
could  hardly  be  more  conspicuous  as  a  police  ear,  while  the  lower  vehicle, 
although  distinctively  marked,  would  probably  go  unnoticed  in  the  traffic 
stream.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Illinois  State  Police  and  the  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Police  Department.) 

feel  that  any  method  the  police  wish  to  use  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  prevent  crime  is  acceptable. 

If  the  patrol  administrator  is  so  fortunate  as  to  he  able  to  make 
the  decision  on  a  basis  of  merit,  without  public  opinion  or  political 
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Compromise  between  conspicuous  and  un-marked  police  cars  may  be  ob- 
tained in  several  ways.  Upper  vehicle  is,  from  the  side  view,  a  conspicuous 
patrol  car,  vet  from  the  front  it  appears  to  be  a  regular  sedan.  The  lower 
vehicle  may  be  converted  to  a  distinctively  marked  patrol  car  by  sliding  a 
panel  into  slots  on  the  door.  (Photos  courtesy  of  California  Highway  Patrol 
and  San  Diego,  California,  Police  Department.) 


pressure,  the  problem  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  evaluation  of 
need  and  purpose. 

Advantages:  A  conspicuously  marked  patrol  car  tends  to  fur- 
ther the  preventive  or  repressive  aspect  of  patrol.  A  car  which 
stands  out  will  be  seen  by  more  persons,  while  on  patrol,  than  a 
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plain  car.  When  the  objective  is  to  suppress  crime,  particularly 
by  one-man  car  patrol,  distinctly  marked  cars  are  a  necessity. 

Disadvantages:  When  the  emphasis  is  on  apprehension, 
whether  it  be  motorists  or  pedestrians,  patrolmen  are  at  a  marked 
disadvantage  in  conspicuous  cars.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  get 
close  enough  to  apprehend  such  wary  criminals  as  addicts  or 
purse-snatchers  when  in  a  conspicuous  car. 

Compromise:  Some  agencies,  particularly  the  California  High- 
way Patrol,  have  compromised  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  the  marked  and  unmarked  car.  Only  the  side 
doors  are  painted  white,  and  no  warning  devices  are  mounted 
on  the  roof  or  fenders.  Red  spotlights  are  mounted  in  normal  po- 
sition and  kept  turned  down  when  not  in  use.  From  the  front, 
this  tvpe  of  car  appears  to  be  a  normal  sedan;  from  a  side  or  any 
quarter,  it  is  a  distinctly  marked  patrol  car. 

Another  similar  technique  is  to  mount  brackets  on  the  sides  of 
the  patrol  car.  When  conspicuous  patrol  is  desired,  white  panels 
bearing  police  identification  are  mounted  in  a  few  seconds.  This 
device  is  particularly  valuable  in  communities  where  officers  own 
their  own  patrol  cars. 


Typical  police  boat  which  ma)  he  used  tor  search,  rescue,  or  enforcement 
(Photo  courtesy  of  New   Orleans,  Louisiana,  Police  Department.) 
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POLICE  BOATS 


The  majority  of  port  cities  have  maritime  police  units  that  are 
responsible  for  dock  areas.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  most  of  the  police  problems  on  the  water. 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  use  patrol  launches  that  have 
regular  patrol  beats.  These  boats  are  equipped  with  a  variety  of 
weapons  and  rescue  equipment.  Normally,  a  coastal  police  de- 
partment can  draw  on  the  service  of  private  boat  owners  or  re- 
quest the  services  of  the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard.  The  airplane  can 
usually  handle  any  needed  patrol  over  a  water  area;  and,  if  sea- 
craft  are  needed,  they  may  be  procured  through  the  voluntary 
channels  available. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BICYCLE  IN  PATROL 

The  bicycle  has  been  used  by  a  majority  of  the  European  po- 
lice departments  for  many  years,  and  a  number  of  Asian  depart- 
ments such  as  Hong  Kong  also  use  them.  In  the  United  States 
the  bicycle  is  all  but  ignored  as  a  piece  of  police  equipment, 
except  by  private  patrols. 

The  Lakeland,  Florida,  Police  Department  has  utilized  bicycles 
for  several  years  with  great  success.  Three  bicycle  patrolmen  are 
assigned  from  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m.  This  citv  reports  that  such 
a  patrol  has  greatly  reduced  night-time  burglaries  and  thefts. 

The  prowler  call  is  one  of  the  most  common  patrol  calls  and  yet 
seldom  does  a  radio  car  crew  see  a  prowler,  much  less  arrest  one. 
Being  practically  silent,  the  bicycle  would  be  an  ideal  method  of 
responding  to  a  prowler  call.  This  would  be  especially  true  in  new 
residential  tracts  where  a  ear  can  be  heard  and  seen  easily. 
Naturally,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  have  a  police  bicycle  patrol 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  but  having  one  radio  car  in  a  district 
equipped  with  a  bicycle  might  be  feasible.  The  British  and  Ger- 
man airborne  units  during  World  War  II  had  folding  and  col- 
lapsible bicycles.  Such  a  unit  could  be  easily  kept  in  the  back 
seat  of  a  patrol  car.  Thus  when  a  prowler  call  is  dispatched,  the 
bicycle  equipped  car  would  respond  and  stop  within  a  block  of 
the  address.  One  officer  could  ride  the  bicycle  to  the  location;  the 
driver  could  then  circle  the  area.  In  an  area  that  has  been  plagued 
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with  prowlers,  a  regular  bicycle  patrol  could  be  established. 
Equipped  with  a  walkie-talkie,  the  officer  could  patrol  while  keep- 
ing in  constant  touch  with  patrol  cars  in  the  area. 

With  the  application  of  a  little  imagination,  the  bicycle  could 
well  have  a  place  on  the  American  police  scene. 

HORSE  PATROL 

With  the  advent  of  technology  came  the  practical  elimination 
of  the  horse  in  police  patrol.  Mounted  police  were  used  in  all  of 
the  largest  American  cities;  but  with  the  development  of  the 
motorcycle  and  radio  car,  horse  patrol  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  expense  of  keeping  horses  and  training  men  to  ride  them 
was  too  great  considering  their  limited  uses. 

The  utilization  of  mounted  police  in  crowd-control  situations 


1  [orse 

(Phot< 


mounted  officers  used  to  control  crowds  at  the  scene  of  a  disturbance. 
is  courtesy  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. ) 
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is  the  most  valuable  of  their  functions.  The  patrolman  sits  high 
above  the  crowd  where  he  can  observe  agitators  and,  if  necessary, 
use  his  night  stick  to  advantage.  Also,  most  persons,  especially  ur- 
banites,  have  a  fear  of  horses  and  the  big  police  horse  was  nor- 
mallv  respected.  Yet  the  horse,  being  flesh  and  blood,  has  frailties. 
A  sudden  slash  of  a  razor,  a  lighted  cigar  thrown  at  its  head,  or  a 
jagged  bottle  twisted  into  his  flanks  can  cause  the  animal  to  panic. 
In  a  riot  a  horse  could  easily  be  killed,  throwing  his  rider  into  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  mob.  It  has  been  found  that  a  motorcycle  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  rider  can  accomplish  as  much  as  a  horse  in 
crowd-control  situations. 

The  horse  for  general  patrol  in  a  city  area  is  very  impractical. 
The  sound  of  its  hoofs  against  pavement  disallows  any  chance  of 
arrest  during  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  Texas  Rangers  and 
the  U.  S.  Border  Patrol  use  horses  to  a  limited  extent  in  rugged 
areas.  Even  here,  though,  the  aircraft,  patrol  car,  and  jeep  have 
largely  replaced  the  traditional  western  pony. 

Horse-mounted  police  reserves,  however,  are  popular  m  the 
Western  United  States.  Perhaps  the  largest  organization  of  this 
kind  is  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Mounted  Posse.  These 
reserves  receive  extensive  search  and  rescue  training  and  perform 
valuable  rescue  work,  especially  in  the  mountain  areas.  There  are 
occasions  where  the  country  is  so  rugged  that  only  a  horse  can 
navigate  the  terrain.  This  type  of  rescue  situation  is  more  peculiar 
to  a  sheriff's  department  than  the  average  police  department. 

THE  POLICE  DOG 

A  controversial  subject  currently  under  discussion  in  police 
circles  is  the  use  of  dogs  in  patrol.  The  military  have  employed 
dogs  with  great  success  since  the  early  stages  of  World  War  II, 
and  Europeans  have  used  dogs  in  police  work  for  some  time.  In 
the  United  States  dogs  have  been  adopted  by  some  departments 
and  are  being  studied  by  many  others.  This  subject  is  discussed  in 
great  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

THE  USE  OF  AIRCRAFT  IN  PATROL 

The  air  age  is  rapidly  changing  our  social  concepts;  and,  in  line 
with  the  times,  law  enforcement  agencies  are  beginning  to  make 
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Conventional  aircraft  used  to  direct  patrolmen  on   the  ground  are  highly 
effective  in  rural  areas.   (Photos  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Border  Patrol.) 


greater  use  of  aircraft  in  the  patrol  function.  The  United  States 
Border  Patrol  pioneered  in  the  use  of  aircraft  to  pinpoint  situ- 
ations and  direct  ground  forces.  The  use  of  aircraft,  particu- 
larly the  helicopter,  by  rural  law  enforcement  agencies  in  rescue 
work  is  almost  common.  Traffic  enforcement  by  aircraft  is  now 
developing  rapidly  in  rural  areas  and  is  being  closely  paralleled  in 
metropolitan  districts  by  the  almost  universal  use  of  helicopters 
for  traffic  control. 

The  Washington  State  Highway  Patrol  uses  light  planes  and 
helicopters  along  its  highway  network  with  great  success.  The 
Virginia  State  Police  use  planes  for  special  events  such  as  foot- 
ball games  where  there  is  extreme  traffic  congestion.  The  Sioux 
Citv  Police  Department  has  adapted  their  aircraft  for  pursuit  of 
escaping  vehicles.  The  airplane  can  cover  an  enormous  area  in 
far  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  fleet  of  patrol  cars.  Once  the 
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The  police  helicopter   is   now   used   by   many    agencies   for   traffic   control, 

search,  rescue,  and  routine  patrol.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Dade  County,  Florida, 

Public  Safety  Department.) 

felon's  vehicle  is  sighted,  the  Sioux  City  light-plane  radios  the 
exact  location  and  begins  directing  the  setting  up  of  roadblocks. 
If  the  felon  leaves  the  car  and  tries  to  flee  on  foot,  then  the  plane 
makes  a  low  level  strafing  run.  This  tree-top  flying  usually  un- 
nerves all  but  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

Police  planes  are  usually  equipped  with  radios  and  are  in  direct 
contact  with  ground  units.  If  the  aircraft  is  not  equipped  with  a 
radio,  the  walkie-talkie  tuned  to  the  police  frequency  has  been 
found  to  be  satisfactory  for  short  ranges.  Many  departments 
which  use  planes  extensively  have  the  roofs  of  their  patrol  cars 
painted  with  the  number  of  the  individual  car  so  it  can  be  spotted 
from  the  air.  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  cars  have 
a  gold  star  painted  on  a  white  background  which  is  distinctly 
visible  from  the  air. 

Few  departments  actually  own  and  operate  their  own  planes. 
The  majoritv  depend  on  aerial  volunteers.  These  volunteers  are 
usually  deputized  by  sheriff's  departments  which  affords  the  pilots 
the  authority  of  a  peace  officer.  The  California  Highway  Patrol 
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now  uses  an  airplane  to  patrol  the  desert  area  which  is  too  deso- 
late and  large  to  patrol  solely  by  ear.  This  area  lias  a  heavy  How  of 
traffic  between  Los  Angeles  and  Las  Vegas,  and  a  light  plane  is 
invaluable  in  obsen  ing  accidents  on  these  desert  highways.  Many 
lives  are  saved  as  the  injured  do  not  have  to  wait  for  an  ambu- 
lance until  the  chance  observation  of  a  patrol  car  or  motorist. 


Chapter  II- 

SPECIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  PATROL 


Although  most  police  patrol  today  is  of  a  routine  nature,  there 
l  is  an  apparent  trend  among  the  larger  departments  to  estab- 
lish highly  trained  special  patrol  forces  within  their  patrol  divi- 
sions. These  groups  are  the  shock  troops  of  the  force.  Highly  mo- 
bile and  trained  to  handle  a  variety  of  situations,  these  units  are 
normally  composed  of  the  finest  men  in  the  division.  The  practice 
itself  is  not  new,  as  Chicago  and  New  York  have  had  such  units  for 
years,  but  the  wide-spread  application  among  other  large  depart- 
ments is  rather  recent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  "S"  SQUAD 

In  1958  San  Francisco  suffered  a  pronounced  upswing  in  street 
crimes  such  as  robbery  and  forcible  rape.  To  combat  this  surge  of 
street  violence,  the  department  organized  a  special  squad  of 
handpicked  men.  Men  from  all  branches  were  carefully  screened 
with  the  preference  going  to  younger  officers  with  outstanding 
records. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  squad,  intensive  research  was  con- 
ducted to  pinpoint  the  times  and  locations  of  the  street  crimes 
which  had  occurred  in  1958.  Experts  sorted  through  the  maze  of 
statistical  information,  and  peak  hours  and  street  locations  were 
charted.  Each  unit  of  the  special  squad  was  assigned  to  a  patrol 
area,  the  size  of  which  was  proportioned  relative  to  the  incidence 
of  crime  in  the  area.  The  boundaries  were  flexible  and  could  be 
adjusted  instantly  to  meet  a  particular  need. 

The  men,  although  working  as  a  patrol  unit,  wore  civilian 
clothes  and  rode  unmarked  radio  cars.  The  majority  of  the  units 
were  equipped  with  walkie-talkies  which  thwarted  any  criminal 
usage  of  the  standard  police  frequency.  One  of  the  kev  weapons 
of  the  "S"  squad  was  the  diligent  use  of  the  field  interrogation 
form  or  report.  The  squads  concerted  drive  and  success  seemed 
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to  discourage  crime  in  former  key-trouble  areas.  The  following  is  a 

statistical    breakdown    of    the    crime    index    for    San    Francisco 

which  illustrates  a  rather  considerable  decrease  in  all  offenses: 
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The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  does  not  claim  the  de- 
crease in  the  above  crimes  was  due  solely  to  the  operations  of  the 
"S"  squad,  but  they  do  claim  that  the  rest  of  the  department  was 
spurred  on  to  some  degree  by  results  in  the  field  which  were  ob- 
tained by  this  hard  working  squad.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
squad  contributed  greatlv  to  the  decrease  in  street  crime. 

CHICAGO  TASK  FORCE 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  a  specialized  unit  within 
its  patrol  division  that  is  the  size  of  many  smaller  city  police  de- 
partments. This  special  force  totals  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 
Within  the  special  unit  there  are  no  less  than  forty  sergeants  who 
provide  a  high  degree  of  personal  supervision.  The  task  force  is 
normally  used  in  its  entirety.  Rather  than  splitting  up  the  unit  on 
varying  shifts  and  in  a  multitude  of  districts,  the  force  saturates 
one  district  at  a  particular  time.  The  purpose  of  the  force  is  not  to 
provide  police  services  but  to  cut  down  or  eliminate  a  high  crime- 
rate  in  an  area.  A  rash  of  market  holdups  in  a  particular  area,  for 
instance,  would  get  the  full  attention  of  the  task  force.  Chicago 
has  found  this  massive  deployment  of  manpower  to  be  extremely 
effective. 

SPECIAL  ENFORCEMENT  DETAIL 

The  Los  Angeles  Countv  Sheriff's  Department  has  activated  a 
mobile  patrol  unit  which  operates  throughout  the  count)'.  The 
unit  was  titled  the  Special  Enforcement  Detail  and  has  become 
better  known  by  its  initials  S.E.D.  Before  the  conception  of  the 
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S.E.D.,  the  department  had  to  draw  on  substation  personnel  to 
form  a  manpower  pool  when  a  situation  arose  that  could  not  be 
handled  by  a  district  station.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  large  fire, 
deputies  went  on  elongated  shifts  at  stations  which  were  de- 
pleted of  their  normal  complement. 

Special  Enforcement  Detail  officers  are  given  training  in  such 
specialized  subjects  as:  crowd  control  and  riot  tactics,  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  close  order  drill,  advanced  tactics  in  the  use  of  the 
baton,  weapons  practice,  labor  relations  and  strike  control,  first 
aid,  and  other  related  topics  that  are  applicable  to  such  a  detail. 
At  least  eight  hours  are  allotted  every  month  so  the  detail  can 
train  as  a  unit. 


Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  Deputies  of  the  Special  Enforce- 
ment Detail  are  given  special  riot  control  training  which  is  coupled  by  prac- 
tice  exercises    and    mock   drills.    (Photo    courtesy    of    Los    Angeles    County 

Sheriff's  Department. ) 

The  detail  is  stationed  at  a  centralized  location  from  which 
the  other  twelve  stations  are  readily  accessible.  When  a  station 
commander  needs  additional  patrol  units  to  meet  a  particular 
situation,  he  requests  assistance  from  the  Special  Enforcement  De- 
tail. A  good  example  would  be  the  rather  small  station  at  Malibu. 
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A  noted  police  hazard  in  the  Southern  California  area  is  Easter 
Week.  For  years  the  beach  towns  had  suffered  from  the  destruc- 
tive elements  among  the  hordes  of  vacationing  teen-agers  that 
Hooded  these  towns.  The  Malibu  patrol  force  is  now  supple- 
mented by  the  Speeial  Enforcement  Detail  during  this  period. 

Mobs  of  teen-agers  have  to  be  treated  with  tact;  but  if  firmness 
and  perhaps  force  is  needed,  then  it  must  be  applied  intelligently 
and  without  hesitation  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  riot.  Catalina 
Island  is  also  overrun  with  teen-agers  at  vacation  time.  To  meet 
this  added  problem,  Special  Enforcement  Detail  units  provide 
foot  patrols  in  the  potential  trouble  areas.  In  previous  years  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  draw  men  from  the  various  stations 
to  handle  these  situations. 

Labor  relations  is  a  field  in  which  the  detail  is  well  trained.  The 
Special  Enforcement  Detail  handled  the  1958  Pomona  Convair 
strike  so  efficiently  that  departments  throughout  the  state  re- 
quested information  on  their  techniques.  Except  for  race  riots, 
there  is  probably  no  more  dangerous  area  for  the  police  than 
labor-management  strife.  A  need  for  trained  men  was  shown  in 
the  ugly  strikes  at  Warner  Brothers  and  M.G.M.  In  a  highly  in- 
dustrial area  such  as  Southern  California,  it  is  a  necessity  for  the 
police  to  be  trained  and  equipped  to  handle  labor-management 
disputes  when  they  lapse  into  the  police  category.  A  skilled,  un- 
biased police  approach  to  the  labor  problem  is  a  specialty  of  the 
Special  Enforcement  Detail. 

A  distinctive  piece  of  equipment  in  the  detail's  arsenal  is  the 
mobile  command  post.  A  modified  International  bus  has  been  out- 
fitted to  provide  the  Sheriff's  Department  with  a  mobile  office.  It 
is  equipped  with  seven  radios  and  a  mobile  field  telephone.  The 
3-way  radios  are  tuned  to  the  standard  Sheriff's  frequencies  which 
includes  the  County  Fire  Department,  Cavil  Defense,  and  the 
Highway  Patrol.  The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  powerful 
exterior  flood  lights.  A  public  address  system  is  part  of  the  stand- 
ard equipment.  In  the  bus  there  is  a  complete  stock  of  maps, 
manuals,  and  a  typewriter.  The  mobile  command  post  is  normally 
operated  by  Special  Enforcement  Detail  personnel.  It  has  proved 
invaluable  in  major  fires  and  other  disaster  situations. 

Another  vehicle  which  usually  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
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mobile  command  post  is  the  mobile  kitchen.  Also  an  International 
bus,  the  kitchen  is  completely  self-contained.  It  can  serve  two 
hundred  with  ease  and  is  equipped  with  all  the  facilities  of  a 
modern  kitchen,  including  a  garbage  disposal.  The  vehicle  is 
powered  by  a  built-in,  sound-proof,  auxiliary  generator.  The 
two  five-gallon  coffee  urns  can  turn  out  copious  quantities  of 
fresh  coffee  at  a  disaster  scene  no  matter  how  desolate  the  lo- 
cation. 

As  this  Sheriff's  Department  expands,  and  it  must  along  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  Southern  California,  so  will  the  Special  En- 
forcement Detail.  The  organization  is  still  relatively  new  and  has 
yet  to  realize  its  full  potential.  By  no  means  is  the  detail  meant  to 
replace  station  patrol  but  rather  to  aid  the  twelve  patrol  stations 
throughout  the  county. 

LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT'S 
METROPOLITAN  DETAIL 

The  Metropolitan  Detail  is  the  most  prized  and  sought  after 
assignment  in  the  Patrol  Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  unit  is  handpicked  from  the  entire  force  and  is  staffed 
with  approximately  seventy  men.  Although  similar  in  purpose  to 
the  Sheriff's  Special  Enforcement  Detail,  the  Metropolitan  Detail 
varies  in  its  operation.  They  can  flood  a  critical  area  with  highly 
trained  men  in  a  very  short  time.  Saturation  patrol  is,  however, 
only  one  of  their  functions.  Labor  relations  is  one  of  their  prime 
responsibilities.  This  unit  is  given  intensive  instruction  in  the 
handling  of  strikes. 

The  Metropolitan  Detail  operates  either  in  uniform  or  plain- 
clothes, depending  on  the  situation.  They  have  at  their  disposal 
black  and  white  or  unmarked  detective  cars.  Also  at  their  dis- 
posal is  a  mobile  command  post  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Sheriff.  This  vehicle  is  equipped  with  all  the  paraphernalia  neces- 
sary for  a  disaster  situation. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  Metropolitan  Detail  is  its 
training  program.  Its  officers  are  assigned  for  varying  periods  to 
different  details  within  the  department.  A  man  may  be  assigned 
to  the  Robbery  Detail,  Burglary  Detail,  and  then  Vice  Detail,  thus 
providing  a  well  rounded  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
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department.  An  assignment  to  the  Metropolitan  Detail  often  af- 
fects promotion  as  the  detail  is  highly  respected  within  the  de- 
partment. 

NEW  YORK  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS  "OPERATION  25" 

The  New  York  Police  Department  conducted  a  patrol  experi- 
ment in  the  25th  precinct  beginning  on  September  L,  1954,  and 
concluding  December  31,  1954.  The  experiment  was  in  essence  a 
plan  to  see  if  an  area  given  plentiful  police  coverage  would  show 
a  reduction  in  the  crime  rate. 

The  25th  precinct  is  on  the  northern  corner  of  the  eastern  side 
of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  made  up  of  some  twenty-six  miles  of 
street  and  two  miles  of  waterfront.  The  population  in  1954  was 
composed  of  44,000  whites,  40,000  Puerto  Ricans  and  36,000  non- 
whites.  The  precinct  prior  to  September  was  maimed  by  188  pa- 
trolmen. The  average  foot  beat  covered  ten  city  blocks  and 
most  of  the  area  was  crowded  tenement  districts. 

On  the  first  of  September,  276  men  were  added  to  the  precinct 
force.  From  the  police  academy  came  206  newly  graduated  re- 
cruits. Six  additional  motorcycle  men  were  assigned  to  traffic.  The 
detective  squad  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  sergeants, 
eleven  detectives,  and  eight  patrolmen  that  were  used  as  drivers. 
The  latter  were  assigned  to  a  detective  car  and  with  a  plain- 
clothes man  as  a  partner  were  used  as  a  cruising  patrol  unit 
throughout  the  district.  A  special  juvenile  detail  composed  of 
three  lieutenants,  one  sergeant,  eight  patrolmen,  and  five  police 
women  was  created.  A  narcotic  squad  of  one  lieutenant  and 
twelve  detectives  operated  solely  in  the  25th.  Sixteen  patrolmen 
formed  a  special  shift  that  went  on  duty  at  6:00  p.m  and  ended  at 
2:00  a.m.  These  hours  proved  to  have  the  greatest  rate  of  crime. 
There  were  no  other  staggered  shifts. 

Five  davs  before  the  operation  went  into  effect  the  new  patrol 
officers  assigned  to  the  25th  were  given  twenty  hours  of  special 
training.  Slides  and  mug  shots  of  known  criminals  who  fre- 
quented the  25th  were  shown  until  the  officers  became  familiar 
with  their  faces.  A  Spanish  instructor  gave  basic  lessons  in  con- 
versational Spanish  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  Puerto  Ricans 
who  spoke  little,  or  no  English. 
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Foot  beats  were  reorganized.  Instead  of  areas  averaging  ten 
blocks,  the  patrolman  would  have  a  beat  of  only  four  blocks.  The 
unusual  feature  of  the  new  beat  layout  was  that  the  four  blocks 
were  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  a  beatman  could  always  see  his  total 
street  area  since  there  were  no  blind  spots  except  the  interior  of 
buildings.  To  police  the  waterfront  area,  a  police  launch  was  as- 
signed to  that  two-mile  area.  The  subways  were  patrolled  by 
transit  patrolmen  headed  by  a  sergeant.  The  Police  Commissioner 
demanded  a  daily  report  of  all  crime  activities  and  police  services 
during  the  experiment.  The  compiling  of  this  report,  plus  the  in- 
crease of  precinct  personnel,  required  extra  clerical  help  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  communication  facilities. 

Operation  25  had  one  facet  that  probably  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  patrolmen,  particularly  those  who  had  been  on 
the  job  for  some  years.  The  patrol  commanders  held  each  patrol- 
man responsible  for  the  crime  on  his  beat.  The  idea  being  that  since 
the  beat  area  was  only  four  blocks  and  in  a  straight  line,  the  pa- 
trolman should  be  able  to  prevent  street  crime  or  arrest  the  per- 
petrator. If  a  serious  crime  was  committed  and  no  arrest  made, 
then  the  captain  supervising  the  patrol  area  had  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation.  All  police  personnel  near  the  scene  were 
questioned  and  the  location  carefully  checked.  The  captain's 
written  report  then  was  sent  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  rather  dramatic.  The  four- 
month  period  was  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  same  period 
for  1953.  In  1953  there  were  1,102  felonies  reported  in  the  precinct 
as  compared  to  488  in  1954.  This  is  a  decrease  of  55.6  percent. 
Felonies  as  a  whole  in  the  city  had  decreased  only  4.7  percent. 
The  reporting  procedures  were  the  same.  It  seems  logical  to  as- 
sume that  due  to  the  increased  coverage  in  the  25th,  more  crimes 
would  be  reported  and  not  suppressed  by  public  apathy  or  fear. 
The  misdemeanor  decrease  was  equally  outstanding.  The  clear- 
ance rate  for  felonies  in  1953  was  20.2  percent  and  for  the  1954 
period  was  65.6  percent.  Arrest  statistics  rose  from  1,069  to 
1,557.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  patrolmen  on 
the  streets  were  recruits.  True,  their  eagerness  is  an  asset;  but 
with  experience  the  results  should  be  even  better. 

Street  muggings  in  the  25th  were  reduced  by  89.9  percent. 
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Burglaries  where  entry  was  made  from  the  front  of  a  building 
were  cut  down  by  7<S  percent.  'Hie  only  crime  which  did  not 
show  a  statistieal  decrease  was  murder,  which  stayed  at  the 
195-3  level.  The  eight  murders  were  all  committed  indoors  and  all 
were  solved  rapidly. 

Supervision  in  the  field  was  very  efficient.  A  uniform  captain 
was  in  the  field  during  all  shifts.   Even  with  such  elose  super- 


Members  of  a  "Tactical  Unit"  being  given  special  briefing  prior  to  saturating 
an  area  of  high  crime  incidence.  (Photo  courtesy  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

Police  Department. ) 

vision,  the  morale  of  the  men  was  very  high;  and  only  two  disci- 
plinary complaints  were  made  during  the  entire  four-month 
period. 

Saturation  patrol  experiments,  such  as  "Operation  25"  tend  to 
establish  the  effectiveness  of  prevention  patrol.  Additional  studies 
as  to  the  residual  effect  of  saturation  patrol  are  very  much  needed. 
It  is  possible  that  an  entirely  new  concept  in  patrol  is  evolving, 
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similar  to  the  British  "Aberdeen  Plan,"  wherein  roving  teams  of 
patrolmen  will  apply  saturation  patrol  in  one  district  after  an- 
other, reiving  on  the  residual  effect  and  a  skeleton  force  to  police 
the  district  between  saturation  patrols. 

BRITISH  PATROL  PLANS 

The  British  police  are  respected  throughout  the  world  for  their 
high  degree  of  professionalism.  Unlike  the  popular  concept  of 
stodgy  British  traits  and  occupations  that  can  be  parodied,  the 
police  are  a  dynamic  force.  Lately,  the  British  have  been  experi- 
menting with  the  relatively  new  technique  of  team  policing. 

Aberdeen  Plan:  The  English  borough  of  Aberdeen  has  adopted 
a  form  of  patrol  called  "team  policing."  In  this  citv  of  about 
180,000  population,  all  fixed  beats  were  disbanded.  New  larger 
patrol  districts  were  formed  making  the  one-man  foot  patrol  ex- 
tinct, per  se.  No  longer  will  one  man  patrol  the  same  beat  year 
after  year. 

The  crux  of  the  Aberdeen  plan  is  the  constable  team.  The  num- 
ber of  constables  making  up  a  team  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  patrol  area  designated  to  the  team.  Each  team  is  commanded 
in  the  field  bv  a  sergeant.  The  team  is  equipped  with  a  police  car 
which  is  used  to  transport  the  men  to  their  beat  districts.  The 
men  do  not  patrol  individually  but  as  a  team,  with  mobility  pro- 
vided by  the  radio  car.  The  constables  are  encouraged  to  follow 
up  all  cases  possible  without  calling  for  specialized  assistance. 
This  in  itself  is  a  unique  feature  which  is  worthy  of  study  by 
American  police  departments. 

Aberdeen  has  reported  favorable  results  with  the  number  of 
arrests  increased,  along  with  sizeable  savings  in  manpower.  There 
also  has  been  a  reported  increase  in  departmental  morale  with  the 
adoption  of  team  policing. 

Salford  Plan:  The  Salford  Plan  is  like  the  Aberdeen  Plan  in  that 
the  basis  of  the  svstem  is  a  team  of  constables  equipped  with  a 
radio  car.  The  difference  in  the  two  plans  is  in  the  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. 

The  city  of  Salford  is  divided  into  fluctuating  patrol  districts. 
The  districts  are  not  static  but  vary  in  size  with  each  shift.  Thus,  if 
the  crime  index  on  mugging  shows  a  high  percentage  committed 
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on  the  graveyard  shift  in  the  downtown  area,  then  the  patrol  dis- 
trict is  decreased  and  the  area  saturated  with  a  police  team.  The 
watch  commander  has  the  authority  to  change  heat  areas  at  an) 
time  to  meet  a  given  situation. 

The  Salford  police  team  is  normally  mack'  up  ol  a  sergeant  and 
nine  constables.  Each  team  is  equipped  with  a  radio  ear.  The 
sergeant  and  the  driver  stay  with  the  vehicle.  The  teams  arc  in- 
formed of  any  special  problems  that  have  arisen  since  their  last 
shift.  The  car  is  the  focal  point  of  the  team;  and,  while  it  is  used 
to  patrol  in  conjunction  with  the  foot  man,  the  car  is  also  used  as 
a  mobile  station.  Paper  work,  interrogation,  etc.  are  carried  on 
in  the  vehicle  by  the  foot  men,  and  the  radio  keeps  them  in  con- 
stant touch  with  headquarters. 

Work  assignments  for  the  constables  vary  daily.  One  day  a  man 
might  work  point  dutv,  or  be  assigned  certain  streets  to  patrol,  or 
be  the  driver,  or  perhaps  a  specialized  task  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  patrolman  is  not  likely  to  become  bored  or  lethargic 
since  he  has  a  variety  of  duties. 

Traditionally,  the  British  constable  has  been  responsible  for 
crime  on  his  beat.  The  system  has  not  changed,  but  the  beats  have 
changed  to  meet  the  need.  The  plan  has  provided  for  a  greater 
element  of  surprise  as  normally  the  rounds  of  a  beat-man  could 
fairly  well  be  mapped.  Unless  a  beat-man  backtracked  fre- 
quently his  movements  were  predictable.  Also,  if  a  constable 
worked  the  same  beat  for  several  years,  he  was  likely  to  become 
lax  and  rather  set  in  his  pattern  of  patrol.  With  the  radio  car  at  the 
team's  command,  they  are  far  better  equipped  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. 

Salford  authorities  report  that  the  offenses  cleared  by  arrests 
have  risen  by  one-third.  Though  the  statistics  seem  to  prove  the 
plans  worth,  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  ot  the  system  is 
the  reported  increase  in  morale  of  the  constables. 

COMBINATION  MOTORIZED-FOOT  PATROL 

The  Cleveland  Police  Department  has  utilized  a  combination 
motorized-foot  patrol  for  some  years.  Single  Beacon-Ra)  re\  oh  ing 
red  lights  are  mounted  on  top  of  patrol  cars.  When  a  unit  does  not 
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acknowledge  a  radio  call,  an  electrical  impulse  is  activated 
from  the  control  room  which  automatically  activates  the  red 
light.  The  bright  red  arc  and  its  circular  sweepings  is  a  vivid  sig- 
nal to  the  officer  out  of  his  car  that  he  has  a  call.  Cleveland  offi- 
cers indicate  that,  as  a  rule,  they  never  bother  to  radio  that  they 
are  leaving  the  vehicle  unless  there  is  an  emergent  situation  or 
they  will  be  completelv  out  of  sight  of  the  car.  There  are  other  de- 
vices on  the  market  that  activate  the  horn  or  a  public  address 
system  on  the  patrol  car.  Although  there  are  apparent  disad- 
vantages to  recall  systems,  many  authorities  feel  the  advantages 
far  outweigh  the  negative  factors. 

The  combination  motorized-foot  patrol  is  not  practical  in  rural 
areas  or  where  a  car  may  have  a  hundred  square  miles  or  better  to 
cover.  Nor  is  it  practical  where  there  is  a  vertical  population  as  in 
New  York  City.  Rough  sections  of  such  a  densely  populated  city 
require  foot  patrols.  It  would  seem  that  in  many  other  situations 
this  combination  patrol  would  combine  the  best  aspects  of  the 
foot  and  motorized  patrols. 

Most  business  areas  should  be  inspected  on  foot.  A  quick  visual 
observation  from  a  radio  car  using  a  spotlight  will  not  replace  a 
physical  examination  of  a  business  exterior.  This  is  especially  true 
in  an  area  that  has  a  heavy  burglary  potential.  The  officer  who 
parks  his  patrol  car  and  walks  a  short  foot  beat  still  has  area-wide 
mobility,  plus  a  radio  at  his  fingertips.  By  using  a  vehicle,  it  is 
easier  for  the  officer  to  doubleback  and  to  vary  the  beat  route.  The 
motorized-foot  patrol  could,  and  should,  be  utilized  by  most  de- 
partments. 

Another  variation  is  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. Traffic,  parking  control,  and  foot  beat  officers  work  alone 
during  the  critical  hours  for  their  specialized  tasks.  When  their 
tasks  are  no  longer  deemed  critical,  they  are  assigned  in  pairs  to 
a  motorcvcle  equipped  with  a  side  car  and  operate  as  a  two-man 
crime-control  team.  On  the  narrow  streets  of  Philadelphia,  these 
units  tend  to  be  very  effective  as  their  arrival  time  at  the  scene  of 
a  crime  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  regular  patrol  cars. 

THE  PLAIN-CLOTHES  PATROLMAN 

As  society  has  become  more  complex  and  as  the  patrol  function 
has  been  assigned  greater  responsibilities,  new  techniques  have 
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developed.  One  of  these  techniques  is  the  use  of  plain-clothes  offi- 
cers on  patrol. 

A  principal  function  of  Police  Patrol  is  to  prevent  and  repress 
crime  through  the  officer's  alert  presence  on  the  street.  As  the 
work  load  of  uniformed  patrolmen  increases,  particularly  the 
number  of  called-for  services,  it  becomes  apparent  that  available 
patrol  time  is  being  reduced  and  changes  are  needed  to  fill  the 
increasing  void  between  the  actual  work  load  of  field  units  and 
the  total  responsibility  of  the  patrol  division.  To  meet  these  needs, 
several  so-called  specialty  units  have  been  created.  One  of  these 
specialty  units  is  the  plain-clothes  patrolman,  or  investigator,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called. 

Due  to  heavy  work  loads,  uniformed  field  units  cannot  concen- 
trate on  unusual  police  problems  and  are  not  free  to  devote  the 
time  necessary  to  prevent  certain  types  of  crime.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  concentration  of  uniformed  officers  in  an  area  may 
alert  criminals,  while  a  detail  in  civilian  dress,  less  easily  identi- 
fied, could  operate  more  effectively.  In  other  situations,  additional 
time  may  be  needed  for  further  investigation  before  a  case  or  a 
suspect  can  be  turned  over  to  the  detectives.  To  meet  these  prob- 
lems, several  patrol  organizations  have  assigned  officers  in  civilian 
dress.  The  initial  success  of  this  program  in  many  larger  cities 
suggests  the  need  for  further  expansion  of  this  type  of  patrol. 

Although  the  activity  of  a  plain-clothes  patrol  is  a  specialized 
assignment,  the  operation  is  not  a  true  specialty.  It  is  a  further  step 
in  regular  field  patrol  with  the  same  objectives  and  procedures  as 
uniformed  patrol.  To  this  patrol,  however,  have  been  added  cer- 
tain advantages  of  civilian  dress  operation  and,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, use  of  undercover  cars.  Plain-clothes  patrol  units  are  able 
to  perform  mam-  functions  which  would  be  impracticable  to  per- 
form in  uniform.  A  uniform  patrol  car,  for  example,  may  observe  a 
suspicious  character  but  be  unable  to  efficiently  watch  or  follow 
him.  A  plain-clothes  unit  can  better  watch  or  follow  the  suspect 
until  he  commits  a  crime  for  which  he  can  be  arrested. 

Plain-clothes  patrolmen  have  the  time  to  work  on  those  assign- 
ments that  regular  uniformed  radio  cars  arc  unable  to  perform 
due  to  their  being  subject  to  called-for  services.  They  are  a  re- 
serve force  for  the  patrol  commander  to  deploy  as  needed  on  ma- 
jor   crime   problems    affecting    the    area    and    to    carry    on    pre- 
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Plain-clothes  patrolmen  are  often  able  to  conduct  investigations  or  observe 
conditions  that  would  be  almost  impossible  when  using  uniformed  patrol- 
men. (Photo  courtesy  of  San  Louis  Obispo,  California,  Police  Department.) 


liminary  investigations  that  the  regular  patrol  force  does  not  have 
time  to  complete. 

Plain-clothes  patrolmen  supplement  the  regular  field  forces  of 
the  department  and  are  not  intended  to  augment  detective 
personnel.  Plain-clothes  patrolmen  are  not  detectives.  Although  a 
close  working  arrangement  with  the  follow-up  investigators  must 
be  maintained,  they  should  not  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
investigative  unit. 

Deployment:  Where  plain-clothes  patrolmen  should  be  as- 
signed is  the  responsibilitv  of  the  individual  patrol  commander. 
This  decision  is  reached  by  evaluating  the  area,  crime  problems, 
and  the  ability  of  regular  deployment  to  handle  those  problems. 

Establishing  the  need  for  plain-clothes  patrolmen  is  often  done 
by  comparing  work  loads  and  responsibilities  with  the  ability  of 
regular  uniformed  field  coverage  to  meet  those  problems.  The 
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value  of  plain-clothes  patrolmen  released  from  regular  assign- 
ments is  in  their  flexibility  and  Ereedom  from  called  for  services. 

Such  units  should,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  manpower  reserve  only 
as  a  last  resort. 

Equipment:  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Patrol  Bureau 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  indicated  that  plain- 
clothes patrolmen  preferred  to  work  in  unmarked  cars;  hut  they 
preferred  the  cars  to  he  equipped  with  radio,  visible  red  lights, 
and  siren.  In  such  a  vehicle  the  emergency  equipment  should,  of 
course,  he  concealed  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Calls:  While  on  patrol,  the  plain-clothes  patrolman  should  be 
required  to  answer  any  "all  unit"  or  emergency  radio  calls  in  their 
districts.  They  should  assist  the  uniformed  unit  which  was  as- 
signed the  call.  Routine  radio  calls  should  not  be  assigned  to 
plain-clothes  officers.  These  officers  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
their  car  to  conduct  interrogations  and  investigations  as  the  oc- 
casions arise.  The  plain-clothes  patrolman  should  act  as  a  reserve 
unit,  being  assigned  emergency  radio  calls  only  when  other  patrol 
units  are  not  available. 

Plain-clothes  patrolmen  are  used  in  some  cities  to  answer  deli- 
cate calls,  where  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  patrolman  might 
worsen  a  situation.  Some  types  of  racial  tension  situations  as  well 
as  problems  which  occur  in  exclusive  areas  are  often  best 
handled  by  the  plain-clothes  patrolman,  as  are  certain  juvenile 
matters  when  a  juvenile  officer  is  not  available. 

Surveillance:  The  purpose  of  surveillance  or  a  "stake-out"  may 
be  to  prevent  an  offense  or  to  apprehend  persons  in  the  commis- 
sion of  an  offense.  Plain-clothes  patrolmen  may  often  be  used  for 
"stake-outs,"  except  when  the  course  of  investigation  has  passed 
the  preliminary  stage  and  has  become  a  detective  duty.  "Stake- 
outs" may  be  stationery  or  mobile,  planned  or  spontaneous.  Plain- 
clothes patrolmen  are  sometimes  required  to  keep  under  surveil- 
lance a  place  of  business  in  order  to  apprehend  the  suspect  in  the 
commission  of  an  expected  robbery  or  burglary  until  the  detective 
unit  establishes  a  permanent  "stake-out." 

When  conspicuous  patrol  by  uniformed  officers  fails  to  prevent 
crime  in  an  area,  secretive  patrol  may  be  employed  with  appre- 
hension as  its  primary  purpose.  Occasionally,  the  two  may  be 
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combined  with  good  results.  If  a  plain-clothes  unit  were  to  move 
into  an  area  after  a  conspicuous  unit  had  completed  its  patrol  of 
that  area,  the  plain-clothes  unit  might  observe  the  criminal  ac- 
tivity which  did  not  respond  to  prevention  by  uniform  patrol. 

Investigations:  Routine  criminal  matters  and  preliminary  in- 
vestigations are  usually  handled  by  the  patrol  force.  Preliminary 
investigation  is  the  immediate  investigation  up  to  the  point  at 
which  postponement  of  further  investigation  would  not  jeopard- 
ize its  successful  completion.  The  preliminary  investigation  con- 
sists of  interviewing  victims,  searching  for  and  interviewing  wit- 
nesses and  suspects,  and  taking  the  suspects  into  custody  if  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt  or  when  postponement  of  arrest 
might  permit  the  suspect  to  flee.  Whether  preliminary  investi- 
gations should  be  handled  by  the  uniform  officer  or  by  the  plain- 
clothes patrol  officer,  if  one  is  available,  should  be  determined  by 
individual  department  policy. 

The  detective's  duties  consist  of  the  investigation  from  the  point 
where  the  preliminary  investigation  was  discontinued,  the  appre- 
hension of  the  criminal  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  if  not 
already  accomplished  by  patrol,  and  preparing  the  case  for  court. 
These  tasks  are  the  responsibility  of  the  detective  unit  and  are 
basic  detective  duties.  They  should  not  be  performed  or  at- 
tempted by  plain-clothes  patrolmen  who  are  assigned  to  the  pa- 
trol force  unless  department  policy  requires  it. 

Other  Arrangements:  Some  American  police  departments 
utilize  detectives  assigned  to  the  night  and  early  morning  hours  to 
perform  this  plain-clothes  patrol  function.  They  are  then  im- 
mediately available  to  begin  the  follow-up  investigation.  The 
technical  advantages  as  well  as  the  good  public  relations  effects  of 
this  immediate  response  of  the  investigators  cannot  be  overlooked. 

In  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  plain-clothes  patrol 
officers  are  known  as  "thief  catchers"  and  are  assigned  to  the 
detective  or  investigative  branch.  They  are  not  detectives,  how- 
ever; and  their  function  is  very  similar  to  that  of  their  American 
counterparts.  Assigned  to  these  duties  are  "old-timers"  who  have 
shown  a  special  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  but  who  may  not  have 
other  necessary  qualifications  to  become  regular  detectives,  and 
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younger  promising  officers  for  whom  this  assignment  is  a  step- 
pingstone  into  the  detective  ranks. 

Advantages:  Plain-clothes  patrolmen  permit  a  department 
more  flexibility  in  handling  special  problems  and  more  control 
over  assignments  for  selective  enforcement.  Because  of  the  secrecy 
of  their  identities,  they  can  usually  observe  criminal  activities 
more  closely  than  can  officers  in  uniform. 

Disadvantages:  Morale  problems  may  occur  as  jealousy  arises 
between  uniformed  and  plain-clothes  patrolmen.  This  is  almost 
certain  to  occur  if  officers  are  not  rotated  between  the  two  assign- 
ments or  unless  officers  are  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  assign- 
ment policies. 

Plain-clothes  patrolmen  experience  problems  of  identification 
when  making  arrests  and  stopping  cars  as  they  and  their  vehicles 
are  not  readilv  recognizable.  The  general  public  often  cannot 
recognize  the  plain-clothes  patrolman  and  may  come  to  feel  that 
the  area  is  poorly  patrolled.  Victims  of  crimes  cannot  usually 
recognize  plain-clothes  patrolmen  and  hence  cannot  signal  them 
to  report  a  crime. 

Supervision  of  plain-clothes  patrolmen  is  more  difficult  than 
supervision  of  uniformed  patrolmen.  Citizens  do  not  realize  they 
are  officers,  and  hence  do  not  report  violations  of  conduct  which 
would  be  reported  if  the  officers  were  in  uniform.  The  patrol 
sergeant  cannot  question  plain-clothes  officers  too  closely  regard- 
ing duties  for  fear  of  destroying  their  initiative;  yet,  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  their  acts  are  always  official  when  they  enter  bars  or 
loiter  in  hotel  lobbies. 

Recommendations:  Plain-clothes  patrolmen  should  operate  as 
an  adjunct  to  uniformed  radio  patrol  and  should  assist  wherever 
possible  without  arbitrarily  "jumping  calls"  or  interfering  in  rou- 
tine radio  car  operations. 

The  activity  of  plain-clothes  patrolmen  should  be  concerned 
primarily  with  major  crime  problems  affecting  the  area:  their 
major  responsibility  preventive  patrol  or  surveillance;  and  their 
objectives;  to  apprehend  criminals  before  they  have  committed  a 
crime,  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  or  fleeing  the  scene  of  a  crime, 
and  to  conduct  preliminary  investigations. 
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Acting  as  undercover  agents  by  hanging  out  in  bars  or  other 

locations  to  obtain  information  is  to  be  done  only  on  direct 
orders,  in  a  specific  case,  from  the  officers'  supervisor  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  concerned  watch  commander. 

When  plain-clothes  officers  are  used  in  patrol,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  principle  of  "unity  of  command"  is  not  violated.  If 
the  officers  are  assigned  to  a  patrol  unit,  they  must  not  be 
permitted  to  take  assignments  from  detectives.  Since  plain-clothes 
patrol  assignments  are  frequently  steppingstones  to  detective 
appointments,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  plain-clothes 
officers  to  be  overly  anxious  to  please  the  detectives  and  for  the 
detectives  to  make  "errand-boys"  out  of  them,  i.e.,  have  them 
pick  up  suspects,  work  stake-outs,  etc.  Plain-clothes  officers 
should  co-operate  with  detectives  in  every  way  possible,  of  course, 
but  requests  for  the  use  of  their  services  should  be  made  through, 
and  approved  by,  their  patrol  supervisors. 

THE  TRAFFIC  SPECIALIST 

There  are  manv  reasons  why  a  police  administrator  may  decide 
to  organize  within  his  patrol  force  a  traffic  specialty.  In  many 
cities  this  specialization  occurs,  no  doubt,  not  out  of  need  but  out 
of  the  desire  to  conform  to  the  organization  of  larger  departments. 
In  some  cities  specialization  occurs  because  of  community  pres- 
sure. The  public  is  acutely  aware  of  traffic  problems  and  fre- 
quently magnifies  them  out  of  proportion  to  other  important 
police  functions. 

In  a  few  cities  traffic  specialization  occurs  because  of  actual 
need.  Congestion  is  so  great,  freeways  and  turnpikes  so  numerous, 
that  the  full  time  activities  of  a  group  of  patrolmen  may  be 
required  to  adequately  control  the  problem. 

The  Traffic  Enforcement  Specialist:  This  is  a  uniformed  patrol 
man  who  is  specifically  assigned  to  detect,  warn,  or  arrest  traffic 
offenders.  He  may  operate  from  a  patrol  car,  motorcycle,  or  on 
foot  for  intersection  control.  He  is  usually  exempt  from  routine 
police  calls.  Occasionally,  he  is  a  member  of  a  team  of  other 
traffic  enforcement  officers  who  are  supervised  by  a  traffic  ser- 
geant in  selective  enforcement. 

The  advantages  of  such  specialization  are  that  there  is  some 
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continuity  to  a  selective  enforcement  program  which  rarel)  exists 
when  the  program  is  attempted  by  regular  patrolmen.  Only  a  few 
officers  are  involved  in  issuing  the  great  majority  ol  citations,  and 
for  this  reason  time  consuming  court  appearances  are  reduced  for 
the  rest  of  the  patrol  force. 

Specialization  permits  officers  to  become  experts  in  radar 
techniques  and  accident  investigation  which  tends  to  give  the 
police  department  a  professional  appearance.  Proficiency  in 
these  areas  also  increases  convictions. 


Traffic   Investigation    Units   are   one    type   of   traffic   enforcement   specialist 
which  may  exist  in  the  patrol  force.    (Photo  courtesy  of  Honolulu  Police 

Department.) 


The  disadvantages  in  traffic  specialization  center  around  hu- 
man frailties.  Patrol  officers  tend  to  ignore  traffic  violations,  feel- 
ing that  these  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  traffic  specialists. 
Traffic  officers  often  become  so  absorbed  in  their  specialty  that 
they  fail  or  deliberately  neglect  to  take  proper  police  action  in 
non-traffic  situations.  Traffic  officers  who  overlook  drunks  cause 
as  much  or  more  poor  public  relations  as  patrol  officers  who  over- 
look flagrant  traffic  violations.  Both  situations  occur  with  traffic 
specialization. 
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Parking  control  officers  are  another  example  of  specialization  within  the  pa- 
trol force.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  Police  Department.) 

Traffic  officers  frequently  park  to  observe  intersection  viola- 
tions. When  so  parked,  they  create  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  as  to  why  they  are  not  on  patrol.  When  traffic  specialists 
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uk-  called  on  to  perform  regular  patrol  duties  in  an  emergency, 
they  frequently  suffer  from  lack  of  familiarity  with  patrol  proce- 
dures. 

The  Functional  Traffic  Supervisor:  A  compromise  exists  be- 
tween the  specialist  and  generalist  theories.  A  patrol  supervisor 
ma)  be  delegated  as  a  traffic  specialist.  This  supervisor  then 
developes  a  selective  enforcement  program  for  the  entire  patrol 
force.    Regular  uniform   patrolmen   are  informed   of  the   traffic 


Female  parking  inspector  using  a  radio  equipped  compact  car  with  right- 
hand  drive.   (Photo  courtesy  of  Burbank,  California,  Police  Department.) 
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requirements  within  their  districts  and  are  inspected  by  the 
traffic  supervisor  with  regard  to  their  traffic  activities.  The  traffic 
supervisor  provides  continuity  to  the  selective  enforcement  pro- 
gram which  is  effected  through  the  use  of  regular  patrolmen. 
With  this  system,  however,  patrolmen  do  not  often  become  pro- 
ficient in  accident  investigation  or  radar  speed  enforcement. 

The  Parking  Control  Specialist:  Many  patrol  forces  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  overtime  parking  control.  While  several 
departments  are  using  non-police  personnel  for  this  task,  the 
majority  have  specialized  patrolmen  assigned.  The  patrolman  is 
usually  equipped  with  a  three-wheel  motorcycle  or  scooter,  al- 
though several  departments  assign  officers  to  this  duty  on  foot 
and  a  few  are  using  small  right-hand-drive  automobiles. 

To  understand  whv  specialized  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  this 
task  we  must  examine  the  forces  that  motivated  their  assignment. 
The  merchant  group  in  any  community  exerts  great  pressure  on 
city  administrators,  and  the  merchant  group  is  usually  most  con- 
cerned with  the  rapid  turnover  of  parking  spaces  in  the  business 
section  of  town.  Such  pressure  is  most  easily  relieved  by  notify- 
ing merchant  groups  that  a  patrolman  has  been  specifically  as- 
signed to  overtime  parking  control.  The  patrol  force,  of  course, 
usually  counts  as  lost  the  patrolmen  assigned  to  such  duty  insofar 
as  the  patrol  function  is  concerned. 

A  few  cities  have  been  able  to  combine  the  parking  control 
function  with  the  regular  foot  beat.  Others  have  assigned  non- 
police  personnel  to  this  task.  These  arrangements  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, over  the  assignment  of  a  parking  control  officer,  in  all 
situations  where  the  political  climate  will  permit  it. 

Other  Patrol  Specialties:  Depending  on  local  conditions,  the 
patrol  force  may  see  fit  to  specialize  a  variety  of  its  functions. 
Communities  which  are  recreational  in  nature  often  develop 
juvenile  officer  patrols  which  have  the  purpose  of  reducing 
delinquency.  Such  specialization  is  most  often  in  the  detective 
unit  of  the  police  department,  and  here  we  have  what  often 
amounts  to  duplication  of  patrol  effort.  This  is  justifiable  only 
when  such  patrols  are  the  secondary  function  of  specially  trained 
juvenile  officers. 

Special  purpose  organizations  which  have  a  patrol  function 
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cannot  be  considered  patrol  specialists  and  arc  not  discussed  in 
this  chapter.  Such  organizations  arc,  for  example:  Air  Pollution 
Control  Authorities,  who  in  many  areas  operate  uniform  patrol 
cars;  Alcohol  Control  Authorities  whose  officers  often  are  in- 
voked in  patrol  of  areas  of  high  liquor  activity;  and  Special 
Transit  Police  who  patrol   for  both   maintenance  and   security. 


Chapter  III- 

SUPPLEMENTING  THE  PATROL  FORCE 


The  portion  of  the  police  budget  devoted  to  the  salary  of 
patrolmen  generally  exceeds  all  other  expenditures  combined. 
The  need  for  expansion  of  the  patrol  force  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand  for  service  requires  that  the  police  administrator  examine 
possible  alternatives  to  the  employment  of  additional  patrolmen. 
Presented  in  this  chapter  are  a  number  of  methods  used  through- 
out the  United  States  to  supplement  patrol  forces  by  means  other 
than  the  emplovment  of  additional  regular  patrolmen. 

POLICEWOMEN 

The  use  of  women  in  police  work  is  not  a  recent  development 
as  their  history  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  1880.  In  the 
early  davs,  policewomen  were  primarily  employed  as  matrons  to 
satisfy  legal  requirements  associated  with  the  confinement  of 
female  prisoners.  Graduallv  the  scope  of  responsibilitv  for  police- 
women was  increased  to  include  social  welfare,  probation,  juve- 
nile, and  other  rehabilitative  functions.  It  was  not  until  World 
War  II,  however,  that  policewomen  were  used  to  any  great  extent 
to  replace  patrolmen. 

Policewomen  as  a  Manpower  Supplement:  The  manpower 
shortage  which  occurred  during  World  War  II  caused  many 
police  administrators  to  re-evaluate  the  deployment  of  police- 
women. As  a  result,  main  policewomen  were  assigned  duties 
formerly  held  by  patrolmen,  a  few  of  which  were:  dispatcher, 
booking  clerk,  records  clerk,  desk  officer,  and  court  officer. 

Only  in  a  few  jurisdictions  were  policewomen  used  in  the  patrol 
function,  however,  and  in  these  cases  the  objective  was  not  to 
replace  patrolmen,  but  to  add  a  specialized  patrol  of  trouble 
spots  frequented  by  juveniles  or  female  criminals.  These  patrols 
usually  consisted  of  one  policewoman  in  the  company  of  a  male 
officer,  although  some  patrols,  consisting  of  two  female  officers, 
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were  maintained  in  railroad  depots  and  transportation  centers. 

Policewomen  as  a  Supplement  for  the  Patrol  Force:  At  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  various  police  departments  in  the  south  dis- 
covered that,  due  to  low  wages  and  poor  working  conditions,  the 
manpower  problem  was  as  great  as  ever.  Several  ol  these  depart- 
ments began  to  employ  women  specifically  to  replace  patrolmen 
in  the  two  job  areas  most  disliked  by  patrolmen:  traffic-  direction 
and  parking  control.  The  experiences  of  these  departments  in  the 
transition  were  generally  favorable.  They  found,  for  instance,  that 
morale  among  male  officers  increased  when  they  were  no  longer 
required  to  perform  traffic  and  parking  control.  Another  result  of 
the  change-over  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  on 
parking  tickets,  although  the  volume  did  not  decrease;  indicating 
that  less  friction  occurs  when  a  policewoman  issues  the  citation. 

The  most  important  revelation  concerned  the  caliber  of  police- 
woman required  for  such  positions.  It  was  found  that  the  rather 
high  requirements  established  for  policewomen  were  not  neces- 
sary for  "patrolwomen"  involved  in  traffic  and  parking  control.  As 
a  result,  two  levels  of  policewomen  evolved;  the  regular  "police- 
woman" functioning  as  a  general  law  enforcement  officer,  and  the 
"patrolwoman"  functioning  in  a  regulatory  manner  for  traffic 
and  parking  control.  With  a  reduction  in  requirements  it  was  also 
possible  to  reduce  the  salary  at  which  these  "patrolwomen"  were 
employed,  usually  to  a  figure  representing  from  %  to  %  of  the 
patrolman's  salary. 

After  the  success  of  the  program  had  been  established  in  the 
south,  cities  throughout  the  United  States  began  to  employ  similar 
traffic  and  parking  control  "patrolwomen."  Seattle,  Phoenix, 
Fresno,  and  Los  Angeles  are  among  the  cities  now  employing 
"patrolwomen"  for  traffic  and  parking  control.  A  recent  survey 
on  the  assignment  of  approximately  2,500  policewomen  employed 
by  150  cities  indicates  that  18 '/<  are  involved  in  traffic  or  parking 
control.  The  exact  titles  used  for  policewomen  involved  in  traffic 
assignments  range  From  "Patrolwomen"  to  "Meter  Maids  and 
"Parkettes." 

The  effectiveness  of  patrolwomen  assigned  to  parking  meter 
enforcement  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  ot  the 
Alhambra,  California,  Police  Department.  This  police  department 
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employed  five  "patrol women,"  gave  them  three  weeks  intensive 
training  in  traffic  enforcement  and  public  relations,  and  put  them 
on  parking  meter  patrol.  The  "patrolwomen"  each  averaged  35 
miles  of  motorcvcle  patrol  per  8  hour  shift  checking  some  1,700 
parking  meters.  In  one  month  they  doubled  the  number  of  tickets 
written  by  male  officers  in  the  previous  month.  Since  the  "patrol- 
women"  began  issuing  citations  in  this  city  only  one  incident  of 
disrespect  has  been  recorded,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
public  relations  has  been  noted. 


Policewomen  on  foot  patrol  in  an  area  of  many  juvenile  hazards.    (Photo 
courtesy  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Police   Department.) 

Assignment  of  policewomen  to  other  phases  of  patrol  activitv 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  rare.  Detroit,  in  past 
years,  lias  assigned  approximately  one-fourth  of  their  police- 
women to  patrol  duty,  around  the  clock.  These  policewomen 
usually  patrol  in  pairs.  A  male  officer  does  not  accompany  them 
unless  an  arrest  is  anticipated.  The  patrol  function  performed  by 
these  teams  of  policewomen  is  necessarilv  limited  to  inspection  of 
police  hazards  frequented  by  juveniles.  Because  of  their  limited 
scope  of  deployment,  these  patrol  units  may  not  be  dispatched  to 
police  situations  other  than  juvenile  or  welfare  problems. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  police  administrators  that  use  <>l  police- 
women on  routine  patrol  is  actually  a  more  cost!)  expenditure  oi 
manpower  than  using  patrolmen.  This  line  of  reasoning  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  policewoman  cannot  function  safely  with- 
out a  male  officer  assigned  to  accompany  her.  The  assignment  of  a 
male  officer  to  accompany  the  policewoman  results  in  a  'two  man 
car"  which  is  expensive  to  operate  and  which  at  the  same  time 
cannot  be  dispatched  to  disturbances  or  critical  situations. 

Conclusion:  Examination  of  the  use  of  policewomen  on  the 
patrol  force  indicates  that  they:  (1)  most  effectively  supplement 
patrolmen  when  deployed  as  traffic  and  parking  control  officers, 
(2)  result  in  the  greatest  budget  saving  when  recruited  at  a 
lower  level  (requirements  and  salary)  than  regular  policemen 
and  policewomen,  and  (3)  should  not  be  assigned  to  general 
patrol  functions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  policewomen  should  not 
be  assigned  to  inspect  police  hazards  involving  juveniles  or  public 
welfare,  but  rather  that  they  do  not  best  supplement  the  patrol 
force  when  so  assigned. 

POLICE  RESERVES 

Tracing  the  history  of  police  reserves  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  point  at  which  use  of  Posse 
Comitatus  power  ends  and  the  organization  of  a  regular  reserve 
force  begins.  Generally,  the  organization  of  police  reserves  began 
in  the  pre-depression  period  as  social  and  political  groups.  Little 
was  done  during  this  period  with  respect  to  training,  as  reserves 
were  rarely  used  in  actual  law  enforcement.  Appointments  to  the 
police  reserve  in  many  communities  were  made  as  a  political 
favor.  The  advantages  of  becoming  a  reserve  police  officer,  partic- 
ularly during  prohibition  were  many  in  that  such  persons  could: 
(1)  carry  firearms,  (2)  possess  a  police  badge,  (3)  enforce  the 
law  on  their  own  premises,  and  (4)  be  generally  immune  from 
arrest. 

World  War  II,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  manpower  and  increase 
in  civil  defense  requirements,  triggered  the  organization  ot  an 
auxiliary  police  unit  in  almost  all  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  units  were  trained  primarily  in  Civil  Defense  matters  but 
many  police  departments  established  a  basic  curriculum  in  police 
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procedures  for  the  more  energetic  members  of  the  auxiliary.  These 
persons  were  actually  used  to  supplement  patrolmen  on  a  regular 
or  scheduled  basis  in  many  communities.  During  the  later  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  probability  of  an  attack  on  this  country 
diminished,  the  auxiliary  police  units  began  to  deteriorate,  and 
the  great  majority  were  disbanded  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 

When  again  faced  with  a  manpower  shortage  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  police  administrators  recalled  the  effective  use  of 
the  more  qualified  auxiliary  police  during  World  War  II.  During 
the  period  1950-53  a  great  many  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
organized  a  permanent  reserve  unit  to  supplement  their  regular 
officers.  While  complete  information  on  the  extent  of  police  re- 
serve units  throughout  the  United  States  is  not  available,  such  a 
study  was  undertaken  which  included  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming.  The  information  presented  in  this  section  is 
largely  predicated  on  that  study,  and  for  this  reason,  represents 
onlv  the  "Western"  United  States. 

Requirements:  In  all  but  two  cases  the  minimum  age  was 
twenty-one  years,  the  exceptions  requiring  a  higher  minimum 
age.  Maximum  ages  varied  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  years.  The 
minimum  height  required  was  57".  The  majority  of  departments 
required  high  school  graduation,  no  arrest  record,  good  health 
and  good  moral  character.  Most,  but  not  all,  departments  require 
submission  of  fingerprints  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Training:  Approximately  one-half  of  the  departments  require 
from  twelve  to  one  hundred  hours  of  pre-induction  training.  All 
departments  require  in-service  training.  In  one  area  of  Southern 
California  reserves  attend  police  science  classes  at  a  Junior  Col- 
lege, earning  college  credit  while  satisfying  departmental  train- 
ing requirements. 

Uniforms  and  Equipment:  All  but  two  departments  indicated 
that  their  reserve  policemen  were  uniformed,  and  these  two  de- 
partments indicated  that  their  reserves  are  of  a  special  service 
type.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  departments  uniform  their 
reserves  exactly  as  the  regulars,  except  for  the  type  of  badge 
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Police  reserves  receiving   in-service  training.   Note   use  or   courtroom   as  a 
classroom.   (Photo  courtesy  of  San  Louis  Obispo,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment.) 


worn.  The  balance  of  the  departments  indicate  that  the  reserve 
uniforms  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  regulars.  Onlv  one  depart- 
ment reports  that  its  reserves  are  not  permitted  to  carry  firearms 
while  on  duty. 

Salary:  Bv  far  the  most  general  practice  is  to  accept  the  reserve 
officer's  service  without  compensation,  providing  instead  all  or 
part  of  the  uniform.  Some  departments  indicate  that  their  reserves 
are  paid  for  special  parade  or  emergency  duties.  A  few  depart- 
ments pay  reserves  for  all  services  on  an  hourly  rate  equal  to  their 
lowest  patrolman's  wages. 

Deployment:  All  departments  indicated  that  their  reserve  offi- 
cers were  used  extensively  at  disasters,  parades,  public  events, 
and  on  other  special  occasions.  All  but  a  few  departments  indi- 
cated that  their  reserve  officers  also  participated  in  routine  patrol 
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assignments.  By  far  the  most  frequently  indicated  use  of  reserves 
on  patrol  was  to  place  them  with  a  regular  officer  in  a  patrol  car 
for  an  entire  shift. 

Approximately  10%  of  the  departments  indicated  that  they  de- 
ployed reserves  alone  on  patrol  and  approximately  20%  indicated 
that  two  reserves  were  deployed  together  on  patrol  assignments. 
Several  departments  indicated  that  reserves  were  utilized  as  jail- 
ers, dispatchers,  ambulance  or  paddy  wagon  drivers,  and  desk  of- 
ficers. 

Advantages:  The  written  comments  of  the  department  heads 
participating  in  the  survey  indicated  a  number  of  advantages  in 
the  use  of  the  police  reserve.  A  great  number  felt  that  the  reserve 
program  permitted  them  to  eliminate  one-man  cars  and  to  func- 
tion more  efficiently  during  stress  periods.  Several  chiefs  of  police 
indicated  that  they  recruited  regular  officers  from  members  of  the 
reserve,  using  the  officers  reserve  membership  as  a  combination 
training  and  probation  period.  Other  comments  in  favor  of  the 
reserve  program  concerned  the  financial  benefit  which  accrued 
to  the  community  by  use  of  non-salaried  policemen.  One  chief  re- 
marked that  he  was  able  to  save  the  city  $50,000.00  per  year  by- 
using  police  reserves,  while  another  commented  that  his  reserve 
officers  permitted  him  to  replace  regular  officers  on  vacation,  sick 
leave,  and  non-compensated  overtime,  to  a  total  of  25,000  hours 
per  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  not  one  chief  commented 
on  the  political  or  public  relations  value  of  recruiting  prominent 
citizens  into  the  police  reserve  program. 

Disadvantages:  Several  disadvantages  were  revealed  in  the 
study  which  should  receive  consideration  by  any  police  adminis- 
trator who  contemplates  the  organization  of  a  reserve.  One  of  the 
major  decisions  to  be  made  concerns  the  question  .  .  .  "Do  vol- 
unteer policemen  retard  the  professionalization  of  the  Police 
Service?"  Can  we  ever  convince  society  that  law  enforcement  is  a 
profession,  when  we  are  willing  to  replace  the  highly  trained  pa- 
trolman periodically  with  a  sixty  year  old  reserve  who  may  have 
attended  only  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  hours  of  pre-induc- 
tion  police  indoctrination? 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  a  police  reserve  is  encoun- 
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tried  in  the  area  of  public  relations.  Even  when  reserve  officers 
are  uniformed  in  a  distinctive  manner,  the  public  is  often  unable 

to  distinguish  between  a  regular  and  a  reserve  officer,  and  for 
that  matter  a  great  portion  of  the  public  are  probably  not  aware 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  reserve  policeman  exists.  With  the  existence 
of  this  phenomenon,  the  personal  appearance  of  the  reserve  offi- 
cer should  become  a  paramount  concern  of  the  police  administra- 
tor. The  question  "Am  I  content  to  have  the  public  believe  that 
this  man  is  a  regular  policeman  on  my  department?"  should  be 
considered  by  every  police  administrator.  An  additional  consid- 
eration involves  infractions  of  good  conduct  which  occur  on  the 
part  of  reserves  who  may  not  have  been  selected  with  the  same 
care  as  regular  officers.  The  unauthorized  display  of  a  firearm, 
procuring  favors  with  the  badge,  and  immoral  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  reserve  officer  is  often  interpreted  by  the  public  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  department. 

The  organization  of  a  police  reserve  has  acted,  on  occasion,  to 
retard  the  necessarv  expansion  of  the  department.  Several  police 
administrators  indicated  that,  because  they  had  utilized  reserves 
to  a  great  extent,  they  were  unable  to  convince  the  community  of 
the  need  for  additional  officers.  In  one  instance  a  chief  used  his 
reserves  so  extensively  that  the  city  council  even  considered  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  regular  force. 

Various  secondary  problems  occur  when  police  reserves  are 
used,  which  mav  cause  minor  internal  morale  situations.  Regular 
officers  tend  to  resent  reserve  officers  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
This  resentment  stems  from  the  fear  that  reserves  will  replace  the 
regulars,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  why  the  reserve  officer  will 
perform  police  tasks  without  pav,  a  feeling  that  the  reserve  dis- 
credits the  regular  officer,  and  a  feeling  that  the  reserve  is  not 
reliable  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Conclusions:  In  establishing  a  reserve  program  the  police  ad- 
ministrator must,  to  some  degree,  choose  between  a  professional 
police  department  and  the  operating  economies  and  advantages 
of  the  reserve.  Should  the  organization  of  a  police  reserve  be  at- 
tempted, recruitment  standards  should  be  held  as  closely  to  regu- 
lar standards  as  possible,  with  exceptions  for  minor  physical  re- 
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quirements  only.  Training,  both  pie-service  and  in-service,  should 
exceed  that  of  regular  officers,  as  some  correctional  factor  must  be 
substituted  for  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  reserve. 
Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  reserves  can  be  neutralized  by: 

1.  Recruiting  police  reserves  only  on  the  basis  of  real  need. 

2.  Discussing  manpower  problems   and   need   for   reserves 
with  regular  officers. 

3.  Letting  the  reserves  know  they  are  needed  and  appreci- 
ated. 

a.  Through  oral  and  written  communications 
1).  Through  occasional  publicity,  honors,  etc. 

POLICE  DOGS 

The  emplovment  of  dogs  to  supplement  police  strength  prob- 
ably antedates  the  14th  Century  as  they  were  known  to  have  been 
used  during  that  period  to  patrol  St.  Malo  in  France.  By  1900  the 
use  of  police  dogs  in  Belgium  and  Holland  was  well  established 
and,  during  the  past  half  century,  spread  to  England  and  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe.  The  use  of  police  dogs  in  this  discussion  will  be 
limited  to  their  patrol  application,  and  does  not  include  material 
on  the  use  of  dogs  in  tracking  fugitives  or  in  industrial  security. 

British  Experiments:  On  the  advice  of  a  Home  Office  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1935,  arrangements  were  made  for  training  a 
small  number  of  dogs  by  provincial  forces.  In  addition,  two  dogs 
were  sent  for  training  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  were  em- 
ployed  bv  the  Crime  Squad  in  South  London  from  1938  until  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Although  some  success  was  experienced,  police 
officers  remained  skeptical  about  their  value,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II  they  were  transferred  to  the  rural  Constabulary. 

Faced  bv  an  increased  crime  rate  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
probability  that  a  shortage  of  policemen  would  continue  for  some 
time,  the  British  decided  to  once  again  experiment  with  police 
does.  Six  Labrador  Retrievers  were  trained  for  duty  in  the  sub- 
urbs.  Each  dog  was  assigned  to  work  with  only  one  handler  and 
live  in  his  home. 

A  basic  decision  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  dogs  would  not 
be  allowed  to  attack  offenders,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  plan  would 
not  long  survive  should  a  dog  attack  and  seriously  injure  anyone. 
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whether  a  criminal  or  innocent  person.  The  dogs  were  instead 
trained  to  seize  tin*  offender's  right  coat-sleeve  and  hang  on  at  all 
costs  until  the  officer  can  make  the  arrest.  A  six  year  study  ol  hun- 
dreds of  arrests  in  which  the  dogs  participated  indicated  no  in- 
stances of  dogs  causing  an   injury. 

A  permanent  training  center  was  established  at  which  the  new 
dogs  and  their  handlers  undergo  three  months"  training  before  as- 
signment to  police  duty.  The  teams  return  at  intervals  lor  re- 
fresher training,  since  work  in  city  streets  tends  to  blunt  the  dogs" 
sensibilities.  The  dog  is  first  taught  complete  obedience  to  his 
handler,  and  continues  with  tracking,  searching  buildings,  and  ar- 
rests. The  mere  presence  of  the  dog  is  often  enough  to  cause  a 
suspect  to  submit  to  arrest  quietly.  Labradors  were  the  first  dogs 
to  be  employed,  but  Alsatians  proved  more  satisfactory,  and  are 
now  in  the  majority. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  gained  from  the  British 
experiments  was  that  their  original  idea  of  "one  officer,  one  dog," 
was  wrong.  At  first,  each  dog  was  taught  to  work  on  the  command 
of  only  one  officer.  Bv  careful  standardization  of  the  handlers' 
signs  and  words  of  command,  however,  it  is  possible  to  train  some 
dogs  to  work  with  as  many  as  six  different  handlers.  The  Labrador 
is  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

Canadian  Experiments:  Individual  officers  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  owned  and  utilized  dogs  with  such  success 
that  during  the  mid  1930's  a  training  kennel  was  established  at 
Calgary.  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  follows  the  origi- 
nal British  theory  of  assigning  each  dog  to  an  officer  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  dogs  are  used  only  in  rural  areas,  and  when  an 
officer  is  promoted,  or  transferred  to  another  post  where  the  dog 
cannot  function,  the  dog  must  be  either  retired  or  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  retrain  with  a  new  officer. 

American  Experiments:  During  the  latter  part  of  the  1920s 
police  officials  in  this  country  also  became  somewhat  interested  in 
the  use  of  police  dogs.  In  1931,  the  Berkeley  Police  Department 
inaugurated  a  program  for  the  use  of  dogs  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful lor  a  number  of  years,  although  it  has  now  been  termi- 
nated. Departments  throughout  the  United  States  which  have 
experimented  with  or  used  dogs  include  Portland,  Dearborn.  Bal- 
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Police  dog  augmenting  a  one-man  patrol  car  in  an  area  of  high  crime  inci- 
dence. (Photo  courtesy  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Police  Department.) 

timore,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  St.  Louis,  Richmond,  Houston,  Spring- 
field, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Amarillo,  Denver  and  the  state  police  departments  of 
Delaware  and  Connecticut. 

Selection  of  Dog  Type:  The  decision  as  to  what  tvpe  of  dog  to 
employ  may  be  more  involved.  Points  to  consider  include:  the 
duties  the  dog  will  perform,  the  working  conditions,  and  cost  of 
the  initial  purchase.  The  London  police  use  German  Shepherds 
extensively,  but  also  use  Doberman  Pinschers,  Labradors,  and 
German  Shorthaired  Pointers.  The  Berkeley  police  used  only  Do- 
berman Pinschers.  In  Germany,  almost  all  police  agencies  use  the 
Scheferhund,  which  is  the  German  Shepherd.  The  German  Shep- 
herd and  the  Doberman  Pinscher  breeds  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  choice,  with  the  German  Shepherd  predominating 
throughout  the  world.  Dogs  selected  are  usually  no  younger  than 
ten  months  and  no  older  than  three  years. 
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Selection  of  Officer:  Officers  who  will  train  with  dogs  should  be 
selected  from  volunteers  who  meet  the  following  requirements: 
(1)  live  in  a  home  with  adequate  yard,  (2)  have  a  family  that 
will  aeeept  the  dog,  (3)  have  a  wide  range  of  patrol  experience, 
and  (4)  reflect  a  highly  professional  attitude.  The  home  require- 
ments may  be  ignored  if  the  dog  is  to  be  housed  in  a  kennel. 

Officers  who  prefer  to  work  alone,  rather  than  with  a  partner, 
will  probably  succeed  best  when  teamed  with  a  dog.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  statistical  evaluation  of  an  officer's  per- 
formance prior  to  his  assigment  with  a  dog.  Experience  indicates 
that  when  assignments  such  as  this  are  announced,  volunteers 
consist  of  two  types:  efficient  professional  officers  who  have  great 
interest  in  the  project,  and  sour  disillusioned  officers  who  see  only 
an  opportunitv  to  evade  the  boredom  of  their  regular  tasks.  An 
alert,  energetic,  eager  officer  will  probably  tend  to  keep  the  dog 
active  and  reduce  the  training  regression.  Assignment  of  the  sec- 
ond type  as  a  dog  handler  would  probably  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program. 

Training  Techniques  and  Cost:  The  training  provided  most 
police  dogs  under  present  programs  includes  these  subjects:  basic 
obedience,  attack,  guarding  prisoners,  searching  buildings,  and 
conditioning  to  crowds,  gunfire  and  automobiles.  Under  almost 
all  training  programs,  the  officer  selected  as  the  dog  handler  par- 
ticipates in  the  entire  training  program. 

The  cost  of  training  the  dog  and  handler  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  availability  of  a  trainer.  If  a  qualified  man  may  be 
found  within  the  department,  training  costs  may  be  limited  to  the 
salary  loss  of  the  handlers  and  support  of  the  dogs.  When  no  such 
trainer  is  available  and  a  professional  must  be  employed  the  cost 
per  dog  may  range  as  much  as  $1,000. 00. 

Other  costs  that  must  be  considered  include  food,  equipment, 
kennel  and  veterinarian  fees.  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  Delaware 
assign  one  officer  to  each  dog  and  the  dog  lives  with  the  officer 
at  his  home.  The  fact  that  the  dog  is  constantly  with  the  officer 
not  only  provides  a  closer  relationship  between  man  and  dog,  but 
it  also  eliminates  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  expensive  ken- 
nels and  salary  for  the  staff.  Food  is  purchased  by  the  department 
and  distributed  to  the  individual  officer  as  required.  This  food 
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consists  of  kennel  biscuits  and  canned  horsemeat  or  beef.  Balti- 
more estimated  these  expenses  to  be  about  $200.00  per  year  for 
each  doe.  Richmond  estimated  similar  costs  to  be  about  $178.00 
per  dog  per  year.  Dearborn  felt  it  was  best  to  board  out  the  dogs 
on  a  monthly  rate  and  permit  the  officer  to  purchase  such  food 
as  he  feels  proper. 

The  original  purchase  price  of  dogs  for  police  use  is  usually 
quite  low.  Pedigreed  animals  are  not  necessary  and  most  cities 
have  found  that  local  dog  breeders  are  only  too  anxious  to  do- 
nate animals  for  the  publicity  involved. 

Administration  and  Assignment:  In  the  United  States  it  would 
seem  that  departments  utilize  and  organize  their  dog  units  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  the  unit  is  large,  as  in  Baltimore — with  40  dogs, 
a  special  organization  may  be  formed.  Richmond  and  Delaware 
assign  their  dogs  to  the  patrol  division.  In  all  departments  the 
dogs  patrol  the  "hot  spot"  areas  where  crime  is  most  prevalent: 
areas  where  muggings,  robberies,  felonious  assaults  and  burgla- 
ries are  common.  Although  these  are  the  main  trouble  spots,  the 
dogs  are  ready  to  respond  to  any  calls  wherever  they  might  be  of 
use.  Most  dog  teams  work  an  eight  hour  shift,  five  days  per  week. 

Since  Baltimore's  dog  unit  is  so  large,  special  mention  might  be 
made  of  their  administrative  framework.  Members  of  this  unit  are 
assigned  to  a  centralized  command  under  an  Inspector  and  are 
available  for  use  anywhere  in  the  City.  This  unit  operates  on  a 
three  shift  basis.  Shifts  #1  and  #3  work  concurrently  between  the 
hours  of  6:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  Shift  #2  works  the  hours  of 
8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  This  schedule  permits  an  officer  to  work 
two  weeks  of  evening  watch  followed  by  one  week  of  day  watch. 
A  small  force  also  functions  in  radio  cars  between  the  hours  of 
1 :()()  a.m.  and  9:00  a.m.  During  the  day  watch  the  training  of  the 
men  and  dogs  is  intensified.  In  most  cities  the  dog  teams  are  as- 
signed to  sections  of  the  community  where  criminal  activity 
would  normally  require  additional  officers.  By  such  assignment, 
the  dogs  tend  to  replace  manpower.  Probably  the  most  effective 
deployment  of  dog  teams  would  be  in  parks,  recreation  cen- 
ters, hospital  grounds,  and  amusement  areas. 

Effectiveness  of  Dogs  on  Patrol:  The  objective  measurement  of 
any  such  complex  variable  as  crime  rates  is  dependent  on  the 
data  maintained  by  individual  departments.  Statistics  on  crime 
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Police  dogs  are  extremely  effective  in  searching  buildings  and  the  control  <>l 
suspects.  (Photos  courtesy  Stockton.  California,  Police  Department.) 

rates  and  police  efficiency  arc  open  to  criticism  from  man)  quar- 
ters, yet  they  remain  as  the  only  objective  method  by  which  the 
dogs  may  be  evaluated. 

During  the  first  nine  months  police  dogs  wen-  used  in   Rich- 
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mond,  the  overall  crime  rate  was  reduced  20c/r .  The  national  crime 
rate  rose  lSc/r  during  this  same  period.  During  a  recent  year  Balti- 
more's dog  units  participated  in  approximately  500  arrests, 
searched  240  buildings,  and  responded  to  approximately  2,400 
requests  for  police  service. 

The  suppressive  effect,  or  psychological  effect  of  dogs  on  patrol 
is  difficult  to  measure.  If  population,  social  and  economic  vari- 
ables remain  constant,  clog  units  would  probably  reduce  the 
crime  rates  considerably  in  any  appropriate  area  where  they 
might  be  employed. 

Civil  Liability:  The  legal  question  concerning  the  use  of  dogs 
in  police  patrol  revolves  around  the  constant  possibility  that  the 
dog  may  bite  or  injure  someone.  Most  states  impose  a  liability 
upon  the  owner  of  a  dog  which  bites  someone  regardless  of  the 
former  viciousness  of  the  dog  or  the  owner's  knowledge  of  such 
viciousness.  This  liability  usually  ceases  when  the  person  bitten 
is  in  or  on  private  property  unlawfully.  The  liability  of  the  dog 
owner  would  probably  not  attach  with  burglars,  prowlers,  and 
other  persons  who  commit  crimes  which  include  the  element  of 
trespass.  The  liability  is  further  limited  in  that  only  the  owner, 
which  would  be  a  city  in  the  case  of  police  dogs,  is  liable,  and 
damages  may  be  recovered  only  by  persons  bitten. 

Liability  may  arise  as  a  result  of  a  common  doctrine  in  law 
which  states:  "One  who  possesses  or  harbors  a  dangerous  animal 
is  absolutely  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  by  it  where  he  knows  or 
should  know  of  its  dangerous  propensities."  Whether  courts 
would  consider  a  dog  trained  for  attack  to  be  a  dangerous  animal 
is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  court  decision. 
If  the  courts  held  that  such  an  animal  is  inherently  dangerous, 
then  both  the  city  and  the  officer  would  probably  be  liable  for 
any  damages  inflicted  by  the  dog. 

Though  liability  might  be  imposed  on  both  the  city  and  the  of- 
ficer, there  are  defenses  to  such  actions  which  would  tend  to  ne- 
gate the  liability.  It  is  universally  held  that  an  officer  may  use 
reasonable  force  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  a  dog  is  a  force  or  instrumentality  under  the  control 
and  custodv  of  the  officer,  therefore  the  reasonable-force  rules 
should  apply.  If  the  force  used  in  the  attack  by  the  dog  was  rea- 
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The  most  common  and  effective  use  of  police  dogs  is  often  found  to  be  on 

foot  patrol  where  constant  use  may  be  made  of  the  animals  abilities.  (Photo 

courtesy  Rochester,  New  York,  Police  Department. ) 

sonable  and  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  there  should  be 
no  liability. 

Advantages:  The  present  generally  accepted  theory  behind  use 
of  dogs  on  patrol  is  that  they  not  be  employed  to  replace  officers, 
but  that  they  be  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suppress  crime 
and  make  unnecessary  the  addition  of  officers  to  areas  which 
show  an  increasing  crime  rate.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  is 
that  thev  can  search  buildings  and  property  lor  suspects  much 
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more  thoroughly  and  quickly  than  officers.  The  expense  involved 
with  police  dogs  is  primarily  of  an  initial  nature;  purchase,  train- 
ing, housing,  and  the  salary  of  the  handler  while  in  training.  After 
the  initial  expense,  only  maintenance  costs  remain,  there  being 
no  need  for  salary  or  retirement  funds. 

One  advantage  which  has  received  little  attention  is  the  favor- 
able effect  police  dogs  have  on  the  public  relations  of  the  depart- 
ment. Demonstrations  are  eagerly  sought  bv  various  local  organi- 
zations, and  opportunities  to  present  the  department  to  the  public 
are  greatly  increased.  Baltimore  furnished  dog  units  for  over 
seventy  public  demonstrations  in  one  year,  and  received  many 
more  requests  with  which  they  could  not  comply. 

From  the  present  limited  use  of  dogs  on  patrol  in  the  United 
States  it  would  appear  that  they  do  tend  to  suppress  crime. 

Disadvantages:  A  department  which  trains  officers  as  dog 
handlers  tend  to  lose  some  of  the  versatility  or  mobility  they 
previously  enjoyed.  The  transfer  or  promotion  of  the  officer  may 
require  separation  of  the  dog  and  his  handler.  In  these  cases  the 
dogs  cannot  always  be  retrained  with  a  new  handler,  and  when 
such  adjustment  is  possible,  the  department  suffers  a  second  sal- 
ary-training loss  on  the  new  officer. 

Some  personal  problems  occur  with  officers  assigned  to  dog 
units.  Uniforms  must  be  cleaned  more  frequently  because  of  dirt 
and  hair  which  adheres  to  them.  When  the  program  was  in  effect 
in  Dearborn,  police  dogs  were  used  only  on  the  night  watch,  and 
consequently,  officers  with  assignment  to  dogs  had  to  sacrifice 
day  watch  duty.  In  Richmond  a  state  law  prohibits  animals  in  es- 
tablishments serving  or  offering  food  for  sale.  This  creates  a  prob- 
lem for  officers  who  would  normally  eat  in  restaurants. 

Conclusion:  Present  experiments  indicate  that  the  employment 
of  dogs  on  patrol  is  an  economical  and  practical  method  to  re- 
duce the  necessity  of  additional  patrolmen,  and  tends  to  supple- 
ment the  patrol  force  in  this  manner.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
use  of  dogs  on  patrol  will  meet  with  equal  success  in  every  com- 
munity. 

Seven  cities  in  the  United  States  which  employed  police  dogs 
have  since  discontinued  their  use.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  program  are  main   and  varied.  Some  cities  found  that  their 
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composition  did  not  lend  it. sell  to  the  best  capabilities  <>1  the 
dogs;  particularly  cities  having  no  heavy  industry,  population 
concentration,  or  areas  ot  high  crime  rate.  Other  failures  were 
probably  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  ol  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  dogs  and  poorly  developed  training  or  public 
relations  programs. 

POLICE  CADETS 

Of  constant  concern  to  the  police  administrator  is  the  man- 
power-salary waste  caused  by  use  of  patrolmen  in  clerical  and 
other  support  positions.  In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situation 
most  police  departments  have  employed  civilians  to  replace  pa- 
trolmen in  non-enforcement  duties.  The  pay  scale  set  for  civilian 
support  workers  is  usually  quite  low,  and  the  quality  of  employ- 
ees in  these  positions  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Another  problem  vexing  police  administrators  is  the  difficulty 
in  recruiting  new  personnel,  in  competition  with  private  industry. 
The  usual  minimum  employment  age  for  policemen  is  21,  with 
some  departments  ranging  as  high  as  23  and  25.  Young  men  who 
graduate  from  high  school  at  18,  are  employed  for  three  years  in 
private  industry  before  they  reach  the  minimum  recruitment  age 
for  the  police  service.  Often  they  earn  more  than  top  salary  cur- 
rentlv  paid  patrolmen. 

Several  police  administrators  have  combined  these  two  prob- 
lems and  evolved  a  solution  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  "Po- 
lice Cadet  Program."  Basically  the  plan  involves  the  recruitment 
of  high  school  graduates  into  the  department  as  civilian  clerks. 
The  cadets  work  in  non-enforcement  positions  until  they  attain 
the  required  age  to  become  regular  patrolmen.  The  theorv  behind 
the  program  is  basically  that:  (1)  cadets  will  discharge  their 
clerical  duties  with  skill  and  vigor  as  they  seek  advancement, 
(2)  when  the  cadet  becomes  an  officer,  he  will  have  a  wide  back- 
ground of  experience  on  the  department,  and  (3)  the  cadet  will 
be  deterred  from  seeking  employment  in  private  industry  during 
this  critical  three-)  ear  period. 

Extent:  The  police  cadet  program  is  firmly  established  in  Eng- 
land and  exists  in  several  other  European  countries.  The  English 
system  recruits  at  a  younger  level  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
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Uniformed  cadets  may  perform  a  variety  of  clerical  tasks  such  as  operating 
a  teletype  machine.  (Photo  courtesy  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Police  Depart- 
ment. ) 

their  program  is  closely  tied  to  military  service  and  a  centralized 
police  college.  Police  agencies  in  the  United  States  which  have 
implemented  the  cadet  plan  include  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  Youngs- 
town,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Pasadena,  Detroit,  San  Diego, 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Many  other  agencies,  in- 
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eluding  Washington,  D.  C,  are  experimenting  with  the  plan. 
Philadelphia,  which  recently  announced  its  cadet  plan,  proposes 
to  place  the  cadet  on  the  street  as  a  functioning  police  officer  by 
his  20th  birthday.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  under 
consideration  a  cadet  program  which  involves  college  training. 
This  program  is  described  in  Appendix  II. 

Selection:  The  most  common  method  of  selection  involves  the 
cadet  taking  the  regular  patrolman's  entrance  examination.  A  few 
departments  require  special  clerical  or  typing  tests.  The  usual 
age  is  a  minimum  of  18  and  a  maximum  of  21,  although  several 
departments  recruit  at  17.  A  universal  requirement  is  that  the 
cadet,  at  time  of  entry,  meet  the  physical  requirements  for  patrol- 
men. Some  departments  do  not  require  high  school  graduation 
but  most  require  completion  of  typing  and  clerical  courses.  The 
majority  of  cities  using  cadets  have  established  their  selection  and 
tenure  under  civil  service  control.  Salary  is  usually  the  equivalent 
of  that  paid  to  civilian  employees. 

Training:  Some  type  of  pre-service  training  is  given  the  cadet 
in  most  departments,  usually  of  an  indoctrination  or  clerical  na- 
ture. In-service  training  is  conducted  on  all  departments  in  vari- 
ety and  combination.  Many  departments  maintain  periodic  in- 
service  classes  for  cadets  and  supplement  this  by  rotation  and 
on-the- job-training  in  all  divisions  of  the  department. 

A  few  departments  require  the  cadet  to  complete  college  train- 
ing outside  the  department.  The  New  York  Port  Authority,  for  in- 
stance makes  attendance  at  local  colleges,  offering  a  police  sci- 
ence curriculum,  a  condition  of  employment.  Under  this  plan, 
the  department  assures  tuition  and  other  costs  for  the  two-year 
program. 

Duties:  In  most  departments  the  police  cadet  performs  only 
clerical  non-emergencv  level  service  involving  little  public  con- 
tact. One  marked  exception  is  the  New  York  Port  Authority  where 
cadets  are  used  to  replace  toll  officers  on  bridges  and  tunnels.  As 
the  programs  expand  and  the  utility  of  the  cadet  becomes  recog- 
nized, it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  used  in  more  important  sup- 
port positions  such  as  desk  and  complaint  clerks,  radio  dis- 
patchers, auxiliary  jailers,  ambulance  attendants,  and  prisoner 
transportation  drivers. 

The  departments  now  using  cadets  require  them  to  be  uni- 
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formed,  but  only  in  a  few  departments  is  the  uniform  identical  to 
that  worn  by  regular  officers.  In  Philadelphia  only  are  the  cadets 
permitted  to  bear  side  arms  and  possess  credentials  which  iden- 
tify them  as  police  officers. 

Promotion  to  Patrolman:  On  departments  where  the  cadet  is 
not  required  to  take  the  patrolman's  examination  on  entry,  he  is 
required  to  complete  it  prior  to  appointment  at  age  21.  The  ma- 
jority of  departments,  however,  require  this  test  at  the  time  of  em- 
ployment as  a  cadet,  and  promotion  to  patrolman  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  department  head. 
A  few  departments  annex  additional  requirements  for  promotion 
such  as  education  or  other  proficiency.  The  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority, for  instance,  will  not  promote  the  cadet  to  patrolman  un- 
less he  has  completed  64  units  of  police  science  at  the  college  level 
with  a  satisfactory  grade  average.  A  few  departments  award  the 
cadet  salary  longevity  as  a  patrolman  for  his  cadet  service.  Thus  a 
cadet,  on  appointment  to  patrolman,  might  receive  a  salary  sev- 
eral levels  higher  than  a  beginning  patrolman. 

Advantages:  Police  cadets  may  be  employed  to  relieve  patrol- 
men from  non-enforcement  tasks,  thus  increasing  the  patrol  force. 
They  may  also  be  used  to  replace  civilian  support  workers;  inject- 
ing vitality  and  career  enthusiasm  into  these  areas  of  the  depart- 
ment. When  the  cadet  becomes  a  patrolman,  he  will  have  several 
years  of  experience  on  the  department,  familiarity  with  its  proce- 
dures and  organization,  and  an  understanding  of  its  policies  and 
problems. 

While  the  cadet  is  serving  the  department  he  is  in  effect  on  a 
long  term  pre-probationarv  period.  The  department  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  him  for  as  much  as  three  years,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  his  temperment,  stamina,  and  aptitude  for  police  serv- 
ice. By  the  same  token,  the  cadet  has  an  opportunity  to  observe 
police  service  closely  and  to  decide  carefully  if  he  wishes  to  enter 
this  career.  Should  lie  choose  to  leave  the  police  service,  he  is  still 
of  an  age  to  enter  any  other  trade  or  industry  at  the  apprentice 
level. 

Disadvantages:  One  major  disadvantage  of  the  cadet  program 
is  that  men  of  the  eligible  age  are  also  frequently  subject  to  mili- 
tary service.  Some  departments  have  rejected  the  plan  solely  on 
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the  possibility  that  the  cadets  might  be  drafted,  when  in  fact 
more  inductions  are  made  between  21  and  26  than  between  18 
and  21.  In  any  event,  one  suggestion  bears  further  study.  The 
United  States  Army  maintains  a  highly  trained  and  specialized 
Corps  of  Military  Police.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  police  sen  ice  and  the  military  to  permit  police  cadets 
to  complete  their  military  obligation  in  the  Military  Police.  Still 
another  alternative  is  the  Reserve  program  offered  by  each 
branch  of  the  military  service.  A  Military  Police  or  Air  Police  re- 
serve facilitv  may  be  found  near  any  metropolitan  area. 

Another  major  objection  to  the  Cadet  Program  is  their  wearing 
of  uniforms.  Many  police  officials  feel  that  the  citizen  will  not  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  cadets  and  regular  officers.  Should  a 
cadet,  in  police  uniform,  be  called  upon  to  act  by  a  citizen,  and, 
be  unable  to  do  so,  some  adverse  public  opinion  might  result. 
This  objection  max  be  reduced  somewhat  by  assigning  the  cadet 
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duties  inside  police  buildings.  Cincinnati  tends  to  counteract  this 
problem  by  outfitting  their  cadets  in  an  easily  recognizable  uni- 
form which  does  not  resemble  that  worn  by  regular  officers. 

Unfortunately  some  police  departments  follow  a  policy  of  staff- 
ing their  jail,  records  or  communication  units  with  personnel  who 
are  under  discipline  or  of  a  lesser  caliber  than  field  officers.  In 
such  a  department  it  would  be  quite  undesirable  to  place  cadets 
under  the  supervision  of  this  type  of  officer. 

Conclusions:  The  police  cadet  program  would  seem  to  have 
great  promise  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  patrolman,  as  well 
as  solving  other  police  problems.  While  each  program  must  be 
tailored  to  the  individual  department  concerned,  several  features 
seem  to  be  universally  desirable:  (1)  selection  by  regular  civil 
service  methods,  (2)  completion  of  high  school  prior  to  entry, 
( 3 )  co-ordination  of  the  program  with  a  local  college  which  offers 
courses  in  police  science,  ( 4 )  co-ordination  witli  the  military  serv- 
ice to  insure  continuation  of  police  training,  and  (5)  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctive  uniform. 

INTEGRATED  FIRE  AND  POLICE  SERVICES 

Among  other  innovations  that  have  captured  the  interest  of 
municipal  administrators  throughout  the  nation  is  the  integrated 
fire  and  police  department.  These  departments,  usually  called 
"Public  Safety  Departments,"  are  characterized  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent by  firemen  performing  patrol  functions  and  by  patrolmen 
performing  fire  fighting  functions.  Integrated  fire  and  police  de- 
partments are  increasing  throughout  the  United  States  and,  where 
successful,  tend  to  maintain  maximum  patrol  strength  at  optimum 
cost. 

Extent:  The  exact  number  of  integrated  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments is  not  presently  known,  although  in  excess  of  twenty  have 
been  mentioned  in  police  literature  since  1950.  These  communi- 
ties range  in  size  from  Sewickly  Heights,  Pennsylvania  (popula- 
tion 671)  to  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (population  110,- 
000).  Geographically  these  communities  tend  to  cluster  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Organization:  The  degree  of  integration  varies  greatly  from  one 
community  to  another.  Total  integration  is  the  most  usual  svstem, 
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requiring  that  patrolmen  be  completely  trained  in  both  fire  and 

police  functions;  specialization  being  limited  to  ranking  officers. 
Sunnyvale,  California,  and  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  presently  uti- 
lize total  integration. 

Partial  integration,  adopted  by  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, maintains  separate  fire  and  police  units,  but  has  a  specially 
organized  unit,  composed  of  men  trained  in  both  fire  and  police 
functions.  The  special  unit  was  organized  on  an  experimental 
basis  and  was  assigned  to  serve  a  newly  annexed  area.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  experimental  unit  may  result  in  a  greater  degree  oi 
integration  for  the  fire  and  police  departments. 

Partial  integration  with  the  use  of  volunteer  firemen  is  the 
method  used  by  several  small  communities.  Fox  Point,  Wiscon- 
sin, trains  patrolmen  in  emergency  fire  fighting  techniques.  A 
lieutenant  who  is  an  experienced  fireman  is  on  duty  at  the  station 
at  all  times.  When  a  fire  occurs,  the  patrolman  takes  preliminary 
action,  while  the  lieutenant  drives  fire  equipment  to  the  scene. 
Volunteer  firemen  also  respond  to  the  fire  and  relieve  the  patrol- 
men. 

Operation:  The  public  safety  department  of  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia, presents  a  typical  example  of  the  operation  of  a  totally  in- 
tegrated department.  Specialization  occurs  at  the  level  of  lieuten- 
ant with  respect  to  criminal  investigation,  fire  prevention,  records, 
communications  and  administration. 

The  public  safetv  officers  function  as  patrolmen  until  a  fire  oc- 
curs. Patrol  units  respond  to  the  fire  and  take  preliminary  action. 
Station  personnel  and  the  lieutenant  drive  fire  equipment  to  the 
scene  and  then  all  personnel  operate  under  his  supervision  until 
the  fire  is  extinguished. 

Cost:  The  economies  of  integration  are  often  concealed.  Actual 
payroll  costs  are  not  decreased  under  most  systems  as  the  public 
safetv  officer  usually  receives  a  higher  salary  than  a  policeman  or 
a  fireman,  to  compensate  for  increased  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  savings  to  the  communitv  in  reduced  crime  cost,  due  to  in- 
creased patrol,  is  the  factor  which  would  establish  the  economy 
of  integration. 

Indirect  savings  to  the  community  usually  result  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  fire  insurance  rates.  After  integration  in  Sunnyvale,  the 
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Pacific  Coast  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  changed  their  rating 
from  class  six  to  class  five.  This  resulted  in  a  total  savings  to  prop- 
erty owners  of  $30,000  a  year,  equivalent  to  22.7  cents  on  the  tax 
rate. 

Advantages:  The  integrated  fire  and  police  department  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  public  safety  officers  who  remain 
inactive  at  a  station  waiting  for  an  emergency  to  occur.  Where  in 
the  non-integrated  services,  firemen  sleep  or  sit  at  the  station 
awaiting  a  fire  call,  in  the  integrated  department,  firemen  activelv 
assist  the  patrolmen  in  policing  the  community. 

The  wide  scope  of  training  given  a  public  safetv  officer  permits 
great  versatility  of  assignment.  An  average  city  of  10,000  would 
employ  approximately  12  police  officers  and  7  firemen  to  sepa- 
rately control  crime  and  conflagration.  A  similar  city,  utilizing  an 
integrated  public  safetv  department  can  provide  19  firemen  at  the 
scene  of  a  major  fire  or  19  policemen  in  a  critical  law  enforcement 
situation.  The  chief  of  such  an  integrated  department  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  a  larger  organization  with  which  to  provide 
vacation  and  sick  reliefs. 

Disadvantages:  The  major  disadvantage  of  the  integrated  de- 
partment involves  the  total  deployment  which  occurs  during  a 
fire.  Opponents  of  the  svstem  claim  that  criminals  could  easily 
start  a  fire  in  one  part  of  a  small  city  to  decov  the  public  safetv 
department,  then  commit  a  robbery  elsewhere.  This  situation  is  a 
remote  possibility,  vet  it  is  also  argued  that  any  criminal  who  is 
resourceful  enough  to  set  a  fire  as  a  decov  for  a  public  safetv  de- 
partment would  be  resourceful  enough  to  place  a  false  police  call 
to  decoy  the  police  department. 

Another  disadvantage  in  communities  over  20,000  in  popula- 
tion is  the  need  to  specialize  in  traffic,  detective,  juvenile,  fire  pre- 
vention, rescue,  and  other  functions.  It  is  obvious  that  any  degree 
of  specialization  at  the  level  of  execution  would  lessen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  integrated  fire  and  police  department. 

Conclusions:  The  integration  of  fire  and  police  services  would 
seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  supplementing  the  patrol 
force  in  some  communities.  A  great  main  communities  have  a 
crime  problem  or  industrial  fire  hazard  which  could  not  be  pro- 
tected against  by  a  public  safetv  department. 
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Mam  cities  have  adopted  an  integrated  service  and  later  reor- 
ganized into  separate  fire  and  poliee  departments.  Some  oi  these 
failures  were  caused  by  internal  and  community  pressures,  not  l>\ 
the  failure  of  the  organization  to  perform  its  function.  Police 
and  fire  personnel  tend  to  resist  transformation  into  public 
safety  officers.  Members  of  the  community  often  resist  change, 
particularly  when  it  affects  city  government.  The  success  of  any 
attempt  to  integrate  the  two  services  depends,  to  a  great  degree, 
on  the  planning,  training,  and  public  relations  program  which 
precedes  the  integration. 


Chapter  IV- 

PLANNING  FOR  PATROL 


Consideration  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  police  service 
makes  it  apparent  that  police  objectives  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  most  effective  and  economical  manner,  for  if  this  is 
not  done  an  unreasonable  burden  will  be  placed  on  the  taxpayer 
and  he  will  demand,  and  may  well  obtain,  unrealistic  reforms  in 
the  police  structure.  Police  objectives,  like  all  other  objectives  in 
life,  are  most  effectively  and  economically  achieved  through  the 
process  of  planning. 

Planning  can  be  defined  as  the  process  of  developing  a  method 
of  procedure  or  an  arrangement  of  parts  intended  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  a  defined  objective.  Almost  everything  we  do 
in  life  is  preceded  bv  planning.  Menus  and  recipes  exist  before 
the  meal  is  cooked.  Blueprints  and  specifications  are  prepared  be- 
fore anyone  would  think  of  starting  construction  on  a  building, 
a  ship,  or  a  bridge.  Tactical  plans  are  prepared  by  the  military 
before  a  battle  is  begun. 

In  general,  planning  at  the  patrol  unit  level  consists  of  two 
types:  (1)  supplementation  of  orders  from  higher  levels,  and 
(2)  origination  of  plans  at  the  unit  level  to  meet  unit  problems 
and  objectives. 

Patrol  administrators  have  the  responsibility  for  planning  the 
implementation  and  supplementation  of  orders  which  originate 
from  higher  levels.  This  activity  may  involve  any  of  the  five  tvpes 
of  plans:  procedural,  tactical,  operational,  extra-departmental,  or 
management.  Plans  are  supplemented  as  necessarv  to  apply  to 
local  conditions,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  departmental  pol- 
icy. 

Certain  preliminary  steps  are  suggested  in  the  supplementation 
of  orders  and  directives  from  higher  levels.  These  include:  ( 1 )  es- 
tablishing   the    objective,    (2)     determining    the    applicability, 
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(3)  evaluating  the  applicability,   (4)   analyzing  the  facts,  and 

(5)  deciding  on  the  action  to  be  taken. 

In  determining  the  objectives  of  the  order,  establish  answers  to 
the  following  questions.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  order?  What  is 
the  order  intended  to  accomplish?  What  methods  or  procedures 
are  established  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective? 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  how  the  order  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  patrol  unit.  Is  the  order  generally  applicable  to  the  unit? 
Can  the  order  be  uniformly  applied  in  the  unit,  or  must  special 
circumstances  be  considered?  This  step  includes  an  estimate  of 
what  is  needed  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  objective  of  the 
order  in  terms  of  manpower,  motor  vehicles,  communications, 
special  equipment,  supplies  and  specialized  training.  Determine 
whether  the  desired  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  efficient  use 
of  personnel  and  equipment  on  hand  which  would  include  a  re- 
distribution of  men  and  material  within  the  command  unit.  If 
the  personnel  and  equipment  is  not  adequate  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results,  aid  should  be  requested  from  the  next  higher  level 
of  command. 

To  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  possible  supplementation  at  the 
unit  level,  if  the  problems  of  application  are  uncertain  and  time 
permits,  consideration  should  be  given  to  using  the  counsel  and 
soliciting  opinions  of  experienced  subordinates.  All  available  in- 
formation relating  to  the  problem  should  be  sought  out.  This 
would  include  statistical  as  well  as  other  factual  data. 

When  all  the  available  data  is  assembled  it  should  be  analyzed 
and  evaluated.  The  personal  knowledge  of  the  patrol  unit  com- 
mander is  also  applied  in  this  evaluation  process. 

At  this  point  the  patrol  administrator  is  in  a  position  to  decide 
on  the  action  to  be  taken.  It  may  be  that  no  supplementation  is 
required.  It  may  be  that  the  issuance  of  a  supplementary  bulletin 
or  memorandum  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  a  detailed  order  ( or  plan )  to  supplement  the  order  com- 
ing from  the  higher  level. 

The  second  tvpe  of  planning  originates  at  the  patrol  unit  level. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  patrol  unit  problems  and  objectives.  This 
activity  involves  the  application  of  basic  planning  methods  and 
includes  planning  for  special  events,  patrol  office  operations,  as- 
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signment   and   use   of   unit   personnel,   disaster   operations,   and 
standard  patrol  operating  procedures. 

PROCEDURAL  PLANS  AT  THE  PATROL  UNIT  LEVEL 

Procedural  plans  deal  with  procedures  that  have  been  outlined 
and  officially  adopted  by  all  members  of  the  unit  under  specified 
circumstances.  They  include  every  standard  operating  procedure. 
Examples  of  planning  at  the  unit  level  in  this  area  would  include 
the  booking  of  prisoners,  the  methods  of  testing  persons  sus- 
pected of  being  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  local  procedures 
established  for  radio  station  operation,  clerical  procedures,  and 
the  reporting  of  news  items  to  public  news  media. 

The  importance  of  standardized  procedures  concerning  daily 
occurrences  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Without  standard  operat- 
ing procedures  there  is  no  uniformity  of  operation.  Without  uni- 
formity of  operation  patrol  personnel  cannot  function  efficiently 
as  a  team.  The  lack  of  procedural  plans  (standard  operating  pro- 
cedures )  may  result  in  criticism  of  the  department,  in  that  neces- 
sary steps  may  be  overlooked,  and  procedures  may  be  unsatisfac- 
tory due  to  the  lack  of  standardization. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  procedural  plans,  all  supervisory  per- 
sonnel must  be  on  the  alert  for  possible  need  for  such  planning. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  planning  may  be  indicated  by  lack  of 
understanding  and  non-uniformity  in  methods  of  handling  a  spe- 
cific and  frequently  occurring  task  which  has  resulted  in  the  use 
of  improper  procedures,  by  rough  or  slip-shod  methods  of  per- 
forming a  specific  task,  by  complete  failure  of  a  specific  function 
in  the  unit  due  to  confusion,  and  by  the  possibility  of  failure  in  an 
important  operation  for  which  the  procedure  has  evolved  and 
become  standardized  without  being  ordered.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  desirable  to  record  the  procedure  if  only  for  the  benefit  of 
new  officers.  However,  the  need  for  the  plan  must  be  real,  as  un- 
necessary procedural  plans  for  minor  operations  may  confuse 
rather  than  help,  and  they  may  tend  to  destroy  initiative. 

The  objective  of  the  needed  procedural  plan  must  be  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  determined  what  the  plan  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish. For  example,  a  procedure  for  the  processing  of  prisoners 
should  have  the   following  objectives   to   cause   maximum   effi- 
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ciencv  in  the  hooking  and  processing  of  all  prisoners:  (  1  )  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  (2)  as  required  by  departmental  orders,  and  (  3)  in 
cooperation  with  any  other  agency  involved. 

Prior  to  developing  the  procedural  plan,  planning  information 
must  be  obtained.  The  information  must  be  relevant  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objective.  In  the  foregoing  case  some  of  the 
items  to  he  considered  would  he:  ( 1 )  location  of  confinement  de- 
pending on  arrest  location,  (2)  hooking  procedures  of  the  various 
jails  used,  (3)  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
jured prisoners,  ( 4  )  procedures  for  confinement  of  injured  prison- 
ers in  hospital  wards,  (5)  necessary  notification  to  assure  arraign- 
ment of  prisoners,  (6)  procedures  for  the  disposition  of  property 
and  vehicles  of  persons  hooked,  (7)  procedures  for  notification 
to  the  district  attorney  in  specific  cases,  and  (8)  procedures  for 
hooking  juveniles  and  persons  mentally  disturbed.  In  this  exam- 
ple to  obtain  complete  basic  information  for  plan  preparation  it 
would  be  necessarv  to  contact  the  following  officials:  (1)  sheriffs 
or  police  chiefs  in  charge  of  places  of  confinement,  (2)  district 
attorney,  (3)  hospital  administrator,  (4)  coroner,  (5)  probation 
officers,  and  (6)  county  medical  officers.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
plan  must  be  consistent  with  departmental  policy  and  orders.  If 
the  policy  is  not  known,  judgment  must  be  used.  If  doubt  as  to 
propriety  of  the  plan  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  next 
higher  level  of  command  for  a  decision. 

Upon  compilation  of  all  the  available  material,  the  plan  is 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  objective.  When  the  plan  is  drafted,  it 
should  be  tested  for  feasibility,  practicability,  and  acceptance  by 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  important  that  the  plan  he 
clear.  All  persons  must  be  able  to  understand:  ( 1)  what  is  to  be 
done,  (2)  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  (3)  why  it  is  necessary.  In 
this  stage  of  planning,  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  selected 
persons  affected  by  the  plan  by  soliciting  their  comments  and 
suggestions.  If  the  plan  will  affect  the  public,  it  is  usually  wise  to 
determine  the  public  reaction.  This  may  be  done  by  discussing 
the  factors  involved  with  selected  members  of  the  public.  Caution 
should  be  used  in  this  step;  conversation  should  he  casual,  yet 
sufficient  to  draw  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  person  interested.  It 
is  usually  unwise  to  reveal  more  details  of  a  tentative  plan  than  is 
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necessary.  If  a  plan  is  tentative,  it  should  be  presented  as  some- 
thing under  consideration  rather  than  as  an  order.  If  the  plan 
affects  the  public,  and  it  is  not  found  acceptable  when  public 
opinion  is  sampled,  the  plan  should  be  changed,  or  a  public  con- 
ditioning program  should  be  instigated  through  the  use  of  various 
public  information  media. 

After  the  completed  plan  is  drawn  up  in  detail,  concurrences 
must  be  obtained  from  representatives  of  the  group  affected  by 
the  plan.  This  process  will  allow  the  unit  commander  to  modifv 
the  plan  if  weaknesses  or  improvements  are  pointed  out.  This  re- 
view will  also  present  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  plan.  Frequently' 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  modifv  a  plan  will  markedly  en- 
hance its  acceptance  by  the  group. 

Procedural  plans  must  be  periodically  reviewed  for  needed  re- 
visions which  may  be  necessitated  by  changing  conditions. 
Should  it  become  apparent  that  any  part  of  the  plan  should  be 
revised,  the  entire  plan  must  again  be  reviewed  to  ascertain  if 
the  portion  changed  will  necessitate  a  revision  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  plan. 

TACTICAL  PLANS  AT  THE  PATROL  UNIT  LEVEL 

Tactical  plans  are  defined  as  plans  which  concern  methods  of 
action  to  be  taken  at  a  designated  location  and  under  specified 
circumstances.  Examples  of  tactical  plans  at  the  unit  level  would 
include  planning  for  major  incidents,  disasters,  special  events, 
road  blocks,  major  crimes,  etc. 

Tactical  plans  are  generallv  emergency  tvpe  plans  that  can  be 
put  into  effect  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  condition  requiring 
their  use.  An  exception  to  this  would  be  plans  for  special  events. 
Tactical  plans  are  important  as  without  them  the  operation  of  a 
patrol  unit  will  usually  be  inefficient  and  uncoordinated.  Special 
event  planning  is  important  as  it  permits  most  of  the  routine  deci- 
sions to  be  made  in  advance,  not  under  pressure,  and  communi- 
cated to  those  directed.  It  is  possible  to  adequately  and  efficiently 
estimate  and  assign  personnel  and  equipment.  Both  emergency' 
and  non-emergency  tactical  plans  must  be  prepared.  The  steps 
in  planning  are  the  same.  When  the  plan  is  placed  into  operation 
the  unit  commander  will  have  little  time  for  planning,  but  will  be 
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essential!)  engaged  in  directing  the  activity,  and  with  making 
minor  changes  in  plans  during  the  execution.  Tactical  plans 
should  also  establish  necessary  mechanical  coordination  that  will 
function  when  the  plan  is  placed  into  effect. 

Patrol  unit  commanders  must  be  alert  to  the  need  for  tactical 
plans.  Emergency-type  plans  are  essential  to  every  police  operat- 
ing unit.  They  should  be  prepared,  be  on  file,  and  available  for 
immediate  use. 


Special  event  planning  is  dependent  on  adequate  information  as  to  tin-  time 
of  their  occurrence,  as  such  plans  often  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  com- 
plete.  (Photo  courtesy  New   York  Police  Department.) 

Special  event  plans  cannot  be  standardized  as  the  locations, 
functions,  and  events  vary.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  ol 
intelligence  to  provide  the  unit  commander  with  notification  of 
forthcoming  special  events  so  that  the  time  prior  to  the  event 
may  be  utilized  for  planning.  There  are  several  methods  of  ob- 
taining  information   on   forthcoming   events:    (1)    newspapers. 
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(2)  radio  and  television,  (3)  chambers  of  commerce,  (4)  allied 
agencies,  and  (5)  by  training  personnel  to  report  any  information 
they  might  receive  concerning  forthcoming  events.  Due  to  the 
variation  in  magnitude  of  special  events  very  little  planning  need 
be  done  for  some  and  a  great  amount  for  others.  Plans  requiring 
extensive  preparation  should  be  given  a  deadline,  and  planning 
started  sufficiently  in  advance  to  permit  completion  prior  to  the 
deadline  date.  Where  the  plan  is  of  major  proportions,  a  series  of 
deadline  dates  for  completion  of  various  phases  may  be  needed. 
Minor  events  may  require  no  more  planning  than  the  deployment 
of  one  or  two  officers  to  handle  the  given  situation.  A  planning 
tickler  file  should  be  established  that  will  alert  the  supervisor  pre- 
paring the  monthly  duty  schedule  to  any  events  which  will  need 
special  attention.  The  filing  system  of  a  department  should  pro- 
vide a  place  for  this  information. 

Emergency  planning  may  have  the  objective  of  establishing  a 
predetermined  method  of  alerting,  deployment  and  action  that 
will  assure  coordination  of  personnel  and  allied  agencies,  and 
providing  efficient  aid  and  assistance  to  the  public  during  any 
emergencv  not  amounting  to  a  state  of  extreme  emergency.  Spe- 
cial event  planning  may  have  the  objective  of  establishing  a  plan 
that  will  assure  efficient  deployment  of  personnel  and  equipment, 
in  coordination  with  other  involved  agencies,  to  provide  for  the 
best  possible  control  of  crowds  and  flow  of  traffic  attending  the 
function. 

Emergencv  planning  will  require  much  diversified  information 
due  to  the  possible  magnitude  of  the  situation  planned  for.  All 
information  gathered  should  be  pertinent,  and  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  action  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  plan.  Typical  information  for  emergencv  plans 
would  include:  (1)  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  as- 
signed personnel,  (2)  method  of  alerting  personnel,  (3)  available 
equipment  and  its  location,  (4)  movement  of  emergency  and 
non-emergencv  traffic,  (5)  available  roadway  net,  (6)  available 
and  emergency  communications,  (7)  gasoline  supplies  normally 
available,  and  emergencv  supplies  in  the  event  of  power  failure, 
(S)  availability  and  location  of  emergency  equipment  such  as 
fire,   ambulance,   and   rescue   units,    (9)    location   of   tow   cars, 


Most  emergency  planning  must  include  the  availability  of  equipment.  The 
mobile  command  post  is  often  a  requirement  in  disaster  planning.  (Photos 
courtesy  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department   and  Texas  Department 

of  Public  Safer)    I 
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( 10 )  methods  of  evacuation  of  public  affected,  (11)  coordination 
with  other  affected  agencies,  (12)  location  of  road  depart- 
ment maintenance  yards,  equipment  and  personnel  available, 
( 13)  when  to  place  the  plan  into  effect,  ( 14)  designation  of  tasks 
to  be  performed  ( actual  staffing  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion), (15)  control  center  establishment,  (16)  public  utilities 
services,  (17)  location  and  capacities  of  hospitals,  (18)  com- 
munication with  news-gathering  media,  and  ( 19 )  location  of 
housing  facilities  for  additional  personnel. 


Tactical  plans  at  the  unit  level  arc  designed  to  permit  rapid  and  efficient 
action   when   disaster  strikes.    (Photo  courtesy   Seattle,   Washington,   Police 

Department.) 

The  above  list  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  all-inclusive, 
rather  it  is  indicative  of  the  type  of  planning  information  needed. 
In  order  to  obtain  complete  planning  information,  it  is  necessary 
to  confer  with  various  agencies  which  may  be  involved  to  estab- 
lish mechanical  coordination  that  will  function  when  the  plan  is 
activated. 
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Non-emergenc)  or  special  event  planning,  dependent  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  event,  may  require  equall)  as  much  planning 
information,  but  the  information  gathered  should  be  pertinent  so 
that  vital  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  screening  out  non-essential 
information.  Typical  planning  information  for  speeial  event  plans 
would  consider:  (1)  nature  of  the  event,  (2)  location  of  the 
event,  (3)  time  of  the  event,  i.e.,  date  or  dates,  times,  scheduled 
duration,  (4)  estimated  number  of  vehicles  and  people  to  attend, 
(5)  available  roadway  net,  (6)  available  parking  facilities, 
(7)  communications,  (8)  allied  enforcement  agencies,  (9)  am- 
bulance and  tow  car  use  and  locations,  (10)  available  personnel 
and  equipment,  (11)  public  utilities,  (12)  control  centers, 
( 13 )  housing  of  additional  assigned  personnel,  ( 14 )  first  aid  cen- 
ters and  hospitals,  (15)  public  news  media,  (16)  traffic  move- 
ment in  or  about  the  control  area,  (17)  prohibition  of  certain 
types  of  vehicles  in  the  area,  (18)  designation  of  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed, staffing  to  be  done  immediately  prior  to  execution  of  the 
plan,  (19)  disposition  of  prisoners,  (20)  other  agencies  affected. 
This  list  is  not  all-inclusive  but  does  indicate  some  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  necessary  in  planning.  In  order  to  obtain  complete 
planning  information  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  with  all 
other  agencies  and  groups  which  may  have  formulated  plans  that 
would  require  integration  or  co-ordination. 

When  all  the  available  information  has  been  compiled,  the 
plan  is  developed  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

OPERATIONAL  PLANS 

Operational  plans  are  the  work  programs  of  the  field  units.  The 
work  to  be  done  is  estimated,  manpower  and  equipment  is  allo- 
cated. Proper  objectives  are  defined  and  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment are  developed. 

Statistical  analysis  is  most  widely  used  in  operational  planning. 
Statistics  furnished  to  or  compiled  by  commanders  should  pro- 
vide essential  basic  information  regarding:  (1)  the  type  of  prob- 
lem, (2)  the  size  of  the  problem,  (3)  the  time  of  the  problem 
and  (4)  the  location  of  the  problem.  Information  for  planning 
can  be  gained  by  utilizing  two  primary  methods,  comparison  or 
contrast;  comparing  past  experiences  in  order  to  predict  factors 
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which  will  affect  the  plan,  and  contrasting  like  circumstances  to 
detect  similarities  or  exceptions  which  arc  pertinent  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem.  The  success  of  operational  planning 
depends  on  how  well  the  commander  can  predict  the  nature  of 
the  future  problems  and  intelligently  deploy  the  available  re- 
sources against  them. 

The  principle  of  selective  enforcement  may  be  applied  in  de- 
veloping the  work  schedules  of  the  unit.  It  has  long  been  accepted 
that  patrol  manpower  should  be  assigned  to  the  places  where 
and  the  times  when  statistics  show  that  police  problems  are  oc- 
curring. One  common  practice  is  to  arrange  each  month's  sched- 
ule to  provide  a  basic  coverage  for  all  beats.  In  this  respect,  the 
commander  should  consider  the  value  of  experimenting.  Would 
better  results  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  less  important  beats 
open,  with  minimum  patrol,  and  answering  specific  calls  only? 
Then  all  possible  officer  strength  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
beats  where  more  incidents  are  occurring.  This  is  admittedly  a 
calculated  risk,  but  it  may  result  in  a  greater  reduction  in  total 
offenses,  even  though  the  number  occurring  on  the  less-patrolled 
beats  may  rise,  and  there  may  be  delay  in  handling  incidents 
when  they  occur. 

Another  type  of  experiment  would  be  to  assign  officers  to  spe- 
cific locations  or  portions  of  beats  rather  than  the  entire  beat.  For 
example,  if  fifty  per  cent  of  the  problem  on  a  one  mile  beat  is  oc- 
curring within  a  two  or  three  block  portion  of  it,  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  officer's  time,  and  possibly  all  of  it,  should  be  spent  in 
the  area  of  high  frecjuencv.  Any  experimental  procedures  must  be 
thoroughlv  explained  to  the  officers.  Thev  must  be  told  what  is 
wanted,  why,  and  then  invited  to  participate  in  planning  how  it  is 
to  be  done.  Additional  control  by  field  supervisors  will  probably 
be  necessarv  as  a  small  beat  quickly  becomes  monotonous,  and  of- 
ficers may  drift  off  from  it  for  any  pretext  unless  thev  are  prop- 
erly motivated  and  supervised. 

The  development  and  use  of  the  statistics  available  may  not  be 
sufficiently  detailed  for  all  deployment.  In  many  cases,  it  is  desir- 
able to  locate  the  unit's  problem  more  specifically  than  by  beat. 
For  this  purpose,  the  spot  map  (pin  map)  is  very  practical.  This 
map  includes  any  area  or  part  of  a  city,  upon  which  may  be  iudi- 
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cated   (b)   varicolored  pins,  tabs,  or  marks)   the  occurrence  <>l 
a  criminal  incident. 

The  recording  of  criminal  incidents  has  a  dual  purpose — the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  the  repression  <>l  crime.  Apprehen- 
sion is  effected  through  the  description  of  the  crime  and  the  sus- 
pect. Repression  is  evolved  from  the  information  of  the  location 
where  the  crime  occurred  and  the  time  the  crime  occurred.  Each 
recorded  criminal  incident  indicates  a  police  need.  The  more 
criminal  incidents  reported  in  an  area — the  more  police  attention 
required  in  that  area. 

But  collecting  information  of  criminal  incidents  is  only  valu- 
able if  used  to  develop  future  action  and  such  action  must  be 
exercised  In   line  personnel  operating  in  the  field. 

Although  statistical  reports  offer  the  best  method  of  breaking 
down  and  analyzing  crime  trends,  few  field  officers  have  suffi- 
cient training  to  interpret  statistical  graphs  and  reports.  Another 
shortcoming  of  such  presentation  is  that  it  is  intended  to  give  an 
overall  picture.  The  expense  of  producing  a  statistical  digest  for 
each  individual  patrol  or  assignment  district  is  usually  considered 
prohibitive;  and  when  provided  they  are  seldom  effectively  used. 
Statistical  digests  are  most  useful  at  command  levels  where  thev 
are  more  valuable  than  pin  maps  because  they  do  represent  a 
broad  picture — fitting  individual  incidents  into  the  whole.  Broad 
action  can  be  developed  from  these  and  transmitted  down 
through  the  chain  of  command. 

Some  administrators,  however,  report  a  notable  lack  of  success 
in  sending  statistical  data  down  the  chain  of  command.  What 
little  does  get  down  is  not  always  enthusiastically  received.  Be- 
cause of  these  facts  some  police  administrators  recommend  that 
more  instead  of  less  statistical  data  be  given  directly  to  patrol- 
men, together  with  permission  to  develop  solutions.  They  suggest 
that  if  we  wait  for  administrators  to  see  a  trend  shaping  up  that 
there  will  be,  too  often,  a  great  lapse  of  time  before  something  is 
done  about  it. 

However,  the  field  officer  is  most  concerned  with  his  particular 
district  of  assignment  since  he  has  been  specifically  assigned  the 
responsibilitv  for  what  occurs  there.  The  crime  pin  map,  prop- 
erly used,  is  a  valuable  tool  in  increasing  the  officer's  effecth  eness 
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for  a  picture  is  more  valuable  than  many  words.  The  crime  pin 
map  is  a  picture  which  requires  no  special  training  for  under- 
standing. 

The  time  period  depicted  by  the  map  ( weekly,  monthly,  etc. ) 
would  be  dependent  on  the  crime  rate,  and  the  map  should  be 
saved  for  the  period  which  immediately  precedes  the  current  pe- 
riod. Furthermore,  the  map  for  the  preceding  period  should  be 
placed  adjacent  to  that  of  the  present  period  for  ease  of  compari- 


Current  pin  maps  may  often  be  compared  with  past  maps  for  the  same  area 

as  a  tool  to  increase  the  officers'  effectiveness.   (Photo  courtesy  Santa  Ana, 

California,  Police  Department.) 

son.  Although  not  essential,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  maintain 
a  separate  spot  map  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  will  emphasize  high 
crime  frequency  locations.  It  may  also  be  displayed  in  the  public 
portion  of  the  office  as  part  of  the  crime  prevention  and  public 
relations  program.  An  example  of  this  valuable  use  of  crime  pin 
maps  is  found  in  the  Milwaukee  Police  Department.  By  inviting 
civic  leaders  to  view  these  maps,  they  have  gained  support  in 
their  efforts  to  cut  the  crime  rate  in  blighted  areas. 

A  daily  occurrence  report  should  first  be  developed.  This  report 
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should  include  crimes  occurring  during  the  previous  twenty-four- 
hour  period.  The  crimes  should  be  listed  as  to  type,  time  of  occur- 
rence, and  location  of  occurrence.  This  report  should  be  read  to 
field  personnel  at  the  beginning  of  each  watch,  and  the  officers 
assigned  the  specific  district  in  which  the  crime  occurred  should 
note  the  type  and  the  location  of  the  crime.  At  the  completion  of 
the  roll  call  period,  these  officers  should  "pin"  this  incident  on 
the  appropriate  map.  In  every  assembly  room,  there  should  be  a 
separate  map  for  each  watch  or  tour-of-duty. 

Opposition  to  having  crime  pin  maps  maintained  by  supervi- 
sors or  "researchers"  is  based  on  the  fact  that  such  procedure  less- 
ens the  interest  of  the  person  most  concerned — the  officer  as- 
signed the  district  in  which  the  crime  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  having  the  field  officer  "pin"  the  map,  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility is  developed.  Each  time  he  places  a  pin  in  the  map  he 
becomes  aware  of  an  incident  which  he  might  have  prevented. 
Furthermore,  although  a  crime  may  be  committed  during  his  tour 
of  duty,  the  report  of  the  crime  might  have  been  completed  by 
someone  else.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  jurisdictions  which 
maintain  special  personnel  for  taking  reports,  or  which  require 
citizens  to  make  all  crime  reports  at  the  station.  The  best  way 
these  crimes  may  be  brought  to  the  concerned  officer's  attention 
is  by  use  of  the  crime  pin  map. 

Crime  pin  maps  can  be  very  useful  in  selective  enforcement.  By 
pinning  a  certain  type  of  crime,  such  as  burglary,  with  pins  of 
one  color  and  arrests  for  the  same  offense  with  pins  of  another 
color,  it  can  be  determined  if  arrests  for  the  crime  in  question  are 
being  made  on  the  watch  and  in  the  area  where  the  specific 
crimes  are  occurring,  as  they  should  be  to  be  most  effective.  An- 
other interesting  example  is  the  pinning  of  prowler  calls  and 
field  interrogations  on  the  same  map. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  variation  of  the  pin  map  utilizes 
string  in  connection  with  the  pins  to  determine  probable  routes  of 
criminals.  For  instance,  in  one  city  a  gang  of  juvenile  auto  thie\  es 
was  apprehended  in  the  following  manner:  The  location  from 
which  an  automobile  was  stolen  was  pinned  with  a  pin  of  one 
color  and  the  location  of  its  recovery  with  another  color.  A  string 
was  then  tied  connecting  the  two  pins.  As  the  number  of  strings 
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A  pin  map  for  reported  burglaries.  Note  use  of  coded  color  pins  to  desig- 
nated tvpe  of  burglarv.   (Photo  courtesy  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Police  De- 
partment. ) 

increased,  it  became  apparent  that  although  the  autos  were  being 
taken  from  all  over  the  city  they  were  being  abandoned  in  one 
relatively  small  area.  Probable  routes  of  the  thieves  were  deter- 
mined and  policemen  were  stationed  at  strategic  locations  during 
the  time  period  of  greatest  auto-theft  activity.  The  thieves  were 
soon  apprehended  in  stolen  cars. 

Whatever  their  particular  use,  crime  pin  maps  have  a  place  in 
law  enforcement.  Even  those  who  are  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  statistical  digests  or  reports  will  admit  their  limitations  in  trans- 
mitting information  to  the  field  officer.  Crime  pin  maps  are  sim- 
ple, they  are  graphic,  they  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
finally,  when  properly  supervised,  are  an  effective  aid  to  the  of- 
ficer in  the  field — the  man  who  does  the  work. 
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EXTRA  DEPARTMENTAL  PLANS 

Extra-departmental  plans  are  those  which  require  action  or  as- 
sistance from  persons  or  agencies  outside  of  the  department.  Ex- 
amples of  extra-departmental  plans  include:  investigation  and 
control  of  juvenile  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  with  the 
Department  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control;  civil  defense  plans 
with  the  local  civil  defense  coordinator;  exchange  of  information 
on  wanted  persons,  stolen  antos,  and  the  like,  with  other  enforce- 
ment agencies;  Dyer  Act  investigations  with  the  FBI;  narcotics 
violations  and  investigations  with  the  Treasury  Department,  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotic  Enforcement;  safety  education  programs  with 
local  safetv  councils  and  similar  groups;  and  the  reporting  of 
highway  defects  and  engineering  problems  to  the  Division  of 
Highways  and  County  or  City  Road  Departments. 

Extra-departmental  planning  is  important  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  activities  which  the  patrol  force  must  perform  re- 
quire cooperation  with  other  agencies.  If  the  activities  are 
planned,  policy  can  be  clarified  in  advance.  The  plan  will  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  effectiveness  by  guiding  the  performance  of 
the  activity.  The  plan  will  serve  as  a  guide  should  training  or 
orientation  be  necessary.  Both  departmental  personnel  and  the 
personnel  of  other  agencies  will  know  what  must  be  done,  and 
who  will  do  what,  thus  setting  up  a  permissive  environment  for 
coordinated  effort.  Improvement  in  procedure  is  easier  when  the 
plan  is  compared  with  difficulties  encountered  in  practice.  Con- 
trol is  simplified — supervisors  know  the  procedure  expected  and 
can  easilv  check  against  the  practice.  Problems  can  be  thought 
out  in  advance,  and  decisions  can  be  made  with  time  to  reflect. 
Economy  is  gained  by  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  men  and 
equipment.  The  waste  of  the  rush  job  is  avoided.  The  by-products 
of  good  extra-departmental  planning  will  be  greater  efficiency  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  department's  responsibilities;  better  rela- 
tions with  other  agencies  gained  by  increased  appreciation  ot 
each  other's  duties,  responsibilities  and  concerns;  and  greater 
confidence,  quicker  and  less  formal  cooperation,  gained  by  the 
personal  friendships  inevitably  developed. 

Unit  commanders  max   keep  themselves  apprised  of  the  need 
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for  extra-departmental  planning  by  examining  the  various  phases 
of  the  department's  relationships  to  other  agencies.  If  any  of  these 
activities  would  be  aided  by  the  development  of  good  plans,  plans 
are  needed.  There  may  be  other  indicators  of  the  need  for  extra- 
departmental  plans.  Instances  may  arise  where  information  on 
subjects  or  vehicles  wanted  by  one  local  police  agency  were  not 
known  to  another.  Evidence  may  arise  concerning  improper  pro- 
cedures by  a  department's  personnel,  who  were  first  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  police 
agency.  Personnel  of  one  agency  may  fail  to  notify  another 
agency  of  an  incident  over  which  the  latter  has  jurisdiction.  Re- 
quests from  other  law  enforcement  agencies  or  for  other  depart- 
ments (fire,  health,  etc.)  of  the  same  city  or  county  for  a  particu- 
lar type  of  assistance  may  be  coming  in  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Friction  may  arise  between  the  personnel  of  the  department  and 
the  personnel  of  the  other  agency  or  department.  When  this  fric- 
tion occurs  it  is  frequently  due  to  lack  of  agreement  on  the  scope 
of  jurisdiction.  This  matter  should  be  resolved  by  conference. 

After  the  need  for  the  extra-departmental  plan  is  established, 
a  clear  statement  of  the  objective  is  necessary  in  order  to  define 
the  problem,  to  guide  the  thinking  of  the  planners,  and  to  aid  in 
checking  on  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  developed.  For  example,  a 
plan  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  police  agencies 
might  have  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  establish  standards 
for  identifying  tvpes  of  information  which  should  be  exchanged; 
this  might  include  stolen  cars,  wanted  persons,  hit-run  vehicles, 
and  missing  persons;  (2)  to  establish  standards  for  content  and 
organization  of  information  exchanged  such  as  a  standardized 
form  for  describing  suspects,  a  standardized  form  for  describing 
wanted  cars,  and  specifying  whether  a  waiver  has  been  signed 
in  auto  theft  reports;  (3)  procedures  to  be  used  in  forwarding  in- 
formation bv  telephone,  teletype,  radio,  or  messenger;  and 
(4)  how  information  is  to  be  disseminated  and  who  is  responsible, 
if  the  information  is  sent  to  more  than  one  agency  such  as  a  daily 
mimeographed  bulletin  to  be  sent  to  participating  agencies. 

For  some  types  of  extra-departmental  plans  all  the  necessary 
information  may  be  obtained  from  representatives  of  interested 
agencies.  Other  plans  may  require  research,  statistical  analysis, 
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and  the  like.  Prior  to  an\  conference  being  called,  the  type  <>l  In- 
formation should  be  determined.  It  the  conferees  will  not  be  aide 
to  supply  it,  the  information  must  be  secured  from  other  sources 
in  advance. 

If  more  than  one  agency  is  involved,  the  plan  should  be  devel- 
oped in  a  cooperative  conference.  Such  a  conference  should  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  divergent  viewpoints,  set  realistic  limits,  and 
establish  realistic  methods.  If  possible  the  plan  should  be  devel- 
oped in  writing  at  the  conference  to  permit  all  participants  to 
have  a  copy  and  to  eliminate  differences  in  understanding  or 
memory  of  what  was  agreed  upon.  Departmental  participation 
must  not  violate  established  policy.  If  doubt  as  to  policy  exists, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  next  higher  level  before  mak- 
ing any  final  commitments.  Such  reference  should  include  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  proposed  plan  and  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed action. 

If  the  representatives  of  other  agencies  were  not  the  heads  of 
the  agencies,  check  that  proper  authorities  concur  with  the  pro- 
posed plan  before  placing  it  into  effect.  Periodic  review  of  plans 
should  be  made  to  improve  any  weaknesses  which  may  become 
apparent  and  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Management  plans  may  be  defined  as  those  which  relate  to 
staffing,  equipping,  supplying  and  organizing.  Management  plans 
would  include:  (1)  organizational  and  functional  plans,  (2)  as- 
signment and  training  of  personnel,  other  than  deplovment, 
(3)  recruitment,  such  as  publicity  for  officer  entrance  examina- 
tions, replacement  of  non-uniformed  positions,  etc.,  (4)  equip- 
ment, such  as  rotation  to  equalize  mileage,  maintenance,  inspec- 
tions, etc.,  (5)  local  supply  procedures,  and  (6)  public  information 
plans. 

Most  management  planning  is  done  at  the  departmental  level. 
This  would  include  such  activities  as  the  consolidation  and  ampli- 
fication of  the  annual  budget,  manpower  expansion  programs, 
expendable  supply  estimates,  the  departmental  training  program, 
and  departmental  organization.  The  patrol  unit  must  also  utilize 
management  planning  to  deal  with  unit  problems.  Without  effi- 
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cient  and  effective  management  planning  at  the  patrol  unit  level, 
the  department  cannot  be  efficient  and  effective.  Organizational 
planning  at  the  patrol  level  is  discussed  throughout  this  book. 

The  most  important  type  of  management  planning  at  the  pa- 
trol unit  level  is  budget  planning.  The  need  for  this  type  of  plan- 
ning is  automatic  since  any  governmental  bodv  operates  on  an 
annual  budget.  Budget  planning  must  be  a  continuing  program 
and  not  a  "spur  of  the  moment"  operation.  Budget  preparation  is 
a  job  that  is  completed  once  each  year  and  should  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  year's  planning.  Budget  requests  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  (1)  officer  requirements,  (2)  personnel — 
clerical  and  custodial,  (3)  operating  expenses,  including  repairs 
and  alterations,  (4)  equipment — non-expendable,  and  (5)  capi- 
tal outlay,  including  any  new  building.  The  departmental  filing 
system  should  contain  a  budget  suspense  file,  wherein  informa- 
tion is  accumulated  during  the  year  preceding  the  preparation  of 
the  budget.  This  would  include  all  items  that  are  considered  as 
needed,  and  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  next  budget.  Notations 
are  made  and  filed  so  that  the  item  is  not  overlooked  when  the 
budget  is  prepared. 

In  gathering  information  it  is  necessary  to  project  into  the  fu- 
ture and  ascertain  probable  need.  For  example,  if  it  is  decided 
that  a  new  separate  office  (substation,  division  headquarters, 
etc. )  will  be  constructed  in  the  next  fiscal  vear,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  budgeting  items  for  the  new  office.  The  items 
would  include:  ( 1 )  telephone  service  and  the  tvpe  of  s\ stem  de- 
sired, (2)  office  furniture  to  equip  the  new  office,  (3)  need  for 
teletype  installation,  (4)  increase  in  janitorial  time  or  establish- 
ment of  janitorial  positions,  (5)  major  office  maintenance  equip- 
ment such  as  floor  waxers,  etc.,  (6)  small  repair  tools,  (7)  hoses 
and  garden  tools,  (8)  refuse  disposal  service,  if  not  now  pro- 
vided, (9)  lockers,  if  not  now  provided,  and  ( 10)  other  items  that 
will  be  needed,  dependent  on  what  items  are  provided  at  the 
office  location  presentlv  occupied. 

Requests  for  officer  and  civilian  personnel  require  a  great 
deal  of  planning  information.  With  respect  to  officer  personnel, 
the  following  would  be  important:  (1)  desired  beat  coverage 
based  upon  known  problems,  reduced  to  the  total  man-hours  re- 
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quired,  (2)  seasonal  supplementary  beat  coverage,  (3)  statistics 
on  the  problem,  (4)  population,  (5)  highway  or  street  mileage, 
(6)  other  items  of  justification  for  increase  of  officer  personnel 
peculiar  to  the  area.  Information  necessary  to  justify  clerical 
personnel  would  include:  ( 1 )  number  of  reports  processed  during 
the  year,  (2)  number  of  pieces  of  correspondence  typed  for  the 
year,  (3  )  number  of  telephone  calls,  (4)  number  of  counter  calls, 
(5)  if  teletype,  the  number  of  messages  for  the  year,  (6)  an) 
other  supporting  data,  and  detailed  list  of  duties  performed. 

In  developing  the  budget  it  must  be  prepared  in  an  organized 
fashion.  Usually  this  process  is  standardized.  Justification  is  nec- 
essary for  all  items  requested.  Justification  must  be  complete  and 
authentic,  to  provide  the  administrator  with  supporting  informa- 
tion to  defend  the  requests  made.  The  budget  must  be  realisti- 
cally and  honestly  compiled,  requesting  only  such  personnel, 
equipment,  and  services  as  are  actually  required  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  unit.  Requests  which  have  been  previously 
submitted  and  refused  should  be  resubmitted,  if  the  need  still 
exists.  Do  not  request  items  allowed  in  the  previous  budget  but 
not  yet  received. 

Upon  completion  of  the  budget,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  next  level 
of  command  for  review  and  approval.  If  the  next  senior  officer 
does  not  approve  the  budget  it  should  be  returned  with  suggested 
changes,  or  with  requests  for  additional  justification.  The  unit 
commander  should  then  provide  the  justification  or  alter  the 
budget  as  requested,  and  re-submit  the  material  to  his  senior  offi- 
cer. 

Performance  budgeting  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called — program 
budgeting  or  functional  budgeting,  is  replacing  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions the  old  "line-item"  budget.  The  principal  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  the  performance  budget  requires  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  performance  or  program,  whereas  the  "line-item 
budget  does  not. 

The  performance  budget  utilizes  work  units  and  man-hours  to 
estimate  the  work  to  be  accomplished  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  private  industry  and  in  governmental  agencies  dealing 
in  tangible  services  such  as  water  and  power,  these  units  and 
man-hours  can  be  forecast  with  considerable  accuracy.   In  the 
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police  service,  much  of  the  work  performed  can  be  measured,  if 
at  all,  only  with  great  difficulty.  Many  police  administrators  feel 
that  the  repressive  aspects  of  the  police  function  are  not  capable 
of  any  precise  method  of  quantitative  measurement  and  for  this 
reason  that  a  true  performance  budget  is  not  possible. 

ROLE  OF  THE  LINE  SUPERVISOR  IN  PLANNING 

The  police  cannot  hope  to  have  their  program  carried  through 
effectively  unless  the  underlying  purpose  and  method  of  its  at- 
tainment is  clearly  understood  from  the  top  of  the  organization 
down  to  the  level  of  execution.  When  the  officer  on  the  street  does 
not  understand  what  is  being  done  and  why  it  is  being  done  as  it 
is,  he  is  not  likelv  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  operation  and  con- 
sequently will  have  little  incentive  to  perform  his  job  effectively. 
The  success  of  the  most  excellent  plan  is  then  jeopardized.  The 
supervisor  who  does  not  understand  the  purpose  and  nature  of  a 
plan  usually  does  not  support  it;  this  attitude,  quickly  reflected  in 
his  subordinates,  almost  invariably  causes  the  plan  to  fail.  Police 
administrators  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  their  policies  and 
procedures  are  understood  and  harmoniously  followed  through 
the  whole  department. 

Patrol  supervisory  officers  stand  between  the  administrative  of- 
ficers who  develop  plans  and  order  them  into  operation  and  the 
officers  engaged  in  carrying  out  these  orders.  In  this  position  thev 
have  important  responsibilities  to  both  groups.  To  subordinates 
thev  must  interpret  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  explain  its  desirabil- 
ity, and  instruct  and  assist  in  its  execution;  for  superiors  thev  must 
be  alert  to  discover  evidence  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan, 
to  detect  weaknesses,  and  to  recommend  changes  to  meet  actual 
needs  which  may  fluctuate  as  a  result  either  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  or  of  changed  or  unanticipated  conditions. 

REVIEW  OF  PLANS 

Most  called  for  services  are  of  a  routine  nature  and  are  handled 
by  one  or  more  patrolmen  and,  of  course,  supervised  bv  the  ser- 
geant. At  the  conclusion  of  the  incident,  the  sergeant  will  nor- 
mally discuss  with  the  individual  patrolman  any  problems  which 
were  apparent  in  handling  the  call. 
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As  previously  pointed  out,  there  should  be  formal  plans  for 
the  handling  of  non-routine  activities  which  call  for  the  use  <>l  a 
number  of  units  at  one  time.  The  supervisor  and  the  patrolmen 
should  both  participate  in  the  planning  for  the  handling  of  these 
incidents.  These  incidents  calling  for  planning  will  include  such 
happenings  as  searching  a  large  department  store  for  hidden  sus- 
pects, bombings,  train  accidents,  other  large  accidents  with  many 
persons  involved,  plane  crashes,  and  serious  crimes  or  disasters  of 
various  kinds.  The  planning  is  important  to  assure  proper  han- 
dling of  the  incident.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  plans  be 
periodically  evaluated  by  those  who  use  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  incident  of  this  kind,  all  officers  involved  in  the  incident 
should  meet  and  discuss  the  handling  of  the  incident  and  make 
recommendations  for  modification  of  the  plan.  In  this  manner, 
plans  are  kept  up  to  date  in  light  of  the  experience  gained  through 
use  of  the  plan.  In  this  way  officers  are  able  to  assist  in  improving 
the  plan  for  use  in  future  operations.  This  critique  serves  as  a 
very  valuable  training  aid  to  both  sergeants  and  patrolmen.  Bv 
helping  to  develop  the  plan,  it  becomes  more  acceptable  to  those 
who  participate  in  its  execution. 

Change  is  constant.  Operations  are  never  static;  laws,  policies, 
conditions,  and  personnel  are  constantly  changing.  Change  re- 
quires review  and  modification.  Periodic  re-evaluation  of  all  types 
of  plans  is  necessary  to  meet  changes,  to  improve  efficiency,  and 
to  assure  that  duties  will  be  performed  adequately.  Patrol  unit 
plans  must  also  be  reviewed  periodically.  Intervals  cannot  be  es- 
tablished as  the  necessity  for  reviewr  will  vary  with  the  types  of 
plans  and  the  extent  of  the  changes.  However,  unless  some  provi- 
sion is  made,  review  may  be  overlooked  until  trouble  develops. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  setting  up  some  sort  of  control  for  the 
review  of  plans. 

The  acid  test  of  a  planner  is,  "Does  he  see  all  the  consequences 
of  his  actions."  The  principal  reason  for  failure  of  hasty  decisions 
is  that  all  the  consequences  were  not  visualized.  Good  planning 
will  make  all  consequences  explicit  and  permit  them  to  be  meas- 
ured against  the  ends  in  view. 


Chapter  V- 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PATROL  FORCE 


The  patrol  force  is  often  referred  to  as  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can police  departments.  It  is  usually  the  largest  unit  in  the 
department.  The  work  of  the  patrol  force  includes  all  phases  of 
police  functions;  therefore,  the  more  effective  the  patrol  force,  the 
less  need  exists  for  other  more  specialized  operating  units. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  police  patrol  force  are,  in  review:  to 
prevent  violations  of  laws  and  city  ordinances  and  suppress  dis- 
turbances; arrest  offenders;  and  give  aid,  relief,  and  information 
as  the  circumstances  require.  The  six  basic  objectives  of  the  pa- 
trol division  are  generally  conceded  to  be :  ( 1 )  prevention  of 
crime,  (2)  suppression  of  criminal  activity,  (3)  apprehension  of 
criminals,  (4)  preservation  of  the  peace,  (5)  regulation  of  non- 
criminal conduct,  and  (6)  protection  of  life  and  property.  To 
accomplish  these  principal  duties  and  basic  objectives,  sound 
distribution  of  the  police  patrol  force  is  imperative. 

By  examining  past  experiences  a  scientist  can  reliably  predict 
future  experiences.  In  a  similar  manner  an  alert  and  progressive 
police  administrator  can  anticipate  the  need  for  patrol  services 
based  on  the  past  distribution  of  his  police  problems.  This  scien- 
tific approach  is  not  only  efficient,  it  is  defensible  against  pressure 
groups  who  demand  police  services  for  one  area  at  the  expense  of 
another  area. 

The  most  selective  system  of  police  recruitment  and  the  most 
brilliant  tvpe  of  training  will  be  of  relatively  little  value  unless 
the  officers  are  properly  assigned  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  effec- 
tive coverage.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  essential  that  some 
plan  for  selective  distribution  of  the  police  patrol  force  be  devel- 
oped. It  should  also  be  apparent  that  almost  any  plan  is  better 
than  no  plan  at  all.  Patrol  personnel  should  be  distributed  on  a 
"proportionate  need"  basis — that  is,  the  time  or  area  which  pre- 
sents 10%  of  the  problem  should  be  assigned  10 %  of  the  officers, 
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etc.  Finally,  once  these  premises  are  accepted — and  the  factors 
to  be  included  are  determined — selective  distribution  becomes 
merely  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  still  customary  throughout  the  country  for 
police  administrators  to  assign  an  equal  number  of  patrol  officers 
to  each  of  the  three  watches,  without  regard  for  the  hourly  fluc- 
tuating nature  of  the  demand  for  police  services,  even  though 
this  fluctuation  is  predictable.  It  is  even  more  common  for  police 
administrators  to  assign  days  off  to  patrol  personnel  without  con- 
sideration for  the  day  to  day  variation  in  the  demands  for  police 
services  which  also  is  largely  predictable. 

It  should  be  obvious,  for  many  reasons,  that  police  problems 
normally  will  be  considerably  different  on  Saturday  night,  than 
they  will  be  on  Tuesday  night.  Despite  this  obvious  fact,  many 
police  organizations  have  established  day-off  systems  which  allow 
the  same  number  of  officers  off  each  day  of  the  week.  Too  often, 
also,  police  departments  make  surveys  which  point  up  the  fluc- 
tuating nature  of  their  problem  and  then  proceed  to  ignore  the 
surveys  in  distributing  their  personnel. 

PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution  of  patrolmen  chronologically  and  into  beat  areas  is 
intended  to  accomplish  a  number  of  objectives.  In  determining 
the  method  of  distribution  best  suited  for  an  individual  police  de- 
partment, the  police  administrator  should  examine  these  objec- 
tives and  relate  them  to  the  problems  in  his  own  community. 

Work  Load:  One  objective  of  patrol  distribution  is  to  equalize 
the  work  load  of  officers  in  the  field.  Without  such  equalization, 
we  may  find  an  officer  on  one  beat  spending  the  entire  watch 
taking  crime  reports,  while  a  neighboring  patrolman  is  able  to 
devote  eight  full  hours  to  the  preventive  patrol  of  a  residential 
area-  or  we  may  find  that  one  officer  accumulates  a  large  amount 
of  overtime  for  court  appearances  on  arrests,  while  a  neighboring 
patrolman  has  difficulty  in  writing  an  arrest  report  due  to  the 
low  frequency  with  which  crimes  occur  on  his  beat. 

Before  attempting  to  establish  a  distribution  plan  for  any  pa- 
trol force,  the  administrator  should  attempt  to  determine  what 
really  constitutes  the  work  load  for  his  department.  Some  cities 
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may  have  high  arrest,  citation,  and  accident  rates,  while  in  others 
these  occurrences  may  be  rare;  and  a  proper  measure  of  work  load 
might  consist  of  business  buildings  checked,  vacation-vacant 
homes  checked,  and  other  called-for  services. 

Many  patrol  forces  are  distributed  on  a  basis  of  total  work  load 
which  includes  all  activities.  A  distribution  based  on  total  patrol 
activities  should  be  a  cautious  one,  as  some  patrolmen  falsify 
their  activity  reports  to  reflect  more  favorable  performance.  It  is 
far  better  for  the  patrol  administrator  to  select  distribution  cri- 
teria on  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  requirements  of  his  own  commu- 
nity, eliminating  as  many  activities  as  possible  which  may  be 
exaggerated  by  patrolmen. 

Equalization  of  work  load  among  patrolmen  by  distributing 
them  into  equally  active  beats  permits  each  patrolman  the  same 
approximate  time  for  preventive  patrol,  equalizes  his  experience 
and  hazard  exposure,  and  permits  accurate  performance  evalua- 
tion by  his  superiors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of 
patrol  distribution. 

Response  Time-Distance:  Another  purpose  of  patrol  distribu- 
tion is  to  spread  the  patrol  force  throughout  the  jurisdiction  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  equalize,  and  minimize,  response  time  to 
radio  calls.  This  problem  is  not  of  too  great  importance  in  small 
jurisdictions  of  uniform  composition;  but  in  large  areas  of  diversi- 
fied composition,  the  problem  is  increased. 

Many  patrol  administrators  who  succumb  to  the  temptation  of 
concentrating  patrolmen  in  high-crime  areas  are  taken  to  task  by 
merchants  or  citizens  from  light-crime  areas,  when  patrolmen 
continually  show  excessive  response  time  to  their  infrequent  calls. 
Effective  distribution  should  result  in  equalization  of  response 
time. 

Area  Responsibility:  Bv  dividing  a  jurisdiction  into  patrol  dis- 
tricts of  approximately  the  same  composition  and  crime  rate,  pa- 
trolmen can  more  easily  be  evaluated  on  their  performance.  Hold- 
ing the  patrolman  responsible  for  crime  in  his  patrol  district,  then, 
is  easier  for  supervisors  and  more  acceptable  to  patrolmen  when 
areas  are  equalized. 

Crime  Reporting:  Distribution  sometimes  has  as  an  additional 
objective  the  alignment  of  patrol  beats,  or  crime  reporting  dis- 
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tricts  within  a  heat,  with  Federal  Census  Tracts.  Accumulating 
statistical  crime  data  in  this  manner  enables  its  comparison  witli 
socio-economic  data  resulting  from  the  census.  Criminologists 
and  others  involved  in  community  planning  are  often  able  to  use 
this  information  to  great  advantage.  In  some  communities,  how- 
ever, the  alignment  ot  patrol  heats  with  census  tracts  will  not  be 
feasible.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  a  permanent  grid  sys- 
tem  or  some  other  logical  system  lor  outlining  patrol  heats  and 
the  smaller  crime  reporting  districts  should  be  established. 

Geographical  Problems:  Some  communities  present  unusual 
geographical  problems  which  complicate  patrol  distribution,  [liv- 
ers, islands,  bridges,  railroads,  cliffs,  and  even  patterns  of  traffic 
can  render  one  area  of  a  community  more  or  less  isolated  from 
another.  Patrol  distribution  has  as  an  objective  the  arrangement 
of  patrol  districts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  one  area 
from  being  denied  police  protection  at  any  time. 

SELECTION  OF  CRITERIA  FOR  DISTRIRUTION 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  patrol  districts  should  be  care- 
fully selected  with  regard  to  individual  community  characteris- 
tics and  not  on  a  basis  of  the  criteria  used  by  other  communities. 
The  factors  which  are  used  in  a  metropolis  may  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  an  industrial  or  a  residential  city. 

One  of  the  earliest  systems  used  was  developed  in  Wichita, 
Kansas.  This  system  first  used  the  number  of  complaints,  number 
of  arrests,  and  the  amount  of  property  loss.  After  evaluation  the 
system  was  altered  to  include:  Part  I  and  II  crimes,  miscellaneous 
reports,  automobile  accidents,  and  arrests.  These  criteria  were 
used  to  establish  chronological  distribution;  the  number  of  in- 
spections, stores,  and  area  were  added  to  establish  geographical 
distribution. 

Other  cities  developed  distribution  plans  which  wen1  more 
sophisticated  in  that  they  weighed  factors.  Cincinnati,  for  in- 
stance: Part  I  Crimes  multiplied  by  four.  Part  II  Crimes  multi- 
plied by  two,  arrests,  accidents,  and  miscellaneous  incidents. 
These  raw  figures  are  totaled  and  their  percentage  distribution  by 
census  tract  calculated.  These  percentages  are  each  multiplied  by 
six,  and  then  each  is  added  to  the  percentage  of  area  in  that  tract. 
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The  percentage  distribution  of  this  new  figure  is  then  found.  From 
these  basic  figures  the  distributions  of  the  demand  by  district  and 
beat  are  determined. 

Other  jurisdictions  utilize  a  variety  of  combinations  of  criteria 
which  includes,  among  others: 

Area  Residence  of  criminals  or  delinquents 

Population  Traffic  accidents 

Miles  of  streets  Radio  calls 

Crimes  Industrial  establishments 

Arrests  Business  establishments 

Juvenile  delinquency  Attractive  nuisances 

Number  of  calls  received  Public  gathering  places 

Time  consumed  on  calls  Liquor  establishments 

Property  loss  Auto  recoveries 

Selection  of  the  criteria  to  be  used  is,  again,  dependent  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  community.  A  residential  city  of  15,000  for 
instance,  might  not  experience  ten  felony  arrests  per  year;  and 
the  distribution  of  patrol  districts  might  be  more  realistically 
made  on  the  sole  basis  of  street  miles  and  inspectional  services. 

In  a  large  city  or  one  where  doors  are  not  "shaken,"  as  a  rou- 
tine, distribution  by  shift  or  area  might  well  be  made  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  need  for  inspectional  services  on  the 
theory  that  the  relative  need  for  inspectional  services  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  other  factors  considered,  i.e.,  Part  I  Crimes,  Part  II 
Offenses,  arrests,  etc.  Some  police  administrators  weigh  these 
factors  based  on  their  own  experience  or  belief  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each.  Unfortunately,  no  scientific  studies  have  been 
made  to  validate  or  invalidate  their  judgments.  At  present  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  uses  these  factors  in  determining 
the  distribution  of  patrol  personnel  to  its  fourteen  geographic 
divisions: 

1.  Percentage  of  all  Part  I  Crimes  and  attempts  multiplied  by  4. 

2.  Percentage  of  radio  calls  multiplied  by  3. 

3.  Percentage  of  time  consumed  on  radio  calls. 

4.  Percentage  of  amount  of  property  loss. 

5.  Percentage  of  recovered  autos,  division  of  recovery. 

6.  Percentage  of  adult  and  juvenile  felony  arrests  made  by 
patrol. 

7.  Percentage  of  all  adult  and  juvenile  arrests  made  by  patrol. 

8.  Percentage  of  traffic  accidents  investigated  by  patrol. 
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9.  Percentage  of  population  multiplied  by  2. 

10.   Percentage'  of  street  miles. 

The  first  item  is  given  a  quadruple  weight  because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  crimes  and  because  these  crimes  are  considered  most 
preventable  by  patrol.  "Radio  calls"  are  given  a  triple  weight  be- 
cause they  represent  a  tangible  demand  for  police  service  which 
can  be  easily  determined.  The  "amount  of  time  consumed"  on 
radio  calls  gives  consideration  to  the  geographical  areas  where 
more  time  is  required  on  calls  because  of  driving  distances  in- 
volved, complexity  of  calls,  or  other  time-consuming  factors. 

The  amount  of  property  loss  is  included  because  it  is  thought 
that  Los  Angeles  is  large  enough  so  that  figures  are  not  subject 
to  the  "wide  fluctuations"  which  caused  Wilson  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  this  factor  in  Wichita.  The  "division  of  recovery  of  re- 
covered autos"  was  included  because  this  tends  to  assist  in  pick- 
ing up  the  stolen  car  rolling  within  the  "drop"  area.  Separate  fac- 
tors of  "felonv"  and  "all"  arrests  tend  to  give  added  weight  to 
felonv  arrests  which  are  more  important  than  misdemeanor  ar- 
rests. 

Since  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  a  separate  Traffic 
Bureau,  only  the  "traffic  accidents  investigated  by  Patrol  Bureau 
officers"  are  included  for  patrol  distribution  purposes. 

"Population"  is  given  a  double  weight  because  sheer  numbers 
of  people  cause  police  problems  which  are  not  represented  in 
other  factors.  "Street  miles"  is  used  rather  than  "area,"  because  it 
is  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  to  be  covered  which  actually  rep- 
resents the  patrol  problem,  rather  than  the  number  of  square 
miles  involved  since  some  of  the  area  may  be  inaccessible  by 
roads. 

It  is  the  authors'  opinion  that  fewer  factors  can  be  selected 
from  among  those  used  in  the  Los  Angeles  distribution  that  will 
give  results  which  will  have  a  high  correlation  with  the  results 
now  obtained  but  will  be  easier  to  collect  and  compute. 

A  MODEL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

After  svnthesizing  the  systems  of  patrol  distribution  used  by 
various  police  departments  throughout  the  country,  the  authors 
should  like  to  set  forth  a  simple,  model  distribution  plan  which  is 
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intended  to  serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  patrol  adminis- 
trator in  the  small  or  medium-sized  city  operating  from  a  single 
headquarters. 

Determination  of  Available  Patrolmen:  The  first  step  in  the 
distribution  of  patrolmen  is  to  determine  the  total  patrol  force 
available.  This  is  done  by  subtracting  from  the  total  number  of 
patrolmen  all  those  who  are  on  "fixed  posts"  or  special  assign- 
ments; such  as  desk  officers,  jailers,  traffic,  parking  control,  plain- 
clothes, relief,  etc.  The  result  is  the  total  patrol  force  available 
for  distribution. 

Chronological  Distribution:  The  next  step  is  to  select  criteria 
on  which  to  distribute  patrolmen  in  relation  to  the  day  of  the 
week  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  These  criteria  should  be  associated 
with  time  requirements,  such  as  arrests,  accidents,  etc. 

Statistical  analysis  must  then  be  made  of  the  criteria  by  time  of 
occurrence.  The  trends  which  are  revealed  will  indicate  the 
proper  shift  hours  to  select.  Generally  speaking,  a  shift  should  not 
change  at  the  peak  of  activitv  but  should  be  scheduled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  include  the  peak  load  toward  the  latter  half  of  a 
shift. 

After  shift  hours  are  selected,  the  criteria  must  be  related  pro- 
portionally.  Analysis  may  reveal,  for  instance,  that  ^  -  of  the  ac- 
tivity occurs  on  the  morning  watch,  -7  on  the  day  watch,  and  4- 
011  the  evening  watch.  The  number  of  patrolmen  available  during 
the  24-hour  period  are  then  distributed  proportionally. 

Occasionally,  overlapping  shifts  are  established  to  provide  ad- 
ditional coverage  during  peak  hours.  It  is  rather  common  to  find 
an  overlapping  shift  assigned  from  7:00  p.m.  to  3:00  a.m.  It  is  not 
good  deployment  practice  to  schedule  an  overlapping  shift  unless 
unusual  peaks  of  activity  necessitate  it.  If  a  fourth  shift  is  to  be 
established  it  must  be  a  full  shift  and  not  split  into  two  or  more 
short  shifts  with  a  time  lag  in  between. 

Geographical  Distribution:  After  the  number  of  patrolmen  on 
each  si  lift  has  been  determined,  the  division  of  the  jurisdiction 
into  patrol  districts  may  be  undertaken.  Usually,  the  same  time 
criteria  used  to  establish  chronological  distribution  are  selected; 
but  to  these  must  be  added  area  factors,  such  as  miles  of  streets, 
size  of  districts,  and  geographical  barriers. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  patrol  districts  must  be  established  for 
each  shift,  as  the  number  ol  patrolmen  differs.  To  facilitate  the 

enlargement  or  reduction  of  a  patrol  district  during  the  24-hour 
period,  it  is  suggested  that  each  census  tract  hi'  divided  into  a 
number  of  small,  numbered,  reporting  districts.  In  this  manner 
a  reporting  district  may  he  shuttled  from  one  patrol  district  to 
another,  without  loss  of  its  statistieal  value. 


A  TYPICAL  DISTRIBUTION  PLAN 

How  one  poliee  department  distributed  its  patrol  force  will  be 
outlined  as  an  example.  With  the  intent  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portionate need  of  patrol  services  in  the  Pomona,  California, 
Police  Department,  an  intensive  survey  was  made  over  a  three- 
year  period  which   included   the  years   1952,    1953,   and    1954. 

The  factors  that  were  considered  in  determining  distribution 
by  shift  and  by  area  were: 

(a)  the  relative  number  of  Part  I  Crimes,  Part  II  Offenses  (as 
outlined  by  the  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports)  miscel- 
laneous reports,  traffic  accidents,  and  booked  arrests,  and 

(b)  the  proportionate  need  for  inspeetional  services  which 
would  include  the  store  doors,  dances,  public  gatherings, 
and  other  locations  in  need  of  poliee  inspection. 

These  factors  were  all  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Pomona, 
California,  survey  according  to  the  time  and  the  location  of  the 
occurrence.  The  smaller  number  of  Part  I  Crimes  shown  is  because 
they  were  taken  on  a  basis  of  known  time  of  occurrence  rather 
than  time  reported.  However,  exclusive  of  later  reported  bur- 
glaries and  thefts,  the  element  of  time  was  accurately  established. 

Step  1:  The  actual  number  of  men  used  in  the  motorized  patrol 
was  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  those  available  the  number 
needed  for  (a)  foot  patrol,  point  duty,  meter  control  or  other 
assignments  that  would  make  them  unavailable  for  motorized 
patrol,  and  (b)  sick  relief  and  regular  weekl)  and  annual  leaves. 

In  the  case  of  Pomona,  the  following  breakdown  was  de- 
veloped : 
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Total  Patrolmen  Available 

Other  Assignment 

40  Patrolmen 

Plainclothes              2 

Meter  Control          'A 

Communications     :} 

Traffic     Investi- 

gation                   1 

Motorcycle               7 

Foot  Patrol              3 

Relief  (days  off)      7 

26  Assigned  Special 

26 

14  Available  per  24  lir. 

Step  2:  A  large-scale  map  of  Pomona  was  divided  into  sixtv- 
two  districts  following  somewhat  the  pattern  of  a  census  map. 
These  areas  were  not  of  equal  size  but  contained  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  incidents  that  were  evidence  of  the  need  for 
police  service.  Area  was  considered  and  the  Citv  Engineer's 
Office  furnished  the  breakdown  of  area  for  each  of  the  sixty-two 
districts  comprising  the  14.81  square  miles  of  Pomona's  overall 
area. 
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Step  3:  A  tally  was  made  of  each  Part  I  Crime  (  by  time  of  oc- 
currence) Part  II  Offense,  miscellaneous  report,  accident,  and 
booked  arrest  lor  the  year  1954.  This  tally  showed  the  time  of  oc- 
currence and  the  district  number  in  which  each  incident  oc- 
curred. These  incidents  were  recorded  on  a  master  sheet  divided 
into  the  sixty-two  districts.  This  same  tally  was  made  of  the  years 
1952  and  1953  in  order  to  show  any  change  in  the  police  service 
picture  during  the  past  three  years  of  rapid  growth.  This  change 
is  shown  in  Chart  I.  The  years  1952  and  1953  were  averaged  and 
entered  on  the  chart  to  enable  a  comparison  with  the  1954  data. 
It  was  noted  that  the  7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  shift  followed  a  simi- 
lar pattern  with  a  more  rapid  increase  in  activity  from  1:00  p.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  The  trend  was  basically  the  same  from  4:00  p.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  and  then  a  sudden  rise  in  activity  and  a  gradual  lessen- 
ing of  the  load  until  2:00  a.m.  In  1952  and  1953  there  was  a 
steady  decline  from  10:00  p.m.  until  7:00  a.m.  This  would  tend 
to  show  a  peak  of  police  activity  is  reached  between  the  hours 
of  9:00  p.m.  and  11:00  p.m.,  which  has  not  been  compensated  for 
in  the  present  distribution  of  the  patrol  force. 

Step  4:  Using  the  year  1954,  a  table  ( Table  I )  and  chart  ( Chart 
II )  were  prepared  in  order  to  show  graphically  the  number  and 
percentage  of  each  type  of  incident  that  occurred  during  each 
hour  of  the  day.  The  tabulation  could  not  include  those  incidents 
in  which  the  time  of  occurrence  was  not  known  but  did  include 
those  in  which  the  district  was  known. 

The  hourly  distribution  of  the  need  for  called-for  services  and 
routine  patrol  is  considered  to  be  proportionate  to  the  hourly 
distribution  of  these  incidents.  The  proportionate  hourly  need 
for  police  service  to  deal  with  each  type  of  called-for  service 
factor  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total.  For  example,  34 
of  the  918  accidents  occurred  in  the  hour  between  7:00  a.m. 
and  8:00  a.m.  (See  Table  I).  Therefore,  3.7  percent  of  the  need 
for  service  resulting  from  accidents  occurred  during  this  hour. 
The  proportionate  hourly  need  for  police  service  arising  from 
each  of  the  other  factors  is  similarly  computed.  The  proportionate 
hourly  need  for  called-for  services  and  routine  patrol  is  then  con- 
sidered to  be  the  arithmetical  average  of  these  percentages  for 
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CHART  TT  NurlS^R    OF    P0UC6.     INCIDENTS     FOR    WHICH     HOUR   OF    OCCURRENCE. 

V-nnr\l     IL.  WAS    ESTABLISHED,    POMONA,    CALIFORNIA,    BY    HOUR   OF    DAY. 

each  hour.  This  index  is  recorded  in  the  extreme  right  column  of 
Table  I.  Charts  I  and  II  also  illustrate  the  time  distribution. 

Step  5:  Step  5  included  the  determining  of  the  number  and  the 
reporting   hours    of    the    shifts.    Four   points    were    considered: 
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TABLE  I 

Number,  Percentage,  wd  Average  Percentage  of  Police  Incidents  for 

Which  Hour  of  Occurrence  was  Established,  Pomona,  C  iliforni  \.  105  I, 

hv  Type  of  [ncident  and  Hoik  and  Period  of  Day 


Time  of  Occurrence 


Period 

Part  I 

Crimes 

Part  II 
<  'rimes 

Misc. 
Reports 

Accidents 

.  1  rrests 

Per  Cent 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total  Ave. 

7-8  A.M. 

1 

0,1 

13 

0.9 

18 

1.5 

34 

3.7 

10 

0.5 

7.0 

1.4 

8-9    A.M. 

2 

0.9 

13 

0.9 

35 

3.0 

35 

3.8 

25 

1.5 

10.1 

2.0 

9-10   \.\i. 

4 

1.8 

17 

1.1 

51 

4.3 

33 

3.6 

34 

1.9 

12.7 

2.5 

10     11     A.M. 

5 

2.2 

35 

2.3 

35 

3.0 

38 

4.1 

51 

2.9 

11.5 

2.9 

11      12     X. 

11 

l.'.l 

40 

2.7 

55 

4.7 

52 

5.6 

56 

3.2 

21.1 

4.2 

12-1     l'.M. 

9 

4.0 

29 

1.9 

48 

4.1 

53 

5.7 

43 

2.5 

18.2 

3.6 

1-2    P.M. 

6 

2.7 

54 

3.6 

60 

5.1 

37 

4.0 

55 

3.0 

18.4 

3.7 

2-3  i'.m. 

10 

4.5 

56 

3.7 

59 

5.0 

43 

4.7 

93 

5.2 

23.1 

4.6 

'■',     1     l'.M. 

7 

3.0 

78 

5.2 

80 

6.8 

69 

7.5 

84 

4.6 

27.1 

5.4 

4  5  p.m. 

17 

7.8 

73 

5.0 

72 

6.1 

99 

10.8 

89 

4.9 

34.6 

6.9 

5-6  i'.m. 

11 

4.9 

65 

4.4 

38 

3.2 

102 

11.1 

85 

4.7 

28.3 

5.7 

0    7    P.M. 

9 

4.0 

78 

5.2 

55 

4.7 

56 

6.1 

105 

5.8 

25.8 

5.2 

7-8  p.m. 

11 

4.9 

78 

5.2 

50 

4.3 

56 

6.1 

100 

5.6 

26.1 

5.2 

8-9  i'.m. 

23 

10.3 

101 

6.8 

58 

4.9 

38 

4.1 

114 

6.3 

32.4 

6.5 

9     10    P.M. 

1!) 

8.5 

102 

6.9 

45 

3.8 

30 

3.3 

112 

6.2 

28.7 

5.7 

10     11     P.M. 

20 

9.0 

126 

8.5 

66 

5.6 

25 

2.8 

134 

7,1 

33.3 

0.7 

1112    M. 

13 

0.0 

113 

7.6 

83 

7.1 

25 

2.8 

100 

5.6 

29.1 

5.8 

12-1    A.M. 

12 

5.4 

118 

7.0 

61 

5.2 

23 

2.5 

116 

6.5 

27.5 

5.5 

1-2    A.M. 

12 

5.4 

115 

7.7 

42 

3.6 

23 

2.5 

127 

7.0 

26.2 

5.2 

2-3   A.M. 

6 

2.7 

83 

5.7 

42 

3.6 

13 

1.4 

115 

6,1 

19.8 

1.0 

3-4   A.M. 

4 

1.8 

69 

1.5 

31 

2.8 

15 

1.8 

71 

3.9 

14.8 

3.0 

4-5  A.M. 

6 

2.7 

21 

1.4 

27 

2.4 

5 

0.5 

28 

1.5 

8.5 

1.7 

5-6   A.M. 

3 

1.3 

9 

0.6 

30 

2.7 

5 

0.5 

25 

1.4 

6.5 

L.3 

6-7   A.M. 

2 

0.9 
100 

4 

1  KM) 

0.3 

28 

2.5 

9 

1.0 

27 

1.5 

6.2 

1.3 

Total 

223 

100 

1169 

100 

'US 

100 

1799 

100 

100 

By  Present  Shift 


7  3  p.m. 
:;   1 1   p.m. 

1  17    A.M. 

48 
117 

58 

21.5 
52,1 
26. 1 

257 

701 
532 

17.2 

17.0 
35.8 

361 
161 

:;n 

30.'.) 
39.7 
29. 1 

325 

475 
US 

35. 1 
51.7 
L2.9 

307 
823 

00!) 

20.1 
15.7 
33.9 

125.4 
236.5 
L38.] 

25.1 
17.3 

27.0 

Total 

223 

100 

1490 

100 

lion 

100 

'.)1S 

100 

L799 

100 

r.oo.o 

ion 
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(a )  Each  patrolman  is  assigned  for  8  hours  of  continuous  duty; 

(b)  the  number  of  shifts  must  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  for 
effective  services; 

(c)  the  shifts  should  provide  maximum  manpower  at  the  time 
of  greatest  need  for  service;  and 

(d)  the  hourly  need  on  each  shift  should  not  deviate  greatly 
from  the  average  need. 

The  hourly  distribution  of  need  for  police  service  ( Table  I )  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  most  advantageous  and 
desirable  hours  for  shift  changes.  Another  table,  Table  II,  was 
compiled  to  show  the  average  hourly  load  for  each  of  the  three 


TABLE  II 

Average  Hourly  Load,  Total  Deviation  from  the  Average  Proportional 

Distribution  of  the  Load,  and  Corrected  Total  Deviation,  During 

Various  Periods  of  the  Day,  Pomona,  California,  1954 


Period 

U) 

Average 

Hourly 

Load 

(*) 

Total 

Deviation 

from  Average 

(S) 

Proportional 

Distribution 

of  Load 

U) 

( 'directed 

Total 
Deviation 

7  a.m.-  3  p.m. 

3   P.M. -11  P.M. 
11   P.M.-    7  A.M. 

Total 

3.2 
5.9 
3.5 

7.3 
4.7 

13.2 

25.1 
47.3 
27.6 

1.83 
2.22 

3.64 

— 

— 

100.0 

7.69 

8  A.M.-   4  P.M. 
4   P.M.-12   M. 
12   M-    8  A.M. 

Total 

3.6 
6.0 

2.9 

6.9 

4.5 

12.0 

29.1 
47.6 
23.3 

2.00 

2.14 
2.80 

— 

— 

100.0 

6.94 

9  A.M. -5  P.M. 
5   P.M.-l  A.M. 
1  A.M.-9  A.M. 

Total 

4.2 
5.8 
2.5 

8.4 
3.3 
9.5 

34.0 
46.1 
19.9 

2.86 
1 .52 

1.89 

— 

— 

100.0 

6.27 

6  A.M.-    2  P.M. 

2  P.M.-10  P.M. 

10  P.M.-   6  A.M. 

Total 

2.7 
5.6 
4.2 

7.2 

4.4 

13.2 

21.6 
45.3 

33.1 

1.56 

1.99 
4.37 

— 

— 

100.0 

7.92 
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shifts  in  four  different  arrangements  ( shifts  ending  at  different 

hours).  In  Column  2  of  Table  II,  the  total  deviation  from  the 
average  hourly  load  is  shown.  This  figure  is  gained  by  taking  the 
sum  (without  regard  to  plus  or  minus  signs)  of  the  differences 
between  the  load  for  each  hour  (last  column,  Table  I)  and  the 
average  hourly  load  (Column  1,  Table  II).  However,  the  pro- 
portional distribution  of  incidents  that  eall  for  poliee  service 
among  the  shifts  should  be  applied  to  the  total  deviations  for  each 
shift  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  deviation  that  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  men  working  on  each  shift.  The  result  gained  by  mul- 
tiplying Column  3  by  Column  2  will  show  the  corrected  total  de- 
viation which  provides  an  accurate  determination  of  the  most 
desirable  hours  for  changes  of  shifts — the  less  the  deviation,  the 
more  proper  the  distribution. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  on  Table  II  clearly  indicates  that  shifts 
should  end  at  5:00  p.m.,  1:00  a.m.,  and  9:00  a.m.  However,  this 
is  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  only  three  straight  eight- 
hour  shifts.  These  three  shifts  do  not  permit  the  most  effective  dis- 
tribution of  police  sen  ice  to  meet  the  need  for  it.  For  example, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  police  activity  between  8:00  p.m.  and 
2:00  a.m.  with  a  high  level  of  activity  between  9:00  and  10:00 
p.m.  and  the  three  hours  after  the  shift  change  at  11:00  p.m.  The 
present  shift,  after  11:00  p.m.,  is  much  weaker  in  man  power 
than  the  other  shifts  because  of  the  lack  of  assistance  other  shifts 
receive  from  motorcvcles,  three-wheel  motors,  and  plainclothes 
personnel.  Also,  there  are  only  two  two-men  cars  and  one  one- 
man  car  on  the  late  shift.  In  order  to  correct  this  improper  distri- 
bution, another  table  (Table  III )  was  made  to  determine  the  best 
place  for  an  overlapping  shift  to  be  used.  With  the  overlapping 
shift  set  at  6:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.,  the  corrected  total  deviation 
showed  that  with  shifts  ending  at  2:00  p.m.,  6:00  p.m.,  2:00  a.m., 
and  6:00  a.m.,  or  ending  at  3:00  p.m.,  6:00  p.m.,  2:00  a.m.,  and 
7:00  a.m.  would  enable  the  most  suitable  distribution.  As  the 
present  shift  changes  have  been  used  advantageously,  and  to 
avoid  making  a  change  wherein  all  patrol  personnel  would  be 
affected,  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  present  shift  changes  ending 
at  3:00  p.m.,  11:00  p.m.,  and  7:00  a.m.,  and  add  the  6:00  p.m.  to 
2:00  a.m.  shift  consisting  of  two  men. 
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TABLE  III 


Overlapping  Shift 

Average  Hourly  Load,  Total  Deviation  from  the  Average  Proportional 

Distribution  of  the  Load,  and  Corrected  Total  Deviation,  During 

Various  Periods  of  the  Day,  Pomona,  California,  1954 


Period 

U) 

Average 

Hourly 

Load 

(*) 

Total 

Deviation 

from  Average 

(3) 

Proportional 

Distribution 

of  Load 

U) 

<  'orrrcted 

Total 
Deviation 

0  A.M.-2  P.M. 
2  P.M. -6  P.M. 
6   P.M.    2  A.M. 
2  A.M.    6  A.M. 

Total 

2.7 
5.6 
5.7 
2.5 

7.2 
2.6 
3.6 
4.0 

21.6 

22.8 

45.8 

9.8 

1.56 
0.59 
1.65 
0.39 

— 

— 

100.0 

4.19 

7  A.M.-3  P.M. 
3   P.M. -6  P.M. 
6    P.M.-2  A.M. 
2  A.M. -7  A.M. 

Total 

3.2 
6.0 
5.7 
2.3 

7.3 
1.8 
3.6 
5.2 

25.1 
18.0 
45.8 
11.1 

1.83 
0.32 
1.65 
0.58 

— 

— 

100.0 

4.38 

8  A.M.-4  P.M. 
4  P.M.-6  P.M. 
6   P.M. -2  A.M. 
2  A.M. -8  A.M. 

Total 

3.6 
6.3 

5.7 
2.1 

6.9 
1.2 

3.6 
6.3 

29.1 
12.6 
45.8 
12.5 

2.00 
0.15 
1.65 
0.79 

— 

— 

100.0 

4.59 

9  A.M.-5  P.M. 

5  P.M. -6  P.M. 

6  P.M.-2  A.M. 
2  A.M. -9  A.M. 

Total 

4.2 
5.7 
5.7 
2.1 

8.4 
0.0 

3.6 

6.8 

34.0 

5.7 

45.8 

14.5 

2.86 
0.00 
1.65 
0.99 

— 

— 

100.0 

5.50 

Step  6:  The  comparative  percentage  of  total  incidents  on  each 
segment  of  the  day  created  by  shift  changes  for  1954  as  against 
1952  and  1953  was  recorded  to  show  change  of  police  activity. 


Per  Ci  nl  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Incidents 

1  ni-iili  nts 

Period 

1954 

1952-1953 

7  A.M.       3  P.M. 

24.9 

25.5 

3   P.M.      6  P.M. 

L8.0 

19.3 

6   P.M.    1  1   P.M. 

29.3 

29.9 
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Per  Cent  of 

/'( /•  <  '<  lit  III' 

I  until  fits 

I  hi  idents 

/'<  riod 

!!>■-,  j 

1952-1953 

1     P.M.       2   A.M. 

*  16.5 

l  i.e. 

2  \.\i.     7  \.m. 

11.3 

10.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

*11  p.m.  to  2  \.m.  IViiod  shows  a  1.9  per  cent  increase  in 
activity. 

Step  7:  The  number  of  man-hours  to  be  devoted  to  called-for 
services  and  routine  patrol  on  each  shift  or  each  period  created  by 
shift  changes  was  ascertained  by  using  the  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  the  police  incidents  developed  in  Step  6  and  using  it  as  a 
measure  of  the  relative  need  for  police  services  (  not  including  in- 
spectional  services).  It  was  decided  to  take  the  number  of  man- 
hours  available  for  each  one  per  cent  of  incidents  on  the  7:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  shift  as  a  standard  unit  of  measurement. 

The  third  factor,  need  for  inspectional  service,  is  at  a  minimum 
during  these  hours;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  police  service 
on  this  shift  is  devoted  to  the  first  two  factors,  called-for  services, 
and  routine  patrol.  If  the  man-hours  provided  on  this  shift  are 
meeting  the  need  for  these  two  services  fairly  satisfactorily,  then 
the  allocation  of  man-hours  to  these  services  on  other  shifts  on 
the  basis  of  relative  need  should  also  result  in  satisfactory  service. 

There  were  three  one-man  cars  on  the  7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
shift  which  would  be  fairly  adequate  if  all  three  cars  could  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  routine  patrol  and  police  called-for 
services.  However,  one  car  was  utilized  as  a  prisoner  transporta- 
tion and  court  detail  car  which  usually  tied  this  car  up  for  from 
3  to  4  hours  when  there  was  both  morning  and  afternoon  court. 
This  same  car  was  utilized  as  a  general  service  car  for  the  dav 
shift  in  making  pick-ups  of  materials  for  the  department  from  dif- 
ferent outlets  in  this  city.  Therefore,  to  give  a  true  picture,  the 
figure  of  three  one-man  cars  will  be  shown  for  the  7:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  shift;  but  in  order  to  realize  the  full  use  of  three  cars,  a 
total  of  four  cars  for  this  shift  must  be  available. 

Using  the  basis  of  three  active  patrolmen  for  the  7:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  shift,  Pomona  found  that  twenty-four  man-hours  are 
needed  for  adequate  coverage.  One  and  a  half  hours  are  con- 
sumed by  relief  for  lunch  periods,  leaving  22.5  horns  available  for 
the  24.9  per  cent  of  called-for  and  routine  services,  or  0.9  man- 
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hours  for  each  one  per  cent.  In  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
man-hours  needed  to  provide  an  equal  quality  of  service  on  any 
shift,  the  per  cent  of  police  incidents  was  multiplied  by  0.9.  The 
result  of  this  computation  was  as  follows: 


Percentage 

Man-Hours 

Period 

of  Incidents 

Required 

7   A.M.       3   P.M. 

24.9 

22.5 

'A   P.M.-   6  P.M. 

18.0 

16.2 

6   P.M.-ll  P.M. 

29.3 

26.4 

1    P.M.-    2  A.M. 

16.5 

14.9 

2  A.M.-    7  A.M. 

11.3 

10.2 

Total 

100.0 

90.2 

Step  8:  In  Step  8,  the  man-hours  needed  for  inspectional  serv- 
ices for  each  period  was  ascertained.  The  total  man-hours  avail- 
able for  this  service  would  be  the  total  man-hours  required  for 
routine  patrol  and  called-for  services  subtracted  from  total  man- 
hours  for  a  24-hour  period  less  relief  time  and  court  time.  Total 
man-hours  for  a  24-hour  period  with  the  present  number  of  pa- 
trolmen is  112  man-hours  less  7  hours  for  relief  and  4  hours  for 
court  leaving  a  total  of  101  man-hours  for  the  24-hour  period.  As 
there  were  90.2  hours  established  for  routine  patrol  and  called-for 
services,  this  left  only  10.8  man-hours  available  for  inspectional 
services  on  all  shifts. 

In  Pomona  there  are  4,138  business  house  doors  (counting  all 
entrances  and  exits).  However,  of  these  there  are  only  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  which  could  be  considered  a  police  or  crime 
hazard.  The  other  50  per  cent  are  covered  by  private  patrol  or 
protected  bv  burglar  alarm  or  silent  alarm  directly  connected 
with  the  police  department,  or  are  part  of  a  dwelling.  (Many 
police  administrators  do  not  consider  coverage  by  a  private  patrol 
a  legitimate  excuse  for  not  providing  public  police  patrol  or  serv- 
ice.)  This  leaves  approximately  2,000  store  doors  to  be  checked 
during  a  24-hour  period  by  the  police  department.  A  reasonable 
time  established  for  the  trial  of  each  door  was  set  at  20  seconds 
(this  was  not  counting  travel  time  between  doors  as  this  is  con- 
sidered routine  patrol)  for  each  try.  One  inspection  of  each, 
therefore,  would  require  approximately  11.1  hours.  It  was  esti- 
mated that,  on  the  average,  over  90  per  cent  of  all  stores  had  some 
representative  present  until  6:00  p.m.  so  no  consideration  was 
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given  to  door  inspection  until  alter  6:00  P.M.  From  6:00  P.M.  un- 
til 11:00  P.M.,  it  was  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  stores  were 
closed  and  that  one  try  should  be  given  during  this  period.  One 
complete  try  was  given  to  all  doors  between  11:00  P.M.  and 
2:00  A.M.;  however,  50  per  cent  of  the  2,000  doors  are  downtown 
businesses  and  are  tried  by  foot  patrol  between  11:00  p.m.  and 
2:00  a.m.  After  2:00  a.m.  until  7:00  a.m.,  one  more  try  was  given, 
only  to  those  doors  recognized  as  presenting  the  greatest  crime 
hazard.   (Estimated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  total.) 

The  need  for  inspection  of  taverns,  drive-ins,  and  other  recre- 
ational establishments  presenting  crime  hazards  was  greatest 
from  11:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.;  and  two  man-hours  were  allotted 
for  these  inspections.  The  man-hours  needed  for  inspectional 
duties   during   the   several  periods   were   estimated   as   follows: 

Perioil  Man-Hours 

7  a.m.-  3  P.M.  0 

3  p.m.-  6  p.m.  0 

6  p.m.-II  a.m.  (85%  of  2,000  X  20  seconds)  9.4 
11  p.m.-  2  a.m.  (50%  of  2,000  X  20  seconds 

plus  *2  his.)  7.5 
2  a.m.-  7  a.m.  (1  X  60%  of  2,000  X  20 

seconds)  6.7 

Total  hours  23.6 
*  Two  hours  for  other-than-store  inspections. 

The  estimated  total  of  23.6  man-hours  is  over  the  10.8  man- 
hours  available  for  inspectional  service,  or  a  deficit  of  12.8  hours. 

Step  9:  The  man-hours  needed  on  each  shift  to  follow  up  on 
called-for  services  and  routine  patrol  ( Step  7 )  and  for  court  and 
inspectional  services  (Step  8)  were  computed.  Following  is  the 
computation: 

Man-Hours  Required  for: 


Inspections 

<  'alled-for 

ami 

Servia  s  ami 

Total 

Period 

Court 

Routine  Patrol 

Man-Hours 

7  \.\i.     3  p.m. 

l.ll  ' 

22.5 

26.5 

3  p.m.     6  p.m. 

.0 

16.2 

16.2 

6  P.M.-ll   P.M. 

9.4 

26. 1 

35.8 

1    P.M.       2    A.M. 

7.5 

1  1.9 

22.4 

2  A.M.-    7   A.M. 

6.7 

10.2 

16.9 

Total 

27.6 

902 

117.8 

*  Four  hours  in  court. 
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Step  10:  The  figures  showing  man-hours  among  the  periods 
were  changed  into  terms  of  men,  providing  for  continuous  eight- 
hour  service  and  relief. 

The  approximate  number  of  men  required  for  each  period  of 
the  day  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  man-hours 
needed  bv  the  number  of  hours  in  that  period.  To  this  number 
must  be  added  sufficient  manpower  to  provide  daily  relief.  In  the 
following  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  period  7:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  calls  for  26.5  man-hours;  since  there  are  eight  hours  in 
this  period,  four  men  are  required  to  furnish  26.5  man-hours  of 
duty  and  1.5  man-hours  for  relief.  The  period  3:00  p.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  needs  one-hour  relief  as  two  officers  eat  between 
5:00  p.m.  and  6:00  p.m.;  six  men  are  needed  to  provide  this  one- 
hour  relief  and  16.2  man-hours  of  work.  In  the  period  6:00  p.m. 
to  11:00  p.m.,  eight  men  are  required  to  furnish  coverage  for  the 
35.8  man-hours  of  service  and  three  man-hours  of  relief.  The  pe- 
riod 11:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  has  no  relief,  but  seven  men  should  be 
available  for  the  22.4  man-hours  needed  for  work.  Four  men  are 
needed  during  the  2:00  a.m.  to  7:00  a.m.  shift  to  handle  the  16.9 
man-hours  of  service  and  two  man-hours  of  relief. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chronological  distribution  of 
men  needed  in  each  period: 


Man-Hours 

Total 

Ma 

n-Hours 

of  Sarin 

Mc 

m-Hours 

Man-Hours 

Men 

Tha 

i  Would 

Peri  ml 

Needed 

/« 

'•  Relief 

Neeili  d 

Needed 

Hi  Provided 

7  a.m.-  3  P.M. 

2G.5 

1.5 

28.0 

-4 

32 

3  P.M.-  6  P.M. 

1G.2 

1.0 

J  7.2 

-6 

18 

<>  P.M.-ll  P.M. 

35.8 

3.0 

38.8 

-8 

40 

1    P.M.       2  A.M. 

22.4 

0.0 

22.4 

-7 

21 

2   A.M.-    7  A.M. 

16.9 

2.0 

18.9 

-4 

20 

Step  11:  From  the  figures  obtained  in  Step  10,  it  is  possible  to 
assign  men  to  each  shift  in  a  manner  to  assure  a  minimum  devi- 
ation from  the  man-hour  requirements.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  assignment  of  men  to  each  shift  in  such  numbers  as  to 
most  Dearly  provide  the  manpower  needs  (Step  10)  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  each  officer  to  work  an  unbroken  eight-hour 
tour  of  duty.  Bv  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  present  patrol 
system  to  a  proposed  system  which  would  conform  more  closely 
with  the  established  need,  it  was  indicated  that  an  overlapping 
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shift  was  required  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  indicated  by  this 
survey.  Chart  III  shows  graphically  the  present  patrol  system 
compared  with  the  proposed  system.  By  use  of  the  one-man  car 
and  the  overlapping  shift,  the  overall  picture  is  one  that  indicates 
a  closer  conformity  to  the  police  service  curve  during  a  24-hour 
period. 

The  deviation  from  man-hour  requirements  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  proposed  system  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Man-1 

lour 

Men 

Man-Hours 

Man-Hour* 

Deviation 

Provided 

Provi 

ded 

Needed 

from  Need 

Pro- 

Pro- 

Pro- 

Period 

I'll  SI   III 

finsi  il 

Present 

post  d 

Step  9 

Present 

posi  <l 

7  A.M.      3  P.M. 

3 

4 

22.5 

30.0 

26.5 

4.0 

3.5 

3  P.M.      6  P.M. 

6 

6 

17.0 

17.0 

16.2 

0.8 

0.8 

6  P.M.     1  1    P.M. 

6 

8 

28.0 

37.0 

35.8 

7.8 

1.2 

1  1    P.M.-   2  A.M. 

5 

G 

15.0 

18.0 

22. 1 

7.4 

I.I 

2  A.M.-   7  A.M. 

5 

4 

22.5 

18.0 

16.9 

5.6 

1.1 

Total  deviation 

25.6 

11.0 
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Since  the  distribution  according  to  the  proposed  plan  results  in 
far  less  deviation  from  the  need  than  the  present  plan,  it  follows 
that  a  change  was  needed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  change,  the  following  procedure 
was  set  forth: 

(a)  Add  one  patrolman  to  the  7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  shift.  This 
will  guarantee  three  men  available  for  patrol  for  the  eight- 
hour  shift  and  release  one  man  for  court  duty  and  other 
miscellaneous  services.  The  three  men  will  be  one-man  cars. 

(b)  The  3:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  shift  will  remain  the  same  with 
six  men  reporting.  There  will  be  one  two-man  car  and  four 
one-man  cars. 

(c)  At  6:00  p.m.  two  more  officers  will  start  on  shift  and  will 
ride  as  a  two-man  car. 

(d)  At  11:00  p.m.  four  men  will  come  on  to  replace  the  six 
men  who  came  on  at  3:00  p.m.  They  will  be  one-man  cars 
and  will  have  the  back-up  of  the  two-man  car  until 
2:00  a.m. 

( e)  At  2:00  a.m.  and  until  7:00  a.m.  there  will  be  four  one-man 
cars. 

This  process  entails  the  use  of  two  extra  men  per  twenty-four 
hour  shift.  The  extra  man  at  7:00  a.m.  and  the  decrease  of  one 
man  at  11:00  p.m.  balances,  thus  only  two  men  are  needed  for  the 
6:00  p.m.  shift.  However,  in  order  to  place  two  men  into  service 
on  a  seven  day  a  week  basis,  there  also  must  be  a  relief  man  fur- 
nished to  afford  days  off  relief,  or  four  days  for  the  two  regular 
officers.  Therefore,  three  additional  men  are  needed  in  order  to 
effect  the  proposed  change. 

With  the  use  of  the  proposed  system,  there  still  will  remain  the 
unchanged  factor  of  not  having  vacation  relief.  There  are,  at 
present,  1,016  davs  of  vacation  per  year  for  police  personnel. 
There  has  been  no  relief  for  these  vacations  so  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  limit  vacations  to  one  person  at  a  time  from  each  division 
in  order  to  avoid  weakening  that  division  by  absence  of  personnel. 
The  onlv  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  carry  vacations  the  entire 
year;  and  even  then  the  shortage  is  felt,  particularly  in  the  Uni- 
form Division.  Also,  whenever  there  is  illness  or  injury  to  any  of 
the  personnel  there  is  no  relief  available.  Many  times  during  the 
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past  years  occasions  have  arisen  where  officers  have  been  on  va- 
cation without  relief,  thus  weakening  the  police  structure;  and 
two  or  three  men  have  become  ill,  further  weakening  the  system 
until  it  was  necessary  to  assign  staff  officers  to  patrol  duty.  This 
condition  can  be  corrected  only  by  furnishing  proper  relief  for 
vacations  and  for  sick  relief.  In  Pomona  there  are  certain  positions 
which  require  no  relief  in  the  patrolman  level,  such  as:  plain- 
clothes men,  meter  control,  traffic  investigation,  and  motorcycle 
officers.  This  leaves  thirty  officers  for  whom  relief  should  be  fur- 
nished, or  a  total  of  480  days  per  year.  This  same  group  of  30  offi- 
cers  showed  an  average  of  five  sick  days  per  year  for  each  officer, 
or  a  total  of  150  sick  days.  Therefore,  there  is  a  total  of  630  days 
per  year  which  are  without  relief.  This  situation  can  be  partially 
remedied  by  carrying  two  full-time  officers  as  relief  officers.  As 
one  man  works  only  244  days  per  year,  allowing  two  days  off  per 
week  and  16  vacation  days,  two  men  could  afford  488  days  relief, 
which  would  take  care  of  vacation  relief  but  would  still  fall  short 
of  furnishing  adequate  sick  relief.  When  they  are  not  serving  in 
their  capacity  as  relief  officers,  they  could  well  be  utilized  in  other 
assignments. 

Step  12:  The  final  step  consists  of  dividing  the  city  into  a  num- 
ber of  motorized  beats  for  each  period  of  the  day,  containing 
approximately  equal  needs  for  police  sen  ice,  and  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  men  made  available  for  assignment.  ( See  Chart 
III.) 

The  geographical  distribution  was  based  on;  (1)  the  need  for 
called-for  services  and  routine  patrol,  as  measured  by  Part  I 
Crimes,  Part  II  Offenses,  miscellaneous  complaints,  accidents, 
and  booked  arrests,  (2)  the  need  for  inspectional  services  as 
measured  by  store  doors,  taverns,  and  other  public  places  identi- 
fied as  a  police  hazard,  and   (3)   by  area. 

The  process  of  applying  these  factors  in  determining  the  size  of 
each  patrol  district  was  done  by  experimentation.  The  small 
districts  into  which  the  city  was  originally  divided  (Step  2)  were 
combined  experimentally  until  an  approximately  equal  total 
proportional  amount  of  the  above  three  fatcors  fell  into  each 
patrol  area  or  beat.  This  process  had  to  be  accomplished  b)  using 
the  cards  made  of  each  district  as  given  in  Step  3.  The  total  factors 
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BEAT  ASSIGNMENTS 

BY  HOUR  OF  DAY 


BEATS    I.-Z.-3.-4 
BEATS    S.-b   • 


were  taken  for  each  proposed  heat  area  and  changes  were  made 
in  boundary  lines  until  the  heats  contained  a  nearly  equal  num- 
ber of  services.  Naturally,  during  certain  periods  of  the  dav  some 
areas  were  much  smaller  than  others  in  size;  but  the  difference 
in  size  was  compensated  for  by  the  actual  work  load  involved  in 
each  area. 
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Maps  were  prepared  of  each  shift  showing  the  heats  for  that 
particular  shift.  The  beats  were  numbered  and  will  remain  con- 
stant in  structure  until  such  time  as  new  beat  areas  must  be 
established.  The  policy  will  be  that  am  officer  assigned  to  a  given 
beat  will  not  leave  his  beat  until  assigned  to  do  so  by  the  desk 
or  by  communications.  There  will  be  no  "city-wide  floating"  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  This  will  guarantee  each  area  the 
proper  amount  of  police  coverage  it  warrants  and  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  patrol  force. 


Chapter  VI- 

SUPERVISION  IN  PATROL 


W! 


'hether  the  police  service  in  any  community  is  a  success  or 
failure  will  be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  patrol  officers;  and  the  level  of  efficiency  at  which 
they  perform  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  caliber  of  their 
supervisors. 

Supervision  in  its  broadest  sense  consists  of  three  main  tasks:  to 
organize,  to  deputize  or  delegate,  and  to  oversee.  Every  responsi- 
bility that  the  supervisor  can  possibly  have  may  be  classified  un- 
der one  of  these  three  headings.  To  "organize"  means  planning 
the  work  of  the  department  and  of  the  men  in  an  orderly  manner 
with  due  regard  for  the  responsible  relationship  of  one  person  to 
another,  so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  friction  and  a  maximum 
of  production  and  service.  To  "deputize  or  delegate"  means  giv- 
ing someone  else  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  do  something 
which  the  supervisor,  himself,  does  not  have  the  time  or  ability  to 
do  efficiently.  The  supervisor  confers  upon  this  subordinate  the 
same  authority  and  responsibility  that  he,  himself,  possesses — but 
with  a  more  limited  scope.  In  this  activity  of  the  supervisor,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  even  though  someone  else  is  dele- 
gated to  do  the  task,  the  supervisor,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  re- 
sponsible for  getting  it  done.  He  must  follow  up,  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  that  the  person  delegated  is  carrying  out  the  work. 
Every  supervisor  can  delegate  the  work  to  be  done;  but  he  can- 
not delegate  his  responsibility  for  getting  the  work  done.  To  over- 
see means  that  the  supervisor  follows  up  to  see  that  the  work  he 
has  organized  and  delegated  is  carried  out;  that  the  plans  that 
have  been  made  are  put  into  effect  on  time  and  in  the  proper 
manner.  This  latter  task  of  the  supervisor  involves  a  sound  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  a  knowledge  of  proper  methods  of 
handling  people. 
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Adherence  to  good  principles  of  organization  are  extremel) 
important  in  police  patrol;  but  because  thev  are  the  same  in  a 
police  department,  a  department  store,  an  army  or  a  factory,  and 
because  they  have  been  extensively  written  about  elsewhere, 
thev  will  not  be  discussed  to  any  great  extent  in  this  work.  Rather, 
the  authors  will  direct  their  remarks  primarily  toward  techniques 
of  supervision  which  have  been  successfully  applied  in  police 
organizations. 

One  principle  of  organization  which  the  authors  wish  to  brief!) 
discuss,  however,  is  unity  of  command.  This  principle  is  fre- 
quently violated  by  large  police  agencies,  especially  at  the  ser- 
geants' or  field  supervisors'  level.  Despite  this  principle  which 
says  that  each  employee  should  be  responsible  to  one  and  only 
one  supervisor,  some  police  agencies  which  are  large  enough  to 
have  more  than  one  field  supervisor,  fail  to  assign  officers  to  a 
specific  supervisor.  Rather,  thev  make  all  policemen  answerable 
to  all  sergeants.  The  confusion  which  results  creates  inefficiency 
and  destroys  morale.  Field  supervisors  should  be  assigned  to  spe- 
cific areas  or  specific  officers,  and  preferably  both.  To  fail  to  as- 
sign each  officer  to  a  specific  supervisor  not  only  has  a  dilatory 
effect  on  field  officers,  but  places  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
watch  commander.  Formal  and  specific  assignment  of  field  super- 
visors aids  the  watch  commander  by  making  it  possible  to  call 
them  to  account.  It  gives  him  greater  opportunity  to  evaluate  his 
supervisors  and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  watch.  Re- 
sponsibility for  problem  areas  or  personnel  is  more  easily  deter- 
mined and  the  watch  commander  can  assign  responsibility  for 
remedial  action  to  specific  individuals.  Specific  assignment  de- 
mands action.  If  the  problem  is  not  adequately  handled,  the 
watch  commander  need  not  search  for  the  responsible  person 
among  the  many  field  supervisors  of  the  watch.  He  can  go  directly 
to  the  supervisor  assigned.  In  addition,  the  watch  commander 
knows  the  specific  person  from  whom  he  can  obtain  information 
for  his  plans.  Formal  assignment  makes  it  easier  for  the  watch 
commander  to  better  use  the  individual  supervisor's  capacities. 

In  an  organization  which  makes  no  formal  assignment  of  its 
field  supervisors  the  uncertainty  engendered  quickly  filters  down 
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to  the  officers.  Some  will  react  with  confusion  and  apathy,  while 
others  may  take  personal  advantage  of  the  situation  to  play  one 
supervisor  against  another. 

SUPERVISOR-PATROLMAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

Supervisors  must  realize  that  in  their  relations  with  the  police- 
man of  todav,  they  are  dealing  with  intelligent  and  ambitious 
men  who,  as  a  rule,  are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job.  A  relationship 
based  largelv  upon  fear  will  not  work  well  with  American  police- 
men who  have  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  and 
personal  freedom.  The  autocratic  sergeant  or  lieutenant  who 
euards  his  authority  jealouslv  and  rules  his  men  with  an  iron 
hand  contributes  much  to  poor  discipline.  Policemen  working 
under  these  supervisors  usually  respond  by  close  cooperation 
among  themselves  against  the  supervisor,  or  by  general  group 
disintegration  and  lack  of  discipline. 

Policemen  cannot  be  coerced  into  taking  proper  police  action; 
not  being  under  constant  surveillance,  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
see  a  traffic  violation  or  a  burglar  entering  a  house.  The  success- 
ful "democratic"  supervisor  stimulates  teamwork  while  still  en- 
couraging self-development  and  expression  of  individual  officers. 
The  appeal  of  progressive  supervisors  today  is  to  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  worker,  recognizing  him  as  a  human  being  who 
desires  recognition  and  status  from  his  fellow  men.  Instead  of 
goading  him  into  performance  by  shouting  and  driving,  the  new 
approach  is  to  stimulate  him  to  work  by  means  of  leadership, 
training,  example,  and  respect. 

A  supervisor  should  always  set  a  good  example  for  his  men;  for 
instance,  self-control  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  a  su- 
pervisor must  possess,  for  to  command  men  one  must  first  learn  to 
command  oneself.  The  police  supervisor  who  loses  his  temper  over 
mistakes  of  his  men,  who  bawls  them  out  'publicly/'  or  who  in- 
duces in  sarcastic  remarks,  sacrifices  some  of  his  control  over 
them;  the  supervisor  who  "Hies  off  the  handle"  betrays  his  in- 
ability to  discipline  himself  and  consequently  his  inability  to  dis- 
cipline other  men.  When  a  police  supervisor  appears  before  his 
men,  he  is  the  center  of  their  attention,  and  any  improper  ap- 
pearance of  his  person,  uniform,  or  equipment,  will  be  quickly 
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noticed.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  destructive  of  discipline 
than  the  supervisor  whose  philosophy  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  "Don't  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say." 

Two  of  the  best  tools  of  discipline  are  commendations  and  con- 
demnations. We  all  like  to  be  well  thought  of,  and  to  excel  from 
time  to  time  in  one  way  or  another.  We  will  work  very  hard  for  a 
word  of  public  praise.  Most  officers  work  better  and  more  dili- 
eentlv  when  thev  are  commended  for  the  performance  of  good 
work.  For  most  policemen,  commendation  acts  as  a  tonic  and 
spurs  them  on  to  greater  effort.  Many  supervisors  find  it  difficult 
to  let  their  men  know  that  a  good  job  has  been  done.  Some  of  them 
fear  that  praise  will  cause  the  men  to  relax  and  slow  up,  whereas 
the  opposite  is  the  usual  result.  One  supervisor  has  advised  "two 
pats  on  the  back  for  one  kick  in  the  pants."  It  is  true  that  too  much 
praise  loses  its  incentive  value,  but  the  danger  in  police  depart- 
ments is  that  too  little  praise  will  be  given,  rather  than  too  much. 

A  few  individuals  are  so  self-centered  that  they  will  interpret 
praise  as  a  special  preferment  by  the  supervisor  and  so  come  to 
expect  special  treatment  or  favors.  Where  this  type  of  individual 
is  encountered,  praise  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Commendation  is  usually  most  effective  when  given  in  public 
so  that  the  entire  group  will  know  that  good  work  has  been  recog- 
nized, while  rebukes  or  condemnation  should  be  given  in  pri- 
\  ate  so  that  the  officer's  prestige  and  status  in  the  group  will  not 
be  lowered. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  supervisors  should  become 
intimate  with  their  men.  Undue  familiarity  should  be  avoided,  for 
it  breaks  down  discipline,  but  a  police  supervisor  should  have 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  people's  points  of  view 
and  problems  and  should  encourage,  within  limits,  the  confi- 
dences of  his  men.  He  cannot,  however,  be  "one  of  the  boys"  or 
become  too  intimate,  for  by  so  doing  he  will  soon  lose  all  control 
over  them. 

A  good  supervisor  will  be  "democratic,"  but  being  democratic 
does  not  mean  being  "soft."  Merely  because  a  supervisor  desires 
to  consider  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  men  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  allow  them  to  "put  it  over"  on  him.  A  supervisor  must  be 
fair  and  impartial  but  nevertheless  firm.  Policemen  do  not  re- 
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spect  a  supervisor  who  lets  them  "get  away"  with  derelictions. 
They  do  not  want  coddling,  laxity,  or  indifference;  what  they  do 
want  is  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and  how  they  are 
getting  along.  They  also  desire,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  that 
their  supervisors  will  be  fair,  impartial,  and  consistent;  that  they 
will  not  have  favorites  or  "fair-haired  boys."  The  first  thing  police- 
men say  about  a  sergeant  or  lieutenant  they  like  is  that  he  treats 
them  all  equally,  that  he  tells  them  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  lets  them  know  "where  they  stand"  at  all  times. 

TRAINING  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR 

In  any  police  department,  the  sergeant's  responsibility  should 
be  clearly  understood  to  include  the  training  of  persons  responsi- 
ble to  him  so  that  the  organization  can  grow  and  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Through  a  well  planned  training  program  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  patrolmen  themselves  to  increase  in  stature  and 
evolve  toward  the  professionalization  for  which  dedicated  po- 
licemen now  strive. 

Manv  of  the  older  men  will  remember  their  beginning  in  police 
work.  They  reported  for  duty  with  no  training,  indoctrination  or 
instruction,  were  assigned  to  another  officer  as  a  partner,  and  they 
were  policemen.  By  osmosis,  they  were  expected  to  absorb  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  required  of  law  enforcement  officers. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  learn  in  this  way  since  we  learn  more 
by  doing  than  in  any  other  manner.  Growth  comes  very  slowly, 
however,  with  this  type  of  training;  and  the  bad  things  are 
learned  along  with  the  good.  Policemen  today,  as  a  minimum,  are 
usually  given  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  classroom  training  and 
simulated  and  real  experience  under  adequate  instructors.  Many 
departments  extend  this  training  period  to  three  months  or  more. 
When  officers  complete  this  program,  they  have  at  least  a  basic 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
their  supervisors,  usually  the  sergeants,  to  guide  their  training 
from  this  point  on  and  develop  them  from  willing  rookies  to  ef- 
ficient policemen. 

There  are  several  types  of  training  in  which  these  men  will  par- 
ticipate. The  most  effective  of  these  is  the  leadership  and  training 
they  will  receive  from  the  sergeant.  In  increasing  numbers,  the 
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men  will  attend  formal  college  level  courses  to  further  their  pro- 
fessional competency.  It  is  in  the  departmental  training  pro- 
grams, however,  that  the  major  part  of  their  technical  knowledge 
will  be  acquired. 

Roll  Call  Training:  In  many  departments,  officers  report  for 
roll  call  at  least  one-half  hour  before  the  time  they  go  to  their 
assigned  duties.  In  some  departments,  it  is  the  watch  commander 
who  conducts  this  roll-call  session;  in  others,  it  is  the  field  super- 
visor. It  is  not  too  important  which  one  does  the  job;  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  this  session  be  conducted  in  every  depart- 
ment, every  day.  During  this  session,  the  officers  are  briefed  on 
crime  and  other  field  problems  that  have  developed  during  the 
time  elapsed  since  their  last  tour  of  duty,  on  special  field  prob- 
lems for  which  they  are  to  be  alert,  and  are  given  orders  and 
procedures  which  affect  them. 

This  roll  call  period  should  also  include  a  special  training  pe- 
riod of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes'  duration  each  day.  Some  su- 
pervisors mmimize  the  effect  of  such  brief  periods  of  instruction. 
Thev  prefer  a  full-time  departmental  in-service  training  session 
conducted  periodically  throughout  the  year  for  maintaining  the 
training  needs  of  the  department.  Many  departments,  however, 
have  had  favorable  results  when  they  used  the  roll  call  training 
period  as  a  training  device  with  selected  and  coordinated  train- 
ing material  presented  on  the  problems  which  the  men  continu- 
ally face. 

People  do  not  long  retain  training  material  covered  unless  the) 
use  it.  The  brief  roll  call  training  period  is  sufficiently  long  so  that 
a  selected  bit  of  information  can  be  adequately  presented.  If  the 
training  period  averages  only  ten  minutes  a  day,  each  man  can 
expect  to  receive  nearly  forty  hours  of  instruction  each  year.  Re- 
search in  training  shows  that  with  the  same  total  hours  of  in- 
struction many  short  sessions  will  result  in  more  learning  than 
will  a  few  long  sess'ons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sergeant,  whether 
he  conducts  the  training  session  or  not,  to  be  alert  to  the  training 
needs  of  his  men  and  to  develoo  material  for  presentation  which 
will  assist  them  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  they  need. 

Personal  Instruction:  Men  resent  being  singled  out  of  a  group 


Roll  call  training,  designed  to  include  both  supervisors  and  patrolmen,  has 

been  found  to  be  effective  by  many  departments.  (Photos  courtesy  Chicago, 

Illinois,  Police  Department.) 
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in  a  classroom  or  roll  call  training  session  for  specific  instruc- 
tion. Individual  instruction  should  be  given  privately.  The  ser- 
geant should  routinely  spend  a  good  portion  of  his  time  riding 
with  the  men  under  his  command.  This  serves  two  purposes.  The 
first  is  that  in  this  manner  he  can  become  personally  acquainted 
with  each  man  and  gain  a  better  know  ledge  of  his  personal  life, 
ambitions  and  problems.  Through  these  contacts  the  sergeant  will 
be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  officers.  The 
second  purpose  is  to  teach  by  discussing  the  officers'  work  prob- 
lems and  his  progress.  All  persons  want  to  know  how  they  are  pro- 
gressing and  like  to  discuss  their  work.  The  sergeant  can  assist  the 
officer  in  his  progress  by  suggesting  areas  for  improvement,  com- 
mending progress  when  it  is  deserved,  and  discussing  problems 
which  the  man  may  have.  The  sergeant  must  be  very  careful  dur- 
ing these  sessions,  however,  to  remember  that  many  of  the  things 
told  him  are  in  confidence  and  he  cannot  repeat  them  without 
losing  the  respect  of  his  men. 

Show  Ups:  Some  departments  use  show  ups  of  persons  in  cus- 
tody as  a  training  aid.  This  is  done  usually  in  the  smaller  depart- 
ments. During  the  roll  call  training  session,  the  officers  are  shown 
the  prisoners  who  are  in  jail  at  the  time  on  serious  charges.  The 
persons  shown  do  not  normally  include  the  routine  drunks  in  jail. 
The  officers,  by  seeing  the  persons  in  jail,  become  alert  to  those 
persons  and  when  and  if  they  encounter  them  on  the  street  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  are  in  a  position  to  better  interrogate 
them  or  investigate  the  situation. 

Formal  Training  Programs:  Most  departments  have  a  training 
officer  or  a  training  division  which  develops  material  and  train- 
ing aids  for  the  department.  The  supervisor  of  the  patrolmen  in 
the  field,  normally  the  sergeant,  is  in  the  best  position  to  see  just 
what  the  officer's  actual  training  needs  are.  It  is  his  duty  to  train 
his  men  within  the  limits  imposed  by  his  other  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  also  his  duty  to  see  that  the  areas  in  which 
the  men  need  broad  retraining  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
training  officer  for  inclusion  in  other  in-service  training  pro- 
grams of  the  department.  In  some  departments,  it  is  the  practice 
of  sergeants  to  suggest  to  the  individual  men  the  areas  in  which 
they  feel  formal  college  training  would  be  of  value  to  them  and 
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to  encourage  them  to  participate  in  formal  college  educational 
programs. 

DISCIPLINARY  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR 

In  order  to  maintain  proper  discipline,  a  police  supervisor  must 
often  deal  face  to  face  with  policemen  concerning  matters  which 
involve  unpleasantness  and  emotion.  Many  supervisors  tend  to 
avoid  these  issues  by  pretending  to  ignore  them  or  by  tolerating 
infractions  of  rules  to  build  themselves  up  as  "good  fellows."  The 
supervisor  who  would  reprimand  or  discipline  a  policeman  may 
feel  that  he  is  doing  an  unpopular  thing  of  which  other  policemen 
will  disapprove.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  go  against  the  real  or 
imagined  sentiments  of  the  group.  The  desire  to  "belong,"  to  have 
the  personal  approval  of  one's  subordinates,  are  strong  moti- 
vating influences  for  a  supervisor.  It  requires  courage  for  a  super- 
visor to  take  action  which  will  be  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
group.  The  police  supervisor  must,  however,  learn  to  take  this 
action  and  to  do  it  with  as  little  disruption  to  the  smooth  opera- 
tion of  his  unit  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  first  step  toward  this 
objective  is  for  the  supervisor  to  realize  that  his  reluctance  to  face 
unpleasant  disciplinarv  situations  is  human  and  natural — a  nor- 
mal fear  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  courageously  faced,  and 
overcome. 

Observation  and  Recording  of  Incidents:  Over  a  period  of  time, 
a  supervisor  observes  many  actions  among  the  persons  under  his 
supervision.  No  one  has  the  capacity  to  remember  all  he  sees.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  supervisor,  if  he  is  to  be  effective,  to  record  all 
incidents  which  he  observes  showing  effective  work  bv  the  officers 
and  also  to  record  all  adverse  incidents,  violations  of  the  rules  of 
the  department,  personalitv  failures,  and  disobedience  of  orders 
or  actions  which  reflect  faulty  judgment. 

Most  discipline  is  accomplished  in  a  positive  manner  through 
the  officer's  own  desires  and  his  training  to  do  an  effective  job. 
When  there  is  a  failure,  it  is  the  supervisor's  job  to  use  training 
methods  which  will  assure  the  department  that  the  unfavorable 
incident  will  not  recur.  If  severe  disciplinarv  action  becomes 
necessary,  the  supervisor  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  failure  or 
act  was  not  just  an  isolated  incident  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  inci- 
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dents  which  were  all  recorded,  and  also  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
incident  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  officer  con- 
tacted by  the  supervisor  and  appropriate  measures  taken  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  act  or  acts.  If  no  record  is 
kept  of  the  observations,  there  is  little  point  in  the  observations 
themselves. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  experimented  with 
several  devices  for  recording  these  incidents.  A  separate  "inci- 
dent-report" form  was  prepared  upon  which  sergeants  or  other 
supervisors  were  to  record  all  incidents  worthy  of  note,  good  and 
bad,  concerning  officers  under  their  command.  This  form  quickly 
fell  into  disfavor  since  it  was  actually  used  in  most  instances  to 
report  only  unfavorable  incidents.  A  negative  reaction  to  its  use 
developed,  and  it  never  proved  very  successful  as  a  supervisory 
device. 

Another  device  has  been  developed  within  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  however,  which  is  proving  extremely  valu- 
able not  only  in  obtaining  statements  concerning  officers'  favor- 
able as  well  as  unfavorable  conduct  but  also  in  insuring  that 
sergeants  make  the  personal  contacts  with  officers  in  the  field 
which  they  should  make  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  too  often  do 
not. 

A  sergeant's  daily  log,  consisting  primarily  of  a  chronological 
account  of  the  sergeant's  daily  activities,  is  prepared  for  each 
watch  by  each  sergeant.  On  this  log  the  sergeant  is  required  to 
list  every  contact  he  has  with  an  officer  under  his  supervision 
showing:  date,  time,  location,  circumstances,  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable appearance  and  actions  of  officers,  and  action  taken  by 
the  sergeant,  i.e.,  commended,  cautioned,  report  made,  et  cetera. 
In  reading  the  reports,  the  lieutenant  (watch  commander)  un- 
derlines in  red  each  officer's  name  mentioned.  The  reports  are 
then  given  to  a  designated  confidential  typist  (usually  the  cap- 
tain's personal  secretary)  who  copies  each  comment  (good  or 
bad)  onto  a  running  record  kept  separately  on  each  officer.  The 
great  value  of  this  cumulative  record  on  each  officer  will  be  ap- 
parent. The  factual  record  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  rating, 
promotion,  assignment,  commendation,  training  or  discipline.  As 
each  officer  works  under  the  supervision  of  different  sergeants,  a 
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composite1  and  perhaps  more  fair  picture  of  his  performance  is  ac- 
cumulated. Individual  biases  and  prejudices  thus  tend  to  be 
eliminated. 

Since  the  officers  know  that  sergeants  are  required  to  compile  a 
record  on  them,  it  removes  most  of  the  stigma  attached  to  the  re- 
porting process;  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  it  acts  as  a  tool  of 
supervision  for  the  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and  Chief  to  insure  that 
the  sergeants  are  making  proper  contacts  with  officers  in  the 
field,  for  it  is  here  that  the  sergeant's  most  important  supervisory 
work  must  be  done. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  in  following  up  on  calls  the 
sergeant  does  not  "take  over"  or  handle  the  call  himself  unless  two 
or  more  units  are  involved,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  plan  and 
coordinate  their  efforts. 

Determination  of  the  Type  of  Discipline:  In  most  cases,  when 
persons  hear  the  word  discipline,  they  think  of  negative  discipline 
or  punishment.  Actually,  true  discipline  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. Discipline  is  the  force  within  a  department  which  makes 
the  men  responsive  to  order  and  authority.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
leadership  and  example  of  the  supervisors  and  the  training  and 
mental  attitudes  of  those  being  supervised.  It  is  the  force  or  idea, 
which  makes  a  person  accept  the  organization,  its  aims,  and 
those  above  him  in  the  organization.  It  makes  him  a  part  of  the 
organization  and  of  its  aims  and  purposes. 

There  are  times  when,  because  of  errors  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sonnel, faulty  training,  personality  defects,  or  deliberate  mis- 
behavior, negative  discipline  becomes  necessary.  In  order  to 
effectively  take  disciplinary  action,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have 
departmental  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
officers.  These  rules  must  outline  conduct  and  manners  which 
are  standards  of  acceptable  behavior.  They  must  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  officers  in  the  department  will  accept  and  live  by 
them  so  that  violations  in  effect  become  violations  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  rules  should  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
arbitrary  rules  imposed  from  above.  The  rules  which  apply  must 
be  made  available  to  each  officer,  and  the  sergeant  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  each  officer  is  familiar  with  them.  The  rules  must 
also  include  the  policy  of  the  department  as  to  which  level  of  su- 
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pervision  shall  impose  discipline1  and  to  what  extent.  In  all  de- 
partments, a  sergeant  can  reprimand  a  patrolman,  but  lie  cannot 
fire  him.  In  determining  what  type  of  disciplinary  action  should 
he  taken,  the  decision  must  he  based  on  recorded  evidence  ol 
violations.  The  degree  of  severity  must  be  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  offense,  the  individual,  and  the  effect  on  the  department. 

The  tvpes  of  disciplinary  action  which  can  be  taken  in  most  de- 
partments are  oral  reprimand,  transfer  to  a  less  desirable  assign- 
ment, loss  of  merits,  written  reprimand  by  the  chief,  departmental 
fine,  loss  of  legal  days  off,  assigned  overtime  duties  without  com- 
pensation, suspension,  dismissal  or  legal  fine,  and,  through  the 
court  system,  imprisonment  for  law  violation.  Another  severe  form 
used  occasionally  is  demotion  in  rank  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  pay.  Since  this  measure  always  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
officer's  morale,  it  is  usually  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  department's  welfare  to  dismiss  the  officer. 

Most  infractions  can  be  handled  at  the  lowest  level  of  super- 
vision with  an  oral  reprimand.  Repeated  offenses  call  for  action  of 
increased  severity  initiated  from  higher  in  the  organization.  Nor- 
mally, the  sergeant  can  temporarily  suspend  a  man  who  is  unfit 
for  duty  because  of  the  use  of  alcohol  or  for  some  other  reason; 
but  the  actual  suspension  or  dismissal  must  come  from  the  head  of 
the  department.  Cases  of  dishonesty,  of  course,  call  for  immediate 
dismissal  and,  in  some  cases,  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Depart- 
mental fines  are  mentioned  in  many  sets  of  rules  but  are  rarely 
used  since  a  fine  is  a  penalty  against  the  officer's  dependents. 
Most  penalties  above  the  reprimand  level  are  usually  either  for- 
feiture of  official  days  off  or  assigned  overtime  duties  without 
compensation.  Only  sexere  misconduct  should  call  lor  a  penalty 
which  will  affect  the  officer's  take-home  pay. 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that,  whatever  the  offense 
max-  be,  it  and  the  penalty  assessed,  if  any,  must  be  measured 
against  the  effect  on  the  department  and  the  personnel  of  the  de- 
partment. Public  reaction  must  often  be  considered  as  well.  If 
punitive  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  very  important  that  the  action 
be  as  soon  as  possible.  Often,  it  is  not  the  severity  of  punishment 
which  is  impressive  to  the  offender  and  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment but  rather  its  certainty  and  swiftness.  It  must  also  be  re- 
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membered  that  it  is  the  department  which  is  important  and  its 
welfare  must  be  the  first  interest  of  supervisors.  In  case  of  conflict 
between  the  welfare  of  the  department  and  the  welfare  of  indi- 
vidual officers,  all  decisions  must  be  made  in  favor  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Post  Discipline  Interview:  There  is  bound  to  be  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  who  is  severely  disciplined.  This  resentment 
may  be  directed  either  toward  the  department  or  the  supervisor 
responsible  for  initiating  the  disciplinary  action.  People  tend  to 
rationalize  their  actions  as  a  defensive  mechanism.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  the  supervisor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disciplinary 
action  to  talk  to  the  person  who  was  disciplined  and  attempt  to 
discuss  the  events  leading  to  the  disciplinary  action.  This  may 
take  one  interview  or  several.  The  purpose  is  to  return  the  person 
to  the  service  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  department,  instead  of 
getting  back  an  embittered  man  who  becomes  more  sour  regard- 
ing the  department,  its  policies,  and  supervisors  as  time  goes  on. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  job.  It  calls  for  all  the  tact  and 
persuasiveness  at  the  command  of  the  supervisor.  This  interview 
is  necessary,  however,  if  the  disciplinary  measure  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

INSPECTION  BY  SUPERVISORS 

One  of  the  most  effective  techniques  of  supervision  is  inspec- 
tion. There  are  many  forms  of  inspection  which  aid  the  super- 
visor in  evaluating  and  supervising  the  men  under  his  control. 
The  sergeant  will  inspect  the  reports  of  the  patrolmen  for  accu- 
racy, form,  spelling,  grammar  and  completeness,  as  well  as  for 
compliance  with  department  policy.  He  will  also  inspect  the  beat 
worked  by  the  officer.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  beats  under  his  command. 
Occasionallv,  he  will  carefully  check  each  beat  to  see  if  hazards 
or  conditions  exist  which  have  not  been  reported  or  corrected.  He 
cannot  expect  the  beat  officer  to  see  everything  but  he  can  de- 
termine a  great  deal  about  the  work  habits,  initiative,  cour- 
age and  integrity  of  an  officer  bv  carefully  evaluating  what  he 
sees  on  the  officer's  beat. 

A  valuable  form  of  inspection  is  random  interviewing  of  per- 
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sons  who  have  been  contacted  by  officers.  These  persons  may  be 
victims  of  offenses,  witnesses,  or  persons  arrested  by  the  officer. 
All  are  valuable  sources  of  information  regarding  the  officer's  at- 
titude and  public  relations  awareness.  Another  random  form  of 
inspection  is  to  visit  the  homes  adjacent  and  across  the  street 
from  the  scene  of  a  burglary  or  similar  offense  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  officer's  investigations  and  to  check  his  truthfulness. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  random  cases  are  se- 
lected for  follow-up  by  not  only  the  Sergeant  but  also  by  the 
Lieutenant,  the  Captain,  the  Inspector,  and  the  Chief  Inspector. 

Watch  Inspection:  In  maintaining  discipline  on  a  sound  basis, 
main'  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Men  of  the  uniform  force  of 
the  department  are  normally  proud  of  the  uniform  they  wear. 
This  pride  can  be  used  as  a  tool  in  maintaining  positive  discipline 
within  the  force.  The  manual  of  the  department  must  clearly 
specif v  the  uniform  and  equipment  required  to  be  worn.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  must  be  kept  "sharp"  at  all  times;  men  like  to 
belong  to  a  smart  and  snappv  outfit.  Proper  appearance  can  be 
maintained  only  by  frequent  and  thorough  inspections.  If  there 
are  no  inspections,  some  officers  will  maintain  high  standards,  but 
many  will  soon  appear  sloppy  and  careless.  Inspections  serve  to 
raise  the  standards  of  those  with  a  tendency  toward  carelessness. 

There  are  two  tvpes  of  personnel  inspections.  One  is  where  the 
men  are  forewarned  and  told  that  they  are  to  appear  on  a  certain 
date  for  a  formal  inspection  by  supervisors  of  the  department  or 
visiting  dignitaries.  The  other  tvpe  of  personnel  inspection  is 
held  by  the  watch  commander,  prior  to  the  officer's  tour  of  duty. 
Many  departments  hold  the  inspection  during  roll  call,  occa- 
sionally without  warning,  since  daily  inspections  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  from  that  available  for  necessary  training 
material  presentation.  This  system  of  unscheduled  inspections 
seems  to  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  required  standards  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  imperative  that  deficiencies  discovered  during  the 
inspection  be  recorded  and  that  officers  be  required  to  correct 
these  deficiencies.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  inspection  is  of  no  value. 

There  is  continued  inspection  of  the  appearance  and  attitudes 
of  the  men  during  roll  call  and  continuing  throughout  the  work 
day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  shift,  when  the  men  return  to  the 


Formal  watch  inspections  tend  to  disclose  uniform  or  equipment  deficiencies 
and  increase  morale,  if  not  conducted  too  frequently.  (Photos  courtesy 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Police  Department  and  Fullerton,  California,  Police 

Department.  ) 
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station,  a  further  inspection  is  conducted,  informally,  of  the  men 
and  their  vehicles.  The  vehicle  inspection  assures  that  the  vehicles 
are  returned  in  the  same  condition  as  when  assigned,  and  in- 
spection of  personnel  assures  the  supervisor  ol  the  sobriety 
and  good  appearance  of  his  men.  Appendix  III  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  one  method  which  can  be  used  in  the  conducting  of  per- 
sonnel inspections. 

PERFORMANCE  RATINGS 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  thoroughly  objective  rating  of 
all  personnel  can  be  a  vital  aid  in  police  department  administra- 
tion and  personnel  supervision.  For  main  years,  police  organi- 
zations have  experimented  with  personnel  rating  and  rating  sys- 
tems. All  persons  see  most  things  differently  due  to  differences  in 
personality,  mentality,  economic  background,  training,  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  other  factors.  Two  supervisors  rating  the 
same  person  will  often  give  rating  scores  which  vary  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  rating  scale  may  vary.  No  system  has  ever  been  de- 
vised for  getting  all  supervisors  to  see  with  the  same  eyes  and  ob- 
serve and  record  their  findings  with  consistent  equality.  A  major 
problem  in  rating  and  rating  systems  is  training  and  rating  the 
raters.  It  is  necessary  to  use  some  system  for  the  basic  rating 
which  does  not  rely  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  person  doing 
the  rating.  No  matter  how  objective  the  rater  attempts  to  be,  bias 
is  bound  to  enter  into  the  final  rating  unless  some  means  is  found 
to  use  a  system  of  rating  which  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  re- 
corded facts. 

Rating  Methods:  Many  different  methods  have  been  devised 
for  rating  officers.  A  system  which  is  adequate  in  one  department 
mav  not  be  acceptable  in  another.  It  is  very  important  that  ratings 
be  based  on  recorded  facts.  Some  departments  have  sufficient  per- 
sonnel assigned  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  record  division  to  fur- 
nish the  supervisor  with  periodic  totals  of  the  work  done  by  indi- 
vidual officers  and  the  work  load  of  the  various  districts  of  the  city 
by  area  and  time  of  day.  This  is  very  desirable  as  it  furnishes 
the  supervisor  with  useful  information  for  use  in  rating  officers. 

It  is  important  that  the  officer  be  rated  in  relation  to  his  ef- 
ficiency in  handling  the  job  to  which  he  is  assigned.  This  can  be 
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done  only  on  the  basis  of  recorded  facts.  The  supervisor  must  have 
available  a  written  record  of  the  accomplishments  of  all  his  offi- 
cers. This  information  should  be  from  several  sources.  The  su- 
pervisor must  record  outstanding  events  which  he  observes  in 
his  routine  supervision  of  the  men.  These  events  might  be  either 
to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  officers.  The  supervisor  must  have 
information  relating  to  the  actual  work  load  in  the  job  to  which 
the  officer  is  assigned  and  recorded  information  as  to  how  the  offi- 
cer is  performing  in  his  work.  Part  of  this  information  can  come 
from  police  department  records.  A  part  can  come  from  recorded 
information  in  the  officer's  own  daily  activity  reports. 

Who  Does  the  Rating?  The  sergeant  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  any  rating  based  on  things  which  he  observes  and  records. 
The  watch  commander  has  a  broader  view  of  the  men  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  department  and  is  in  a  better  position  to  com- 
pare the  men  against  the  established  standards  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  rating  of  patrolmen  in  departments  which  have  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  have  both  a  sergeant  and  watch  commander 
position  in  their  ranks  as  separate  positions,  should  hold  the 
watch  commander  responsible  for  the  overall  rating  and  hold  the 
sergeant  responsible  for  furn'shing  the  information  for  the  rating 
report.  In  smaller  departments,  the  sergeant  should  be  responsible 
for  rating  patrolmen  under  his  command. 

In  rating  reports  prior  to  promotional  examinations,  different 
factors  should  be  used  from  those  used  in  rating  performance  on 
the  job.  Since  these  reports  rate  the  candidate  in  relation  to  those 
characteristics  which  indicate  leadership  potential  and  other  fac- 
tors which  indicate  probable  success  in  the  position  to  which  pro- 
motion is  sought,  the  reports  should  be  prepared  by  the  watch 
commander  or  other  person  of  similar  rank  who  is  best  able  to 
evaluate  the  candidate  in  relation  to  his  ability  to  perform  in  the 
capacity  to  which  he  aspires. 

Use  of  Rating  Reports:  It  has  been  mentioned  previouslv  that 
rating  reports  are  a  good  source  of  information  regarding  training 
needs.  Thev  may  also  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  numerical  score 
for  inclusion  in  promotional  examination  grades;  to  qualify  or  dis- 
qualify a  candidate  for  promotion,  (since  it  is  obvious  that  a  per- 
son incapable  of  adequate  performance  in  a  lower  position  could 
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not  be  considered  for  promotion):  and  as  a  basis  for  disciplinary 
action  in  the  transfer,  discipline,  demotion,  or  dismissal  of  em- 
ployees who  cannot  conform.  Occasionally,  a  man  incapable  of 
performing  adequately  in  one  position  can  be  transferred  to  an- 
other position  where  he  will  perform  satisfactorily.  When  a  man 
is  not  capable  of  adjusting  to  any  of  the  various  jobs  available, 
rating  reports  form  a  basis  of  evidence  to  support  and  justify  his 
dismissal. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  rating  reports  is  in  the  area  of 
providing  job  satisfaction  for  an  efficient  employee.  All  persons 
desire  approval.  Most  persons  want  to  know  how  they  are  doing 
or  how  they  are  thought  of  by  supervisors.  Supervisors  have  a 
duty  to  commend  good  work.  Too  many  times,  this  obligation  is 
neglected  except  for  commending  the  rare  bits  of  outstanding  ac- 
complishment. The  officer  who  is  performing  in  an  above-average 
manner  needs  and  deserves  approval.  The  rating  report  and  sub- 
sequent rating  interview  should  be  used  by  the  supervisor  as  an 
opportunity  to  commend  the  officer,  assure  continued  good  per- 
formance by  the  officer,  and  continued  acceptance  and  approval 
of  the  supervisor  by  the  officer.  Rating  should  also  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  transfer  of  outstanding  persons  to  specialty  jobs,  to 
which  they  aspire.  Such  transfers  will  act  as  additional  training  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  officer's  experience  and  furnish  evi- 
dence to  the  officer  of  departmental  satisfaction  with  his  work. 
The  one  use  of  performance  ratings  which  is  not  acceptable  is  the 
use  of  the  reports  to  obviously  compare  one  officer  with  another. 
It  is  apparent  that  comparison  in  rating  is  inevitable,  but  this 
comparison  should  be  on  the  basis  of  comparisons  with  norms  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  job  should  be  done  instead  of  compari- 
sons between  persons.  The  men  will  not  accept  or  support  a  rat- 
ing svstem  based  on  interpersonal  comparisons. 

SPECIAL  SUPERVISORY  PROBLEMS 

Everv  organization  has  supervisory  problems.  People  are  differ- 
ent and  react  in  a  different  manner  to  various  stimuli.  Supervising 
the  patrol  force  presents  main  difficult  problem  areas.  Every  po- 
lice agency  should  be  governed  by  policies  and  these  policies,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  should  be  in  writing.  The  promotion 
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of  the  understanding  of  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  patrol 
supervisor.  Most  men  in  a  work  situation  want  to  do  a  good  job 
and  will  do  so  if  the  reasons  for  requirements  are  clearly  under- 
stood. These  persons  require  minimum  personal  supervision. 
Some  men,  however,  do  not  completely  accept  the  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  department,  creating  the  majority  of  the 
supervisors'  problems. 

Influences  of  Informal  Organization:  The  supervisor  is  a  part 
of  the  formal  organization  of  the  department.  Ideally,  he  is  the 
natural  leader  in  the  group  which  he  supervises.  If  this  is  the  case, 
he  is  both  the  formal  and  natural  leader  and  is  accepted  by  the 
men  under  his  command.  Many  times,  in  a  group  there  are  one 
or  more  persons  who  are  apparently  natural  leaders.  Other  per- 
sons in  the  group  often  look  to  these  leaders  rather  than  to  the  su- 
pervisors for  leadership.  If  the  character  and  leadership  of  these 
persons  is  of  such  a  nature  that  their  efforts  are  for  the  increased 
good  of  the  department,  their  help  can  be  enlisted  to  assist  the 
supervisor  to  do  a  better  job  of  supervision  and  training.  If  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  natural  leaders  resent  the  department  and  its 
aims,  the  supervisor  must  use  every  effort  to  minimize  their  effect 
for  they  lower  the  morale  of  the  whole  group.  Such  persons  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  supervised  if  it  is  found  that  they  can- 
not or  will  not  adjust  to  promoting  the  aims  of  the  department. 

Unnecessarij  Use  of  Sick  Time:  Nearly  all  departments  have 
some  plan  for  allowing  paid  time-off  during  legitimate  illness.  In 
most  organizations,  between  90'/.  and  95'/  of  all  personnel  ap- 
preciate this  benefit  and  will  use  it  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  remainder  of  the  people  in  the  organization  can  be 
counted  on  to  take  all  sick  time  allowed  sometime  during  the 
year.  Usually,  this  sick  time  will  be  taken  one  or  two  days  at  a 
time,  along  with  scheduled  days  off.  One  method  which  has 
been  generally  accepted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  this  misuse  of  privi- 
lege is  to  allow  the  accumulation  of  unused  sick  time  allowance. 
Another,  is  to  allow  accumulation  of  the  unused  sick  time  and, 
at  retirement,  pay  for  all  accumulated,  unused  time.  These 
measures  aid  in  control  of  the  abuse  to  some  extent  and  assist  in 
raising  the  morale  of  the  more  conscientious  employees.  The  most 
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effective  measure  of  control  found  SO  far  is  inclusion  of  the  sick 
time  abuse  factor  in  rating  of  attitudes  and  efficiency  as  an  ele- 
ment in  consideration  for  suitability  for  promotion  and  as  a  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  in  the  conference  following  the  officer's 
rating.  Some  departments  require  an  officer  to  have  a  good  "sick 
record"  before  he  is  permitted  to  engage  in  "outside  employment." 

The  preparation  of  a  "sick-time  calendar"  for  each  officer,  or  at 
least  those  suspected  of  malingering,  over  a  period  of  vears  will 
show  the  number,  alleged  causes,  length  of  illnesses  and  their 
spacing  in  relation  to  days-off,  pav-davs,  and  holidays.  Such  a 
calendar  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  proven 
to  be  of  considerable  value  as  a  supervisory  tool.  (See  Appendix 
IV.) 

Some  departments  require  a  personal  visit  by  a  sergeant  if  a 
man  has  a  reputation  for  malingering  or  if  he  has  less  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sick-da vs  accumulated.  Otherwise,  only  a  tele- 
phone call  is  made.  Other  departments  use  more  extreme  methods 
and  require  a  personal  visit  by  a  doctor  or  a  supervisor  in  everv 
case  of  absence  for  alleged  illness. 

Cars  Coming  in  From  the  Field  Too  Early:  This  is  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  problems.  The  others  are:  officers  congregating 
in  the  station,  too  many  officers  eating  at  one  time,  and  officers 
coming  to  the  station  without  authorization.  The  cause  of  these 
activities  is  the  fact  that  people  are  gregarious  in  nature  and  like 
to  get  together  and  talk.  The  solution  to  these  problems  is  ade- 
quate supervision  and  enforcement  of  departmental  rules.  The 
purpose  of  having  officers  in  cars  assigned  to  different  areas  of  the 
city  is,  of  course,  to  see  and  be  seen  in  order  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  police  organization;  the  prevention  of  crime,  regulation  of 
behavior,  and  apprehension  of  offenders.  The  men  must  be  sold 
on  the  importance  of  their  jobs  and  the  importance  of  being  in 
their  assigned  areas  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible. 

The  officers,  of  course,  have  to  come  to  the  station  peri- 
odically to  book  prisoners,  make  reports,  service  vehicles,  and 
at  the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty.  This  situation  must  be  watched 
carefully,  however.  Cars  can  be  serviced  one  at  a  time  during  the 
shift  by  assignment,  if  the  cars  arc  sen  iced  at  the  station  or  at  a 
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central  garage.  One  method  of  handling  this  situation  which  has 
been  used  by  some  departments  is  to  have  the  cars  serviced  at 
service  stations  on  the  various  beats,  during  the  officers'  tour  of 
duty,  thus  keeping  them  in  the  area  available  for  calls.  Others  re- 
quire them  to  come  to  the  station  for  servicing  at  staggered  hours. 
The  eating  times  of  officers  must  be  scheduled  within  limits  or  a 
rule  enforced  denying  officers  permission  to  eat  unless  a  minimum 
number  of  cars  are  "clear"  to  take  calls. 

No  officer  should  be  allowed  out  of  service  or  to  come  to  the 
station  without  authorization  and  for  good  reason.  At  the  end  of 
the  shift  officers  should  be  required  to  stay  on  their  beats  until  the 
actual  time  scheduled  for  a  change  of  watch.  One  department 
has  experimented  with  the  practice  of  relieving  officers  on  their 
beats  bv  transporting  the  new  shift  of  officers  to  the  beats  and 
bringing  the  relieved  officers  to  the  station. 

The  authors  believe  that  officers  should  normally  come  to  the 
station  and  be  relieved  at  the  car  by  oncoming  officers  on  the  new 
shift.  This  procedure  eliminates  much  of  the  delay  in  getting  men 
back  to  their  beats  and  also  serves  as  a  check  on  automobile  con- 
dition bv  requiring  both  officers  to  check  the  cars.  It  places  ac- 
countability7 for  unreported  car  damage  bv  including  a  visual  in- 
spection of  the  cars  by  supervisors  during  the  change  of  person- 
nel. 

Unauthorized  Follow-Vp  at  Location  of  Incidents:  This  problem 
is  another  case  of  officers  enjoving  the  company  of  others  and  a  bit 
of  curiosity  as  well.  An  officer  who  has  little  initiative  will  often 
consider  his  beat  a  very  dull  place  to  work  because  he  lacks  the 
ability  to  see  his  whole  job.  This  officer,  unless  he  is  carefully  su- 
pervised, will  unnecessarilv  followup  on  any  incident  in  an  ad- 
joining area  for  something  to  do  and  for  someone  to  talk  to.  This 
problem  calls  for  a  departmental  rule  requiring  an  officer  to  stay 
on  his  beat  until  assigned  elsewhere;  and  for  supervisors  to  en- 
force the  rule.  Provision  should,  of  course,  be  made  for  "baek- 
ing-up"  other  officers  on  "hot"  and  other  specified  calls. 

Missing  Radio  Calls,  Reluctance  to  Make  Reports,  Substandard 
Qualitij  and  Quantity  of  Work:  These  situations  are  grouped  since 
thev  are  all  found  in  the  work  history  of  a  number  of  marginal, 
lazy  emplovees  in  every  police  department.  In  some  cases  it  has 
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appeared  that  officers  did  not  understand  the  reason  for  the  re- 
quirement that  they  hear  all  radio  transmissions  or  make  reports 
in  all  eases  in  which  police  action  has  been  taken.  Where  there 
has  been  a  genuine  lack  of  understanding  by  the  officer  of  the 
reason  for  the  requirements,  training  by  the  sergeant  will  be  effec- 
tive. Where  the  missed  radio  calls  or  unwillingness  to  make  re- 
ports stems  from  an  anti-social  attitude  of  the  officer  or  from 
deliberate  neglect,  either  massive  retraining  or  negative  discipline 
are  the  only  alternatives.  Substandard  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  must  be  corrected.  If  correction  proves  impossible  through 
close  supervision  and  training,  dismissal  is  the  only  alternative. 
Departments  have  limited  budgets  for  personnel.  Only  by  keep- 
ing alert,  efficient  employees  and  eliminating  lazy,  and  anti-social 
officers,  will  it  be  possible  to  do  the  effective  job  of  policing  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled. 

Approval  of  Reports:  It  is  the  duty  of  field  supervisors  to  follow 
up  on  as  many  of  the  serious  incidents  as  possible  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  incident  is  handled  and  to  assist 
if  the  officer  requires  help.  If  the  officer  has  any  problems  which 
relate  to  the  making  of  the  report,  the  sergeant  is  in  a  position  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  incident  to  advise  and  assist.  When  the 
sergeant  is  present  at  the  drafting  of  the  report,  he  can  approve  it 
at  that  time. 

The  method  of  formal  approval  of  the  officers'  reports  should  be 
specified  in  departmental  regulations.  In  some  departments,  re- 
ports are  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  shift  and  are  approved  either 
by  a  supervisor  on  the  following  shift  or  by  a  follow-up  officer. 
In  other  departments,  the  reports  are  approved,  as  handwritten, 
by  the  sergeant  in  the  field,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
cident being  reported,  and  then  delivered  to  the  station  for  filing 
or  for  stenographic  transcription.  When  reports  are  typewritten 
in  this  manner,  the  final  approval  is  usually  given  by  the  watch 
commander.  This  is  generally  satisfactory.  There  are  prob- 
lems when  approval  is  delayed  since  the  report  contains  errors 
that  may  not  be  discovered  until  the  officer  is  off  duty.  If  he  is  to 
correct  these  errors,  he  must  be  called  at  home.  This  may  be  an 
effective  training  device  but  it  is  usually  resented.  The  most  rea- 
sonable action  is  the  approval  of  reports  by  the  sergeant  as  soon 
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after  the  completion  of  the  field  copy  of  the  report  as  possible. 
ASSIGNING  PATROLMEN  AND  SUPERVISORS  TO  SHIFTS 

In  assigning  officers  to  shifts,  sometimes  called  watches  or 
platoons,  one  of  two  general  practices  is  usually  followed.  Under 
one  plan,  preference  of  assignment  is  allowed  on  the  basis  of 
seniority.  Under  the  other,  officers  are  rotated  from  one  shift  to 
another  on  a  regular  schedule  which  may  be  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  annually. 

The  Seniority  Plan:  Advocates  of  the  seniority  plan  point  out 
that  rotating  patrolmen  is  undesirable  because  most  efficient 
patrol  service  can  be  rendered  by  an  officer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  beat  during  a  given  time  of  day  or  night.  They  suggest 
that  the  transfer  of  patrolmen  from  one  watch  to  another  should 
be  considered  a  promotional  device,  since  the  hours  of  work  of 
some  watches  are  less  desirable  than  others.  They  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  recruit  should  be  assigned  to  the  morning  watch 
(graveyard  shift),  transferred  to  the  night  watch  (evening  shift) 
as  vacancies  occur  and  finally,  as  he  becomes  older  and  less  active 
physically,  to  the  day  shift.  In  this  way  the  younger  officers  are 
given  something  to  look  forward  to  and  the  older  officers  are  re- 
warded for  longer  periods  of  service,  not  only  with  more  desirable 
hours  of  work,  but  also  with  increased  "status."  Champions  of  this 
system  also  argue  that  the  older  officers  are  less  able  to  stand  the 
physical  hardships  that  go  with  the  morning  watch.  Finally,  they 
contend  that  the  physical  and  domestic  welfare  of  all  officers  re- 
quires that  they  establish  regular  hours. 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  persons,  all  officers  do  not 
prefer  to  work  during  daylight  hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  in  a  given  department  or  division  the  day 
watch  is  the  least  popular  of  the  three.  An  officer's  wife  may  be 
working,  and  he  desires  to  care  for  his  children  when  she  is  away. 
He  may  be  building  a  house  or  landscaping  his  yard.  He  may 
prefer  the  increased  police  activity  which  occurs  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  or  he  may  be  going  to  school.  These  and  many  other 
reasons  account  for  the  frequent  absence  of  an  officer's  preference 
for  the  day  watch. 

The  Rotation  Plan:  Advocates  of  the  rotation  plan  contend  that 
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when  a  policeman  completes  his  recruit  training  he  has  just  be- 
gun to  learn;  that  most  police  knowledge  is  gained  on  the  job  by 
actually  working  under  the  critical  eye  of  field  supervisors  and 
fellow  officers.  They  point  out  that  the  services  rendered  and  the 
type  of  work  performed  on  the  three  watches  are  greatly  different 
and  that  the  only  way  for  an  officer  to  become  familiar  with  these 
problems  is  through  experience  with  them.  It  is  suggested  that 
if  an  officer  is  permitted  to  remain  too  long  on  one  watch  his  train- 
ing and  experience  will  be  limited  to  the  problems  occurring  on 
it.  Also,  it  is  common  practice  to  assign  new  officers  to  work  with 
older  and  more  experienced  officers  in  order  that  the  rookies  can 
receive  on-the-job  training.  If  all  recruits  are  placed  on  the  morn- 
ing watch,  the  proponents  of  the  second  plan  argue,  the  rookies 
cannot  benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  "old 
timers"  who  would  all  be  working  on  the  day  watch.  In  reply  to 
the  contention  that  most  efficient  patrol  service  can  be  rendered 
by  an  officer  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  beat,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  an  officer  too  long  on  any  one  assignment  tends  to  relax,  to 
become  careless,  and  to  lose  interest  in  his  work.  They  feel  also 
that,  at  times,  too  much  familiarity  with  persons  and  activities  on 
his  beat  mav  lead  to  temptations  which  could  prove  disastrous  to 
the  officer  and  embarrassing  to  the  department. 

Proponents  of  the  rotation  plan  contend  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  morale  of  all  officers  and  not  with  just  the  "old 
timers."  They  feel  that  many  excellent  prospects  for  the  police 
service  have  lost  interest  and  chosen  other  careers  when  they 
learned  that  they  face  several  \  ears  of  assignment  to  the  morning 
watch.  To  the  argument  that  the  older  officer  is  less  able  to  stand 
the  physical  hardships  on  the  morning  watch  because  of  the  ir- 
regular sleeping  hours,  it  is  claimed  that  on  the  contrary  the 
older  officer  is  often  better  able  to  adjust  to  an  irregular  routine. 
He  is  usually  more  settled  and  better  able  and  more  willing  to 
regulate  his  personal  living  habits.  Also,  he  is  not  so  apt  to  have 
young  children  at  home  who  so  frequently  make  sleeping  in  the 
daytime  a  problem,  and  his  family  will  have  become  more  rec- 
onciled and  adjusted  to  his  irregular  hours. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  the  rotation  plan  is  that  since 
public  relations  is  so  very  important  in  police  work  and  since  the 
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public  puts  so  much  reliance  on  appearance,  the  smartest  appear- 
ing policemen,  who  are  most  apt  to  be  the  younger  ones,  should  be 
placed,  at  least  occasionally,  where  they  can  be  seen. 

The  Watch  Preference  Plan:  Modifications  or  combinations  of 
the  above  two  plans  are  occasionally  used.  A  plan  which  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  might  be  called  the  Watch  Prefer- 
ence Plan.  This  plan  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Chief  or 
Patrol  Division  Commander  must  exercise  administrative  discre- 
tion in  assigning  and  moving  officers  from  one  shift  to  another 
and  that  assignments  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  department  over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  determining 
what  is  best  for  the  department,  the  police  administrator  must 
consider  the  relative  productivity  of  his  men,  as  well  as  their  dif- 
ferent abilities  and  specialized  talents.  He  must  also  take  into 
account  the  need  for  all-around  training  and  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  best  possible  morale  or  esprit-de-corps  of  his  men. 
He  must  utilize  officers  physically  handicapped,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  where  their  services  will  be  of  most  value. 
He  will  also  occasionally  move  a  man  from  one  watch  to  another 
as  a  minor  disciplinary  device,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  some 
"experts"  on  supervison  to  the  contrary.  He  may  find  it  desirable 
to  move  officers  in  order  to  break  up  cliques  or  prevent  super- 
visors showing  favoritism  to  "fair-haired  bovs."  It  would  appear 
to  be  destructive  of  morale,  however,  to  summarily  move  two 
officers  from  shifts  thev  prefer  and  on  which  they  are  performing 
well  and  force  them  to  exchange  places  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  an  arbitrary  period  of  time  has  expired,  as  is  done  under  a 
strict  rotation  plan. 

Under  the  "Watch  Preference  Plan,"  each  officer  initially  indi- 
cates, in  order,  his  preference  as  to  watches.  After  the  watches 
have  once  been  established,  officers  who  desire  a  change  are 
given  an  opportunity  once  a  month  to  indicate  the  watch  to  which 
they  desire  to  transfer.  If  the  requested  changes  should  balance 
themselves,  which  occasionally  happens,  the  problem  is  solved. 
If  not,  then  officers  who  have  been  on  a  given  watch  for  a  period 
of  time,  sav  six  months,  who  desire  a  change  to  another  watch, 
arc  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  officer  on  that  watch  who 
has  been  there  longest,  that  is,  unless  there  is  some  administrative 
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reason  why  one  or  the  Other  should  not  be  changed.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible,  of  course,  to  move  an  officer  immediately  when  he 
desires  it.  He  should  he  given  every  consideration,  however,  the 
following  month. 

Some  patrol  administrators  have  developed  watch  preference 
plans  based  on  merit.  One  administrator  reports  that  he  will  not 
permit  an  officer  to  participate  in  the  plan  unless  he  has  at  least 
an  "average"  current  performance  rating.  Another  administrator 
reports  that  he  uses  a  rank  order  list  from  the  last  rating  reports 
and  any  officer  of  superior  rating  can  "bump"  an  officer  of  in- 
ferior rating  and  so  move  to  the  watch  of  his  choice,  providing 
he  has  been  on  the  watch  from  which  he  wishes  to  transfer  for  a 
minimum  of  six  months. 

"The  Watch  Preference  Plan"  is  more  difficult  to  administer 
than  either  the  straight  seniority  or  the  rotation  plan.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  to  pay  off  very  well  in  improved  morale  and 
increased  productivity  and  efficiency  of  the  officers. 

LENGTH  OF  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  SHIFTS 

It  is  vital  when  a  person  is  assigned  to  a  position  on  any  shift 
that  he  be  given  certain  definite  responsibilities.  A  patrolman 
should  be  assigned  to  a  certain  area.  A  sergeant  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  specified  group  of  men  or  area  in  the  city.  In  a  smaller 
city,  the  sergeant  will  probably  supervise  all  uniformed  men  on 
the  shift.  These  men  should  be  left  in  their  assignments  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job.  The) 
become  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  job  assigned;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  supervisors,  work  out  the  best  methods 
of  handling  these  problems.  While  some  patrol  administrators 
believe  that  from  one  to  two  years  on  a  patrol  shift  is  a  proper 
assignment  to  assure  adequate  performance  and  training,  other 
departments  rotate  their  patrolmen's  shifts  as  often  as  every 
week.  It  is  the  authors'  belief  that  this  frequent  rotation  can  never 
be  justified.  They  recommend  that  changes  of  shifts  should  not  be 
made  more  often  than  every  three  months. 

All  of  the  men  on  a  shift  should  not  be  transferred  at  the  same 
time  as  this  would  leave  no  one  on  the  shift  who  was  intimately 
familiar  with  police  problems  on  the  shift.  Some  departments 
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transfer  a  whole  shift  of  officers,  along  with  their  supervisors,  at 
the  same  time.  This  practice  loses  continuity  of  effort  and  forces 
officers  to  continue  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  persons.  A 
change  in  supervisors  is  desirable  occasionally  for  better  super- 
vision and  training  of  the  patrolmen.  Officers  receive,  as  a  result 
of  such  a  change,  a  different  view  of  problems,  patrol  methods, 
and  varied  training  techniques.  The  transfer  of  supervisors  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  transfer  of  the  patrolmen  on  the  same  shift  to 
another  shift  is  not  advocated.  Officers  and  supervisors  become  a 
tight-knit  group  through  continued  association.  This  condition  is 
not  desirable  since  the  interest  of  the  group  often  becomes  per- 
sonal and  group  centered;  and  not  directed  toward  increased 
departmental  efficiency.  It  is  recommended  that  the  transfer  of 
the  supervisor  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  a  shift  different  from 
that  of  the  patrolmen. 

Hours  of  Work  of  Supervisors:  Patrolmen  of  the  uniform  divi- 
sion are  assigned  to  three  or  more  shifts  and  are  supervised  by  the 
sergeants  who  in  turn  are  often  supervised  by  lieutenants.  In 
order  to  preserve  unity  of  command,  it  is  desirable  for  supervisors 
to  be  on  dutv  during  the  entire  time  that  their  patrolmen  work. 
It  is  more  effective  for  a  group  of  patrolmen  to  have  the  same 
supervisor  throughout  the  work  shift.  The  supervisors  have  some 
responsibilities,  however,  which  must  be  performed  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  patrolmen's  roll  call  period.  Many  departments  have 
assigned  the  supervisors  of  a  shift  to  come  on  duty  one-half  hour 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  roll  call  training  period  in  order  to  prepare 
the  current  information  to  be  presented  at  this  session.  They  are 
compensated  by  being  given  a  longer  meal  period  during  the 
shift.  The  supervisors  must  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  the  slightly 
longer  work  day.  This  can  be  done  partly  on  the  basis  of  the 
prestige  attached  to  their  positions  and  partly  on  the  basis  of 
higher  pay  which  they  receive  because  of  broader  responsibilities. 

The  San  Bernardino  area  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol  is 
presentlv  experimenting  with  ten-hour  days  for  its  sergeants,  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  do  necessnry  paper  work  and  still  be 
available  in  the  field  during  the  entire  eight-hour  tour  of  duty  of 
the  patrolmen  assigned  to  them.  They  are  compensated  for  this 
<>\  ertime  In  being  given  an  extra  day  off  each  week. 
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Some  police  departments  increase  the  time  supervisors  are 
available  in  the  field,  without  lengthening  their  work  day,  b) 
providing  a  follow-up  officer  who  reads  all  reports  submitted  by 
officers  and  returns  to  the  officer's  sergeant  those  reports  which 
are  inadequate.  If  the  sergeant  agrees  with  the  follow-up  officer, 
he  discusses  the  report  with  the  officer  who  prepared  it.  By  this 
procedure  the  sergeant  is  not  required  to  read  all  reports  and  so 
has  additional  time  available  for  field  supervision. 

To  the  argument  that  this  procedure  takes  from  the  sergeant 
one  of  his  tools  of  supervision,  advocates  of  the  plan  repl)  that  he 
can  obtain  the  information  he  needs  by  a  spot-check  of  each 
patrolman's  reports. 

Who  Does  Paper  Work?  It  is  important  that  there  be  a  record 
kept  of  the  many  things  important  to  the  supervision  of  a  group 
of  men.  Many  of  the  duties  of  police  supervisors  consist  of  record- 
ing and  tabulating  information  which  could  be  handled  by  cleri- 
cal personnel  in  the  police  records  section.  Since  this  record  keep- 
ing is,  for  a  large  part,  of  a  rather  confidential  nature,  however, 
even  in  those  departments  with  adequate  clerical  personnel  there 
is  reluctance  to  take  this  function  away  from  the  sergeant.  It  is 
important  that  the  sergeant  spend  as  much  time  in  the  field  as 
possible,  working  with  the  men.  All  departments  deplore  the  lack 
of  time  available  for  field  supervision  because  paper  work  de- 
mands so  much  of  the  sergeant's  time.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  ex- 
pect the  sergeant  to  use  his  own  time  and  extend  his  work  day 
still  further  to  perform  this  important  function.  So  far,  no  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  problem  lias  been  developed. 

City  administrators  are  very  conscious  of  the  increased  costs  in 
adding  personnel  to  police  departments  and  are  understandabl) 
reluctant  to  allow  the  employment  of  additional  clerical  per- 
sonnel to  perform  this  important  function.  It  appears,  however, 
that  if  there  is  to  be  the  adequate  field  supervision  which  is  so 
vital  to  patrol  operations,  there  must  be  additional  people  hired 
to  expand  the  record  keeping  function  of  the  department  to  give 
more  assistance  to  supervisors. 

For  main  years  it  has  been  completelv  acceptable  in  some  de- 
partments to  assign  a  stenographer  to  the  detective  division,  for 
example,  as  an  aid  in  the  supervision  of  the1  detective  crew.  It 
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would  seem  only  reasonable  to  carry  the  idea  one  step  further  and 
allow  at  least  part-time  clerical  assistance  to  the  supervisors  on 
each  watch.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  full-time  stenographer  would  be 
necessary  on  all  shifts  in  many  of  the  smaller  departments  as 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  work  to  keep  her  busy.  A  person  in 
the  record  division  could  be  assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  on  each 
shift  to  do  most  of  the  detail  work  required  and  furnish  the  neces- 
sary information  and  tabulations  to  the  various  patrol  super- 
visors. There  would  still  be  some  personal  paper  work,  which 
could  not  be  avoided  but  a  great  deal  of  the  supervisor's  time 
would,  in  this  manner,  be  released  for  actual  field  supervision. 

Posting  of  Accomplishment  Records:  It  is  admitted  by  most 
supervisors  that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  supervise  a  group 
of  men  without  complete  records  of  all  accomplishments  of  the 
men  and  the  record  of  production  for  each  member  of  the  group 
supervised.  The  accomplishment  records,  upon  which  the  ratings 
of  the  officers  are  to  some  extent  based,  are  often  resented  by  the 
men,  especially  by  those  who  appear  in  an  unfavorable  light.  The 
supervisor  will  not  be  tolerated  by  his  men  if  he  openly  uses  com- 
parisons between  men  as  a  basis  for  rating  them. 

Some  departments,  however,  let  the  officers  make  their  own 
comparisons.  This  is  done  by  posting  the  accomplishment  sum- 
maries of  the  individual  officers.  Although  a  portion  of  the  group 
will  resent  the  posting  of  records,  others  will  welcome  it.  The 
group  as  a  whole  must  be  sold  on  increased  efficiency  as  a  result 
of  the  posting  of  records  before  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers. This  must  be  done  before  the  records  are  posted,  possibly  on 
the  basis  of  competition  between  different  squads  rather  than  in- 
dividual competition  between  men.  This  gives  the  notion  a  posi- 
tive appeal  to  the  men,  particularly  if  they  can  be  partially  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  idea. 

Some  patrol  supervisors  who  have  tried  this  technique  are  en- 
thusiastic. Thev  claim  it  tends  to  increase  production  by  stimu- 
lating the  higher  producing  members  and  by  group  pressure 
exerted  on  the  persons  whose  production  has  been  low.  Other 
police  administrators  contend,  however,  that  it  is  a  practice  which 
should  never  be  used  by  intelligent  supervisors  since  it  generates 
pressure  for  quantity  of  work  rather  than  quality;  and  that  most 
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pressure  will  be  exerted  by  the  group  on  those  persons  whose 
production  is  highest  in  order  to  bring  down  the  average.  The 
authors  agree  with  this  latter  viewpoint. 

If  this  device  is  used,  the  records  should  certainly  he  posted 
only  in  an  area  of  the  station  reserved  for  departmental  personnel, 
since  they  are  supervisory  records  and  public  interpretation  of 
individual  accomplishments  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
would  be  resented  by  the  men. 


Chapter  VII- 

REPORTING  IN  PATROL 


In  this  chapter  the  authors  are  again  faced  with  the  problem 
of  separating,  for  discussion,  records  and  reporting  functions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  patrol  force,  from  general  police  and 
criminal  records  functions.  Probably  the  best  way  to  establish 
such  a  separation  would  be  to  examine  the  need  for  specific 
records  by  the  patrol  force  and  the  reason  for  their  separate  col- 
lection or  maintenance. 

PATROL  RECORD  NEEDS 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  patrol  reporting,  and  all  police  re- 
porting for  that  matter,  is  to  eliminate  errors  caused  by  the  frailty 
of  human  memory.  Unless  both  activities,  as  well  as  the  details  of 
incidents  are  recorded,  they  may  not  be  available  in  pure  form 
when  needed  in  the  future.  Since  the  patrol  force  must  plan  for 
its  deployment,  and  since  deployment  is  accomplished  in  almost 
all  cases  on  a  basis  of  past  or  predicted  activity  or  services,  the 
need  for  accurate  and  easily  manageable  records  becomes  obvi- 
ous. 

The  only  objective  way  to  locate  and  identify  patrol  problems 
is  through  the  statistical  use  of  patrol  records.  Once  a  problem 
has  been  located,  identified,  and  a  solution  devised,  the  only 
objective  method  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  solution 
is  statistical  analysis  of  the  same  patrol  records  which  first  identi- 
fied the  problem. 

Patrolmen  usually  execute  their  duties  without  observation  by 
supervisors.  Hence,  a  portion  of  supervisory  evaluation  must  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  a  comparative  evaluation  of  individual  activity 
records.  In  the  large  police  department,  precinct  or  division, 
patrol  activity  records  may  be  cautiously  compared  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  both  line  and  supervisory  officers. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  patrol  activities  must  be  recorded 
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to  permit  statistical  e\  aluation  as  an  aid  to  planning.  An  objective 
evaluation  of  future  needs;  equipment,  budget,  manpower,  etc., 
can  only  be  made  on  a  basis  of  predictions  made  from  a  study  oi 
past  requirements  or  experiences  on  present  conditions.  Such 
data  is  only  available  through  an  adequate  reporting  system. 

An  additional  requirement  of  the  patrol  force  for  records  results 
from  the  general  nature  of  police  reporting.  Most  police  depart- 
ments have  specific  incident  or  crime  reports  to  cover  every  possi- 
ble occurrence,  criminal  or  noncriminal.  Yet,  many  requests  for 
police  service  involve  situations  wherein  no  formal  report  is  taken. 
In  these  situations  the  patrolman  usually  enters  data  regarding 
the  incident  in  his  notebook.  These  incidents  are,  for  the  most 
part,  handled  to  completion  by  the  patrolman  at  the  time  of  the 
call;  and  rarely  is  any  detailed  information  on  the  incident 
needed  by  patrol  supervisors.  However,  on  occasion,  the  routine 
matter  handled  by  the  patrolman  becomes  the  subject  of  a  fol- 
low-up investigation  or  becomes  a  public  relations  issue.  In  such 
a  situation  it  becomes  vital  that  the  patrol  supervisor  have  access 
to  information  on  what  action  was  taken  by  the  patrolman.  This 
information  should  be  available  without  calling  the  patrolman  at 
home,  or  having  to  open  his  locker  to  examine  his  notebook. 
Hence,  there  is  a  need  to  record  the  details  of  all  incidents  in  the 
field  which  are  not  the  subject  of  a  formal  police  report. 

Since  the  patrol  force  uses  more  nonstationary  and  depreciable 
equipment  than  any  other  police  subgroup,  it  becomes  important 
that  they  also  develop  satisfactory  equipment  and  maintenance 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  specific  patrol  detail,  activity,  and 
maintenance  records,  the  patrol  force  has  a  need  to  develop  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  expedient  methods  of  taking  routine  crime  or 
incident  reports  in  the  field.  Techniques  must  be  developed  to 
simplify  activity  reporting  and  facilitate  the  preparation  of  sum- 
mary  reports.  In  the  development  of  these  techniques,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  so  that  the  patrolman  may 
maximize  his  patrol  time  and  minimize  his  report-writing  tasks. 

In  reflection  then,  the  needs  of  the  patrol  force  with  respect  to 
records  are  primarily  activity  reporting,  preservation  of  details 
not  recorded  elsewhere,  maintenance  records,  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  expedient  reporting  techniques.  The  discussion  of  these 
subjects  in  this  chapter  will  probably  be  most  meaningful  to  the 
reader  if  they  follow  some  chronological  sequence.  For  this  rea- 
son the  authors  will  describe  first,  and  in  normal  order  of  use, 
patrol  incident  and  activity  reports.  Next  will  be  discussed  meth- 
ods of  summarizing  activity  reports,  followed  by  a  description  of 
routine  station  operational  and  maintenance  reports.  The  last  sub- 
ject discussed  will  be  techniques  or  methods  of  expediting  the 
reporting  function  for  patrolmen. 

STATION  ACTIVITY  REPORTING 

Most  requests  for  patrol  service  occur  at  the  station,  either  by 
means  of  a  telephone  call  or  a  personal  visit  of  the  citizen  to  the 
station.  Several  basic  tvpes  of  records  are  involved  in  the  receiv- 
ing of  this  information  and  in  transmitting  it  to  the  patrol  force 
for  action. 

Telephone  Call  Slips:  This  is  an  aid  to  the  desk  officer;  and 
while  it  is  preserved  as  a  permanent  record,  its  most  important 
function  is  to  facilitate  the  immediate  handling  and  future  formal 
recording  of  an  incident.  These  sheets  are  frequently  printed  up 
as  "scratch  pads"  and  contain  spaces  for  a  minimum  recording  of 
information.  A  call  slip  is  made  on  every  telephone  call  or  counter 
contact  which  is  in  any  way  involved  with  a  request  for  service. 

Several  examples  of  uses  of  these  "call  slips"  are  as  follows:  a 
woman  calls  to  report  a  serious  traffic  accident — her  name,  ad- 
dress, the  location  of  the  accident,  and  the  time  of  the  call  are 
quickly  noted  on  the  call  slip.  The  officer  then  makes  notes  on  the 
call  slip  regarding  the  patrol  unit  dispatched,  requests  for  or  dis- 
patching of  ambulance,  tow  service,  or  fire  apparatus,  and  the  re- 
port number,  if  any,  assigned  to  the  incident.  This  information 
may  be  hurriedly  written  on  the  call  slips  as  neatness  is  of  little 
importance  here.  Of  primary  concern  is  the  correct  recording  of 
the  time  and  location  of  occurrences  and  patrol  action.  At  a  later 
time,  when  station  activity  permits,  information  from  the  call  slip 
may  be  entered  on  the  station  log  or  on  case  sheets,  whichever 
are  used. 

Another  use  for  the  call  slip  is  illustrated  by  the  routine  call  of 
a  citizen  for  information.  The  officer  notes  the  time  of  the  call  and 
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data  on  the  caller  and  then  notes  that  the  caller  was,  for  instance, 
advised  regarding  a  civil  matter  and  referred  to  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety.  Such  an  incident  would  never  be  entered  on  a  station  log 
or  case  sheet;  yet  its  occurrence  is  presence!  on  the  call  sheet 
which  may  be  used  later  for  two  primary  purposes:  ( 1 )  measur- 
ing telephone  information  activity,  and  (2)  preserving  details  of 
the  contact,  should  thev  ever  be  needed. 


Telephone  call  clips  are  made  on  every  call  received.  They  are  a  tool  for  the 
desk  officer,  not  a  formal  poliee  report.    (Photo  courtesy  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Poliee  Department. ) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  call  slips  are  not  a  formal  patrol 
report  but  are  used  by  desk  officers  much  as  patrolmen  use  their 
notebooks.  The  format  of  call  slips  should  never  become  complex, 
and  neatness  should  never  be  required  in  their  preparation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  call  slip  is  a  tool,  not  the  finislied 
product. 

Station  Log:  The  station  activity  log  is  a  chronological  report  of 
the  activities  of  that  station.  Basic  information  on  incidents  re- 
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(ji living  patrol  action  is  noted  on  the  log;  and  if  a  formal  report  is 
taken,  the  file  number  is  noted  for  reference.  The  logs  are  usually 
numbered  serially  and  stored  in  folders  so  that  they  may  be 
quickly  researched.  The  log  is  particularly  valuable  in  insuring 
follow-up  by  succeeding  shifts,  as  any  unfinished  business  will  be 
quickly  noted  bv  the  relieving  sergeant. 

Log  sheets  are  often  typed  with  from  one  to  three  carbon  cop- 
ies. An  example  of  distribution  and  use  might  be  as  follows: 
( 1 )  eopv  to  station  commander  or  chief  of  police  so  that  he  may 
review  activities,  ( 2 )  copy  to  squad  room  so  that  officers  may  note 
occurrences,  (3)  copy  to  sergeant's  office  so  that  sergeants  may 
review  activities  without  interfering  in  other  operations,  and 
(4)  the  original  to  a  file. 

The  decision  as  to  what  type  of  incident  should  be  entered  on 
the  log  or  just  left  on  a  call  slip  must  be  made  individually  by  each 
agency.  One  criteria  to  follow  might  well  be  these  questions. 
Will  this  information  be  of  interest  to  or  needed  by  anyone 
else?  Will  this  incident  probably  later  be  the  subject  of  a  fol- 
low-up or  report?  Is  this  incident  of  any  public  relations  impor- 
tance? 

A  sample  of  a  typical  patrol  station  log  is  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  elasticity  of  its  form. 

7:15  p.m.  In  station  reporting — burglary.  W.  C.  Smith,  401 
East  2nd  Street.  See  report  #462801. 

7:20  p.m.  Bv  telephone — injury,  auto  accident.  Mrs.  Laura 
Jones,  605  Pine  Street.  Car  31  dispatched  to  2nd 
and  Wilson.  Radio  request  for  ambulance  at 
7:32  p.m.  Crisp  Ambulance  notified  7:33  p.m.  Radio 
request  for  tow  service  and  fire  trucks  to  wash 
street  at  7:50  p.m.  Larson's  Garage  notified  at 
7:50  p.m.  Engine  Co.  7  notified  at  7:51  p.m.  Car  31 
reports  clear  at  8:15  p.m.  See  report  #462802. 

7:25  p.m.  Car  25  in  station  booking.  Prisoner  Charles  C.  Henry 
(MWA27).  City  Ord.  6102.  See  report  #462803. 

7:50  p.m.  Car  36  in  station  with  defective  vehicle.  Brakes 
defective.  Car  21  substituted.  ATTENTION  MAIN- 
TENANCE OFFICER. 

8:00  p.m.  Reporting  on  duty — Officers  Jackson  and  Wilson — 
special  assignment — Car  23  assigned.  Shotgun 
#610872  and  W.  T.  Radio  #4  issued. 
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Case  Sheets:  The  case  sheet  is  an  alternative  to  the  station  log. 
Each  ease  sheet  ( usually  a  5  x  8  card)  contains  a  marked  space  for 
the  following  information:  (1)  complaint  number,  (2)  location, 
(3)  nature  of  call,  (4)  district,  (5)  complainant's  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number,  (6)  date  and  time  received,  (7)  details 
of  the  ease,  (8)  ear  and  officers  assigned,  and  (9)  other  informa- 
tion as  required.  The  theory  behind  the  ease  sheet  is  that  such  a 
form  establishes  administrative  or  supervisory  control  over  the 


The  case  sheet  or  incident  report  is  an  alternative  to  the  station  log.  Here, 
one  is  being  stamped  with  a  file  number.    (Photo  courtesy  Amarillo,  Texas, 

Police  Department.) 

handling  of  requests  for  patrol  activity.  The  case  sheets  arc-  as- 
signed serial  numbers,  and  the  report  taken  in  the  field  may  in- 
volve an  additional  separate  and  distinct  report  number. 

A  basic  criticism  of  the  case  sheet  method,  as  contrasted  with 
the  station  log,  is  that  the  case  sheet  involves  considerable1  dupli- 
cation of  information  gathering  when  compared  with  the  formal 
crime  report  which  is  also  taken  in  most  cases.  Usually  it  will  be 
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found  more  expedient  to  utilize  a  combination  of  call  slips  and 
a  station  log  rather  than  the  more  detailed  case  sheets. 

Communications  Log:  The  communication  or  radio  log  is  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  the  form 
of  a  continuous  chronological  series  of  entries  briefly  covering  the 
subject  of  each  radio  broadcast.  Among  basic  information  that  is 
often  included  on  the  radio  log  form  are  the  time,  from  and  to 


The  recording  of  the  exact  time  of  a  radio  communication  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Here  a  message  is  time  stamped.  (Photo  courtesy  Amarillo,  Texas, 

Police  Department. ) 

whom,  message,  case  number,  disposition,  date,  shift,  and  opera- 
tor. The  accuracy  with  which  this  log  should  be  kept  cannot  be 
too  greatly  stressed.  Frequently  the  times  or  remarks  recorded 
here  are  used  as  evidence  in  the  defense  of  officers  accused  of  mis- 
deeds or  involved  in  lawsuits. 

This  record  is  a  tool,  much  like  the  call  slip,  and  accuracy  must 
be  stressed  while  neatness  and  form  are  of  less  importance.  New 
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techniques  on  larger  departments  involve  the  continuous  record- 
ing of  radio  traffic  on  tapes  which  are  then  stored.  The  cost  ol 
such  systems  probably  makes  them  impractical  except  in  depart- 
ments where  broadcasting  is  almost  continuous.  Tin's  subject  is 
discussed  further  under  the  subject  of  patrol  communications. 

The  patrol  records  discussed  in  this  section  concern  the  receiv- 
ing, recording,  and  transmittal  of  requests  for  patrol  service  from 
the  citizen  through  the  station  and  on  to  the  patrolman  who  will 
take  action. 

Their  use  as  described  in  this  Chapter  is  common  on  small  and 
medium-sized  police  departments.  However,  on  large  depart- 
ments which  utilize  district  patrol  stations,  several  systems  are 
used  which  may  require  modification  of  the  call  slip,  station  log, 
and  communication  log.  When  a  central  complaint  board  is  used, 
and  the  citizen  calls  a  central  station  rather  than  a  district  station 
for  service,  methods  of  communicating  the  problem  to  the  district 
station  becomes  vital.  One  system  involves  the  establishment  of 
a  radio  monitor  in  the  district  stations.  When  a  district  patrol  car 
is  dispatched  by  centralized  communications,  the  desk  officer  at 
the  district  station  hears  the  call  and  knows  that  the  patrol  car 
has  an  assignment.  In  this  system  the  district  station  usually  main- 
tains the  log  or  case  sheet  and  the  central  dispatch  center  main- 
tains call  slips  and  the  communications  log. 

Another  common  system  found  in  large  departments  which 
maintain  district  stations  involves  individual  complaint  desks  at 
the  station  linked  to  a  centralized  dispatch  center  by  direct  tele- 
phone. Under  this  system  the  district  station  maintains  a  log  or 
case  sheets,  and  call  slips  while  the  dispatch  center  maintains  the 
communications  log. 

INDIVIDUAL  PATROLMAN  ACTIVITY  RECORDS 

If  patrolmen  took  no  field  action  except  in  response  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  station,  all  patrol  activities  could  be  recorded 
through  the  station  log  or  case  sheet.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  A  great  portion  of  the  activity  of  a  patrolman  arises  from  his 
own  observations  in  the  field,  and  the  station  frequently  never 
learns  of  his  minor  activities.  To  provide  a  report  of  all  field  ac- 
tivities for  statistical  purposes  and  to  preserve  details  on  inei- 
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dents  not  covered  by  formal  reports,  several  types  of  reporting 
devices  have  been  developed. 

The  Patrolman  s  Log:  This  log,  often  called  a  work  sheet,  is 
usually  designed  so  that  a  brief,  concise  record  of  the  officer's 
tour  of  duty  as  to  his  particular  precinct,  station,  or  area,  and  his 
shift,  weather  conditions,  vehicle  call  number,  and  the  day  and 
date  may  be  included.  Also  included  is  a  vehicle  check-off  list 
indicating  beginning  and  ending  mileage,  the  officers'  names, 
and  a  recapitulation  of  the  number  of  arrests,  reports,  and  the 
amount  of  the  officer's  patrol  time  during  the  shift.  An  example  is 
presented  in  Figure  I. 

The  time  a  call,  detail,  or  observation  is  received  should  be  in- 
dicated along  with  the  location  and  further  shown  by  a  reporting 
district  (if  used)  and  classification  of  the  incident  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  action  taken,  or  disposition  of  the  incident.  Space 
should  be  allowed  for  inclusion  of  a  file  number  and  the  total 
number  of  arrests,  detentions,  and  citations.  This  type  of  sheet 
has  its  shortcomings  since  it  is  necessarily  cumbersome,  usually 
requiring  an  original  and  copv;  and  the  officer  must  carry  or  have 
readily  available  an  adequate  supply  of  these  sheets,  plus  car- 
bons. Log  sheets  have  been  developed  which  are  more  compli- 
cated, Figure  II,  and  which  are  simplified,  Figure  III. 

Major  objections  to  the  patrolman's  log  include  problems  in- 
volved in  penmanship.  Since  data  must  be  extracted  from  the  log, 
the  entries  must  be  legible;  and  for  purposes  of  preservation,  en- 
tries should  be  in  ink.  These  requirements  result  in  many  prob- 
lems for  the  patrolman — if  he  attempts  to  keep  his  log  current, 
it  suffers  from  lack  of  neatness  due  to  the  hazards  of  writing  in  a 
car;  if  he  uses  a  ball  point  pen  to  insure  good  carbon  copies,  he 
experiences  difficulty  in  writing  on  logs  which  may  have  become 
sweat  stained  bv  his  hands. 

To  compensate  for  these  problems,  many  patrol  forces  require 
the  patrolman  to  keep  his  activity  records  in  his  notebook  and 
transcribe  on  a  log  sheet  after  the  end  of  the  shift.  These  problems 
in  activity  reporting  on  the  part  of  patrolmen  often  cause  so  much 
resentment  toward  such  logs  that  they  omit  items  or  fail  to  take 
action  just  to  eliminate  an  entrv  on  the  log. 

Most  police  departments  use  these  logs  as  a  primary  source 
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document  from  which  both  activity  and  National  (F.B.I.)  Crime 
Reporting  data  are  obtained.  They  are  far  better  than  other  rec- 
ords for  this  purpose  as  they  tend  to  contain  a  total  listing  of  all 
activities.  This  data  must,  in  most  cases,  be  extracted  by  clerks 
who  go  over  the  logs  after  completion.  These  clerks  then  hand 
tally  the  results  or  punch  them  on  IBM  cards.  In  any  event,  an- 
other objection  to  the  log  sheet  is  the  fact  that  each  log  must  be 
processed  at  least  twice,  and  possibly  three  times,  before  the  data 
is  completelv  extracted  and  the  log  may  be  filed  away. 

Mark  Sense  Reporting:  One  alternative  to  the  patrolman's  log 
has  been  developed  which  may  be  satisfactory  for  any  agency 
which  uses  or  has  access  to  electronic  data  processing  equipment. 
This  svstem,  called  Mark  Sense  Reporting,  provides  the  patrolman 
with  a  series  of  IBM  cards  and  an  electrographic  pencil  instead 
of  the  traditional  log.  The  patrolman  marks  specific  fields  on  the 
cards  which  provide  all  information  found  in  each  entry  of  the 
old  log.  At  the  end  of  the  shift,  the  cards  are  fed  into  a  punching 
machine  which  punches  in  each  field  where  an  electrographic 
pencil  mark  is  found.  Thus  the  data  is  only  handled  once,  at  the 
time  it  is  entered  by  the  officer,  and  all  subsequent  extraction  of 
data  by  clerks  is  eliminated. 

This  svstem  was  adapted  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  out  of  necessitv.  A  detailed  explanation  of  their  ex- 
perience should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  reader.  Forced  to  can- 
cel emplovment  of  certain  workers,  who  previouslv  sorted  and 
manually  totaled  and  posted  certain  activity  classifications  from 
the  Deputv's  Daily  Work  Sheet  ( see  Figure  I )  and  coupled  with 
numerous  requests  from  the  patrol  division  for  certain  additions 
in  the  reporting  of  patrol  car  activities,  the  Mark  Sense  svstem 
was  developed.  A  further  concern  affecting  adoption  of  the  new 
svstem  was  that  any  considered  changes  in  reporting  should  not 
entail  further  paper  work  for  the  already  clerically  overloaded 
deputy. 

The  advantages  of  the  Mark  Sense  Program  over  the  old  log 
sheets  were  found  to  be  these: 

1.  Faster  and  more  accurate  statistical  reports  to  the  Patrol 
and  Detective  Divisions.  This  permits  the  use  of  more  reliable 
information  which  shows  trends  currently  rather  than  trends 
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which  arc  a  month  old.  Thus  more  effective  deployment  of 
personnel  and  equipment  is  possible. 

2.  More  detailed  information  on  radio  ear  activity  (i.e.,  sum- 
maries on  observations,  calls,  details,  and  patrol  time).  This 
permits  more  effective  administrative  control  over  radio  cars, 
cither  individually  or  in  groups. 

3.  Information  required  for  traffic  analysis  could  be  provided 
on  a  daily  basis. 

4.  Under  a  cost  comparison  of  the  two  methods,  the  Mark 
Sense  system  affords  an  approximate  annual  saving  in  excess 
of  $5,000. 

A  general  explanation  of  the  new  system  is  as  follows:  two  sets 
of  Mark  Sense  IBM  cards  are  used.  A  "detail"  card  is  used  to  re- 
cord each  call,  observation,  or  detail  encountered  during  the  offi- 
cer's tour  of  duty  (see  Figure  IV).  The  information  entered  on 
this  card  can  be  exactly  the  same  in  content  as  the  data  recorded 
on  the  Deputv's  Daily  Work  Sheet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  offi- 
cer's tour,  the  information  on  the  "detail"  cards  will  then  be  sum- 
marized on  a  single  "recap"  card.  The  summary  presented  on  the 
"recap"  card  corresponds  to  the  information  required  at  the  head- 
ing of  the  Dailv  Work  Sheet  described  previously  (see  Figure  Y  ) . 
Completed  cards  are  forwarded  to  the  statistical  section  for  ma- 
chine processing  and  report  publishing  ( see  Figure  VI ) .  Dupli- 
cate carbon  copies  are  retained  at  the  individual  station  for  su- 
pervisory inspection  and  subsequent  reference. 

Radio  car  activity  and  recap  cards,  when  accurately  kept  b\ 
the  deputy  in  the  field,  form  the  necessary  supplement  to  the  op- 
erating unit's  record  of  complaints  that  was  previously  provided 
by  the  Daily  Work  Sheet.  This  record  provides  for  certain  admin- 
istrative, operational,  and  statistical  information.  These  cards,  to- 
gether with  the  operating  unit's  record  of  complaints,  provide  the 
complete  written  record  of  all  incidents  requiring  patrol  action 
which  are  known  to  the  unit.  When  incidents  arc  handled  which 
require  a  formal  report,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  incident  be  made  on  these  cards.  When  no  other  re- 
port is  required,  a  sufficiently  detailed  notation  should  be  made 
which  will  serve  as  the  only  permanent  record  of  the  department. 
This  svstem  provides  qualitative  statistics  reflecting  the  opera- 
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tions  and  work  performed  by  the  patrol  and  detective  field  units, 
and  necessarily  decreases  the  paper  work  of  the  patrol  officers 
and  increases  their  patrol  time. 

The  adoption  of  this  new  activity  reporting  system  accom- 
plished the  following  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment: (1)  eliminated  the  need  for  five  clerical  personnel,  (2)  en- 


FLOW  CHART  -  RADIO  CAR  ACTIVITIES 
Mark  Sense  Cards 


1.  Deputy  prepares  detail  and  recap  cards 
(with  carbon  copy)  in  field  and  submits 
to  supervisor  at  end  of  shift. 


2.    Copy  retained  at  station  for  reference 
purposes  (2  mos.). 


3.    Copy  filed  in  Station  Inactive  File  for 
2  years. 


® 


4.    Original  Mark  Sense  Card  forwarded  to 
Statistical  Section,  Card  mark  sense 
punched  on  type  514  Reproducer. 


5.    File  cards  in  monthly  storage  file 
awaiting  report  preparation. 


6.  Sort  cards  at  end  of  month  for  statis- 
tical report  sequence  on  Type  082 
Sorter. 

7.  Prepare  paper  masters  on  Type  402 
Listing  Machine. 

8.  Reports  produced  from  paper  master  on 
Davidson  Offset  Printing  Press. 


9.    File  cards  in  Inactive  File.  (3  months) 
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abled  the  tabulation  of  all  patrol  activities  instead  of  a  selected 
few,  as  in  the  past,  (3)  permitted  the  compilation  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  planned  statistical  reports,  (4)  permitted  a  monthly  evalu- 
ation of  data  to  be  made  and  distributed  while  the  information  is 
still  current  and  meaningful,  and  (5)  permitted  quick  access  to 
data  when  needed.  The  great  majority  of  personnel  indicated  a 
favorable  acceptance  of  the  Mark  Sense  Card  Program,  but  re- 
sponses to  a  survey  of  officers  who  have  used  this  form  extensively 
point  out  several  problem  areas. 

1.  Recap  Harder.  The  high  response  to  this  question  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  Mark  Sense  Card  system  makes  it  necessary  to 
scan  through  several  cards  in  order  to  determine  number  of 
calls,  observations,  details,  and  arrests,  as  well  as  the  time  de- 
voted to  patrol  during  any  duty  tour.  This  will  always  be  a 
requirement  of  the  Mark  Sense  Card  system  and  appears  to 
be  only  slightly  more  cumbersome  than  recapping  more  than 
one  page  of  the  present  work  sheet. 

2.  Accuracy  Harder  to  Check.  This  is  basically  due  to  the  fact 
that  personnel  receiving  cards  were  not  familiar  with  ceded 
classifications  of  activities.  It  is  felt  that  experience  with 
codes  will  alleviate  tin's  problem. 

3.  Copies  Harder  to  Read.  This  is  due  to  an  unsatisfactory  car- 
bon. Arrangements  were  made  for  a  better  carbon  which  will 
create  more  legible  copies. 

The  annual  cost  comparison  of  the  Deputv's  Daily  Work  Sheet 
compared  with  the  Mark  Sense  Cards  is  negligible.  Items  calcu- 
lated were  salaries,  supply  expenditures,  and  rental  of  required 
IBM  machines.  Total  annual  cost  of  conversion  to  the  Mark  Sense 
Program  was  $848  (see  Figure  VII).  The  program  was  therefore 
readily  adapted  on  a  full  scale  basis  throughout  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department  during  the  year  I960. 

Early  in  1961  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  re- 
viewed its  use  of  Mark-Sense  reporting  and  decided  to  return  to 
the  regular  patrolman's  log.  The  considerations  involved  in  this 
decision  do  not  reflect  on  the  system  as  such,  in  that  it  provided 
statistical  results  which  were  far  more  satisfactory  than  under  the 
old  system.  The  two  major  complaints  were:  (1)  that  the  system 
did  not  provide  the  sergeant  with  an  adequate  tool  of  supervision. 
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and  (2)  that  the  ability  to  interrogate  the  data  processing  equip- 
ment was  not  taken  advantage  of  by  patrol  administrators,  nor 
was  the  data  produced  utilized  by  them. 

The  authors  feel  that  the  abandonment  of  this  system  of  activ- 
ity reporting  may  reflect  to  some  degree  on  the  agency  instead 
of  the  system.  When  the  program  was  initiated  an  extensive  train- 
ing program  was  established  to  teach  patrol  deputies  the  mechan- 
ics of  Mark-Sense  reporting,  but  to  the  author's  knowledge  no 
serious  training  program  was  established  for  supervisors  or  ad- 
ministrators. A  comparison  of  the  old  Deputies'  Daily  Work  Sheet 
(Figure  I)  with  the  Mark-Sense  Activity  Card  (Figure  IV)  and 
the  Recap  Card  ( Figure  V )  reveals  that  exactly  the  same  data  is 
provided  the  supervisor  under  both  systems.  One  wonders,  then, 
why  one  is  considered  an  excellent  tool  of  supervision,  while  the 
other  is  considered  inadequate.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  super- 
visory and  administrative  in-service  training. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  larger  police  departments  will  adopt 
systems  similar  to  Mark  Sense  reporting  in  the  future.  Medium 
and  small  police  departments,  unless  they  have  access  to  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment,  will  probably  tend  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  conventional  patrolman's  log. 

Sergeant's  Log:  One  of  the  basic  duties  of  a  sergeant  as  a  first 
line  supervisor  is  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  officers  under 
his  command,  usually  submitting  a  monthly  report  on  them  to 
his  supervisor  for  approval  and  inclusion  in  the  officer's  file.  This 
evaluation  helps  to  determine  the  need  for  training,  reassignment, 
salary  change,  promotions,  demotions,  or  dismissal.  The  ser- 
geant's log  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  Supervision  in  Patrol. 

SUMMARY  RECORDS 

In  order  to  effectively  accomplish  strategy,  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures,  the  administrator  must  recognize  police  prob- 
lems and  direct  his  attention  toward  their  solution.  Basically, 
summary  records  can  be  defined  as  the  daily,  monthly,  and  an- 
nual report  of  activities  from  which  he  can  identify  problem  areas. 
Summary  reports  for  the  patrol  force  are  usually  extracted  from 
data  contained  in  the  patrolman's  log. 

The  Daily  Report:  Daily  reports  or  summaries  are  usually  pre- 
pared and  compiled  by  the  complaint  clerk  at  6:00  a.m.  The 
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original  of  this  report  is  then  dispatched  to  the  chief  of  police  with 
duplicates  to  various  personnel  concerned.  This  report  furnishes 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  department  current  information 
on  crimes,  accidents,  arrests,  and  officers  not  available  for  duty, 
or  other  data  required  bv  specific  agencies.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  many  cases  a  copv  of  the  station  log  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Monthly  Report:  This  report  is  necessary  to  reveal  crime 
trends  and  the  effectiveness  of  patrol  units.  Distribution  should 
be  gauged  upon  the  size  of  the  department.  Usually,  an  original 
report  is  filed  with  the  records  division;  and  copies  are  made  for 
the  chief,  his  assistants,  captains  of  each  division,  and  certain 
other  functional  units.  Information  to  be  included  in  this  report 
is  usually  the  following:  (1)  complaints  and  other  cases  except 
traffic  accidents,  (2)  arrests,  (3)  traffic  accidents  and  enforce- 
ment, (4)  juvenile,  (5)  vice,  (6)  personnel,  and  (7)  mainte- 
nance and  expenditures. 

From  monthly  summary  reports,  the  patrol  administrator  can 
identify  definite  trends  and  apply  tactical  solutions.  Manpower 
requirements  and  distribution  plans  may  be  altered  on  a  basis  of 
these  reports. 

The  Annual  Report:  This  report  consists  of  a  summary  of  the 
monthly  report  tables.  The  major  purpose  of  the  annual  report  is 
to  provide  comparison  data  with  the  past  and  previous  years. 
This  vearlv  data  can  also  be  used  for  five-year  comparisons.  Space 
limitations  may  result  in  presenting  the  data  for  only  three  years; 
however,  data  for  the  current  and  preceding  years  are  always 
shown.  The  annual  report  referred  to  here  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  annual  report  used  for  public  relations  purposes  as  the 
latter  is  not  a  statistical  digest. 

The  annual  report  is  less  valuable  for  tactical  planning  than 
the  monthly  report,  as  it  usually  becomes  available  no  sooner 
than  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  It  is,  however,  a  vital  tool  in 
long  term  fiscal  and  program  planning.  It  is  vital  in  budget  prep- 
aration and  determining  future  manpower  requirements. 

Summary  Report  Forms:  Consolidated  Daily  Report  and  Con- 
solidated Monthly  Report  forms  have  been  devised  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  These  forms  collect  data 
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which  will  be  of  use  to  the  police  administrator,  as  well  as  collect- 
ing all  data  necessary  for  transmission  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Several  major  problems  occur  when  these  reports 
must  he  used  by  patrol  administrators — (  1 )  the  reports  show  onl\ 
the  primary  police  activities  completed  and  do  not  reflect  many 
patrol  activities,  and  (2)  the  reports  do  not  identifv  activity  by 
area  of  occurrence. 

Generallv  speaking,  summary  reports  to  be  used  by  patrol  ad- 
ministrators should  contain:  (1)  primary  data  on  patrol  activi- 
ties, (2)  location  of  all  occurrences  by  census  tract  or  reporting 
district,  (3)  some  indication  of  volume  of  occurrences  by  time, 
and  (4)  comparative  data  for  the  same  period  in  the  past. 

OPERATIONAL  RECORDS 

Vehicle  Maintenance  Records:  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
department  involved,  vehicle  maintenance  records  can  become 
quite  complicated.  A  department  operating  a  fleet  of  patrol  cars 
necessarilv  requires  a  svstematie  method  of  reporting  the  use  of 
equipment,  repairs  needed,  gasoline  and  oil  usage,  and  other  sup- 
plies and  costs  of  operation. 

Records  must  be  kept  on  each  individual  car  as  to  daily  mile- 
age, gas  and  oil  consumption,  tire  wear,  body  check,  and  general 
operating  efficiency.  Records  must  also  be  kept  on  who  the  driver 
of  each  vehicle  was  for  each  tour  of  dutv,  the  mileage  covered, 
and  if  the  vehicle  was  in  proper  working  order. 

A  helpful  form  to  use  is  a  simple  sheet  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
operator  of  the  vehicle  prior  to  its  use  as  to  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion. This  will  include  lights,  horn,  siren,  tires,  bodv  damage,  sets 
of  kevs,  and  presence  of  needed  supplies  such  as  blankets,  flares, 
spare  tire,  etc.  Such  a  form,  combined  with  inspection,  tends  to 
establish  responsibilitv  for  damage  or  misuse.  After  the  officer's 
tour  of  duty  if  the  vehicle  is  found  to  have  a  mechanical  failure 
or  is  defective  in  any  way,  a  mechanical  condition  report  can  then 
be  submitted  indicating  repairs  required. 

Other  Equipment  Records:  Detailed  equipment  records  must 
be  kept  on  each  piece  of  individual  equipment  if  the  efficiency  of 
a  modern  police  agency  is  to  be  maintained.  A  record  of  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  each  piece  of  equipment  is  a  vitally 
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necessary  part  of  any  equipment  records  svstem.  A  form  provid- 
ing an  analysis  of  operating  details  of  a  piece  of  equipment  for 
one  year  is  a  requisite.  A  record  such  as  this,  in  detailed  ledger 
form,  indicates  if  a  piece  of  equipment  is  operating  satisfactorily 
and  also  shows  at  which  time  a  replacement  is  necessary. 

Control  over  all  stocks  such  as  gas,  oil,  tires,  and  parts  are  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  tickets  or  requisitions  must  be  issued  everv 
time  an  item  is  drawn.  Mechanics  and  repairmen  should  desig- 
nate on  their  dailv  time  cards  hours  worked  on  each  piece  of 
equipment. 

In  some  large  agencies,  an  officer  is  sometimes  used  as  a  liaison 
between,  the  individual  station  and  the  various  other  city  or 
county  agencies  which  handle  the  general  and  specific  repairs 
necessary  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  police  department.  This 
officer  reports  defective  equipment  and  is  necessarily  in  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  maintenance  records  in  use  by  the  individ- 
ual station;  his  responsibility'  is,  indeed,  great. 

Arrest  and  Property  Records:  The  temptation  to  discuss  all 
police  records  in  this  chapter  is  great  because  the  patrolman  gen- 
erally uses  most  of  the  reports  developed  by  the  police  agencv. 
However,  in  attempting  to  refrain  from  discussing  any  but  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  or  specialized  by  the  patrol  force,  we  must 
at  least  mention  the  Arrest  and  Prisoner's  Propertv  Report  due  to 
its  basic  nature  and  volume  of  use  bv  the  patrol  force. 

A  recent  survey  of  small  and  medium  police  departments  re- 
vealed that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  agencies  responding  require  a 
separate  arrest  report  to  be  made,  in  addition  to  other  required 
crime  reports  and  a  prisoner's  propertv  report  for  each  arrest.  At- 
tention should  be  directed  toward  multipurpose  forms  which 
combine  information  and  eliminate  the  number  of  separate  re- 
ports that  must  be  made. 

Several  agencies  have  developed  combination  arrest  and  prop- 
erty record  reports  in  the  form  of  multicopy  carbon  pads,  much 
resembling  the  usual  traffic  citation  book.  These  reports  contain 
spaces  for  listing:  ( 1 )  physical  condition  of  suspect,  (2)  complete 
description  of  suspect,  (3)  information  on  the  crime,  (4)  court 
arraignment  data,  (5)  clothing  and  property  listing,  and  (6)  mis- 
cellaneous data  peculiar  to  the  incident.  Various  copies  of  the 
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report  may  be  used  for,  among  other  purposes,  the  prisoner's 
property  receipt,  court  complaint,  and  jail  booking  record  slip. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  REPORT  TAKING  FUNCTION 

At  the  Station:  A  police  department  which  requires  the  citizen 
to  come  into  the  station  for  submission  of  a  complaint  report  en- 
joys certain  advantages.  This  method  usually  adds  more  patrol 
time  for  the  field  units,  discourages  some  nuisance  reports,  per- 
mits some  reports  to  be  taken  directly  on  a  typewriter,  and  pro- 
vides a  reporting  location  where  all  necessary  materials  are  sure 
to  be  at  hand.  In  some  departments  the  more  experienced  and 
intelligent  officers  tend  to  hold  station  assignments  as  sergeants 
or  desk  officers  when  this  situation  exists. 

In  some  stations,  however,  such  a  reporting  system  would  re- 
quire additional  personnel  who  would  doubtless  have  inactive 
periods.  If  such  personnel  were  in  a  patrol  car  and  reports  were 
taken  at  the  location,  inactive  periods  could  be  consumed  by  pre- 
ventive patrol. 

An  additional  disadvantage  to  station  reporting  occurs  when 
the  patrol  area  is  so  large  or  public  transportation  so  poor  that 
citizens  experience  difficulty  in  commuting  to  and  from  the  police 
station. 

At  the  Location:  The  advantages  of  having  officers  in  the  field 
taking  reports  are  several.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  the 
initial  investigation  and  necessary  action  can  and  must  in  many 
instances  be  done  on  the  spot  and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
incident  has  occurred.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious — preserva- 
tion of  evidence,  immediate  follow-up  for  suspects,  and  immedi- 
ate broadcasts  to  be  dispatched. 

Disadvantages  include  a  loss  in  patrol  time,  mandatory  hand- 
written reports,  inaccuracy  due  to  field  expediency,  and  possible 
inavailabilitv  of  the  proper  report  form. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  to  use  station  or  location  reporting 
must  be  made  on  a  basis  of  the  composition  and  geography  of  the 
community,  size  and  requirements  of  the  patrol  force,  caliber  of 
patrolmen,  and  availability  of  equipment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  some  tvpes  of  reports  must  be  taken  in  the 
field,  i.e.,  traffic  accident,  burglary,  arson,  etc. 
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WRITTEN  REPORTS 

Most  major  agencies  require  the  officers  to  submit  reports  writ- 
ten bv  hand,  usually  in  pencil  for  ease  of  correction  by  the  ap- 
proving sergeant.  After  approval  they  are  then  given  to  a  typist 
who  types  or  teletypes  the  report  and  necessary  number  of  copies 
for  proper  distribution. 

Dictating  Machine:  Some  departments  use  a  dictating  ma- 
chine where  the  officer  dictates  the  report  from  his  notes  and  the 


Instead  of  writing  reports  in  the  field  some  officers  telephone  the  information 

to  the  station  where  it  is  recorded  on  a  dictating  machine.   (Photo  courtesy 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Police  Department.) 


typist  transcribes  from  this  machine.  This  method  is  usually  used 
where  there  are  no  typists  employed  during  the  evening  and  early 
morning  shift.  This  method  has  a  serious  drawback,  however, 
since  most  persons  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  properly  formu- 
late a  well-organized  report  from  notes  alone  without  adequate 
reflection.  Also,  if  the  agency  has  a  large  volume  of  activity,  this 
method  would  be  undesirable  since  too  many  machines  would  be 


Agencies  which  record  field  reports  over  the  telephones  usually  assign  the 
recording  responsibility  to  the  station  telephone  operator  as  in  the  upper 
photograph.  The  lower  photograph  illustrates  a  typist  completing  the  report 
from  the  dictating  machine.  (Photos  courtesy  Amarillo.  Texas.  Police  De- 
partment. ) 
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required  to  handle  the  volume  of  incoming  reports.  The  dictating 
machine  method  also  presents  a  problem  of  storage  of  the  original 
disc  ( if  this  type  of  machine  is  used )  or  taped  material  if  referral 
is  to  be  made  to  the  original  statements  of  the  officer. 

Some  agencies  are  experimenting  with  the  use  of  dictating 
machines  (usually  tape  recorders)  in  the  field.  This  permits  an 
officer  to  record  reports  as  he  finishes  investigations,  and  they  are 
typed  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty.  One  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that  the  officer  may  also  record  statements  made  by  others  in 
the  field. 

The  usual  problems,  already  discussed,  which  are  connected 
with  reporting  by  dictating  machine  occur  with  this  system;  and 
in  addition  the  delay  in  typing  the  reports  may  create  other 
problems.  A  report  which  is  taken  at  9:00  a.m.,  for  instance,  may 
have  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  follow-up  investigator  prior  to 
5:00  p.m.  To  eliminate  this  time  lag,  cars  equipped  with  record- 
ers would  have  to  drop  tapes  off  at  the  station  periodically  dur- 
ing the  shift.  Even  under  this  system,  the  supervisor  cannot  re- 
view a  report  until  it  has  been  transcribed  by  a  typist. 

Telephone:  Another  procedure  used  is  to  report  the  information 
over  the  telephone  directly  to  the  typist.  This  method  is  not 
desirable  for  reasons  similar  to  those  described  above.  However, 
it  can  be  and  should  be  used  in  certain  emergent  types  of  reports 
which  require  immediate  broadcasting  and  teletyping  followed 
by  a  written  report.  If  used,  it  should  be  coupled  with  some  type 
of  permanent  recording  device. 

Typing  by  Officer  or  Clerk:  Typing  of  the  reports  can  be  done 
by  either  the  officer  or  secretary-typist.  However,  since  most  offi- 
cers cannot  type  it  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  typist  for 
speed,  punctuation,  and  form.  Some  police  agencies  require  their 
patrolmen  to  learn  to  type;  this  skill  cannot  be  attained  by  some 
officers,  and  it  is  a  task  which  is  odious  to  most  patrolmen. 

Machine  Duplication  of  Officers  Original  Report:  One  system 
that  is  presently  being  considered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment does  away  with  the  problem  of  typing  reports  alto- 
gether. Under  this  system  the  original  report  is  reproduced  by  a 
copy  machine  and  as  many  copies  are  made  as  are  needed.  Such  a 
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system  eliminates  the  cost  of  a  typist  and  typewriter,  but  adds 
the  cost  of  the  copying  machine. 

Several  control  factors  must  exist  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
system:  (1)  officers  must  print  data  on  reports,  (2)  officers  must 
be  able  to  spell  and  narrate  with  reasonable  skill,  and  ( 3 )  super- 
visors must  inspect  reports  for  errors  prior  to  reproducing.  It 
would  seem  also  that  allied  agencies  (Courts,  District  Attorney, 
etc. )  should  be  sold  on  the  economy  of  the  plan  prior  to  its  im- 
plementation to  assure  complete  acceptance.  On  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent experiments,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  seems  quite 
satisfied  with  the  system.  Philadelphia  has  successfully  used  a 
similar  svstem  for  several  years. 

Report  Approval:  This  is  perhaps  a  permanent  thorn  in  the 
side  of  many  sergeants  whose  department  or  individual  stations 
have  no  set  policv  on  which  supervisors  shall  approve  a  particular 
report.  Should  the  supervisor  who  was  on  watch  at  the  time  of 
the  incident  and  with  whom  the  field  officer  writing  the  report 
conferred  correct  the  report,  or  his  relief  sergeant  who  knows  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  of  the  particular  incident  except  what  he  reads 
in  the  report  laid  before  him? 

The  most  proven  and  desirable  method  has  been  to  have  the 
desk  sergeant,  who  has  discussed  the  situation  with  his  field  offi- 
cers on  a  particular  matter,  approve  the  report.  If  for  some  reason 
the  sergeant  is  relieved  and  is  not  present  at  the  time  the  report 
is  submitted,  arrangement  should  have  been  made  with  his  relief 
to  have  the  original  sergeant's  name  on  the  report  as  the  approv- 
ing officer,  since  on  his  decision  alone  possibly  rests  major,  conse- 
quential courses  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Therefore, 
the  responsibility  should  be  his.  Also,  field  officers  should  not  be 
relieved  from  duty  on  their  shift  until  their  reports  are  checked 
and  approved  by  the  sergeant.  In  many  large  organizations,  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  sergeant  will  find  many  glaring  omissions  or 
errors  and  questions  arising  pertaining  to  a  report;  and,  if  the 
officer  cannot  be  located,  the  errors  cannot  be  corrected. 

Approval  Before  or  After  Typing:  Reports  should  necessarily 
be  approved  before  typing;  and  the  same  sergeant  who  approved 
the  original  report  should  check  the  typed  copies  for  accuracy, 
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especially  during  the  evening  and  early  morning  shifts  when  a 
supervising  typist  is  not  present. 

PATROL  REPORT  DESIGN 

Whenever  a  report  form  is  devised  by  a  police  agency,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  several  problems  encountered  by 
the  patrolman  who  must  use  them.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  the  patrol  force  today  is  maintaining  ade- 
quate patrol  time,  in  the  face  of  constantly  increasing  required 
services.  When  needless  report  forms  must  be  completed  by  the 
patrolman,  and  when  their  complicated  nature  makes  their  com- 
pletion tedious,  the  result  is  reflected  in  loss  of  valuable  suppres- 
sive patrol  time. 

Duplication:  Thought  should  constantly  be  devoted  to  eliminat- 
ing the  number  of  separate  reports  that  must  be  taken  by  patrol- 
men on  an  individual  incident.  The  authors  are  aware  of  an 
agency  where  the  patrolman,  should  he  arrest  a  drunk  driver, 
must  complete  the  following  separate  reports:  (1)  arrest  com- 
plaint report,  (2)  intoxication  description  report,  (3)  jail  booking 
report,  ( 4 )  vehicle  impound  report,  and  ( 5 )  jail  index  card.  When 
these  form  reports  were  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  the  suspect's 
physical  description  was  repeated  on  three  of  the  reports,  the 
vehicle  description  on  two,  his  clothing  on  two,  and  court  arraign- 
ment data  on  three.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive,  multi- 
page,  carbon  report  form  might,  in  the  above  situation,  reduce 
the  five  separate  reports  into  one  and  considerably  reduce  the 
time  spent  by  patrolmen  in  report  writing. 

When  discussing  duplication,  the  authors  would  be  remiss  in 
failing  to  mention  the  patrolman's  notebook.  In  the  past,  police 
departments  required  the  patrolman  to  take  complete  notes  on  an 
incident  and  then  transcribe  them  onto  the  proper  report  form  at 
the  station.  When  this  svstem  is  used,  patrolmen  often  omit  de- 
tails because  no  orderly  svstem  of  collecting  items  usually  exists 
in  the  notebook. 

To  correct  the  problems  inherent  in  this  svstem,  most  agencies 
have  devised  field  report  forms  which  are  completed  in  pencil  by 
the  patrolman.  Spaces  are  labeled  to  enable  the  collection  of  all 
desired  information.  The  original  pencil  cop}7  of  the  report  is  re- 
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tained  bv  the  agency.  With  the  establishment  of  this  system  in 
most  police  agencies,  it  is  amazing  to  note  that  many  of  them  still 
require  the  officer  to  take  complete'  notes  on  the  incident  in  Ins 
notebook.  When  attempting  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  duplica- 
tion, the  justification  is  advanced  that  the  officer  must  testify  from 
his  original  notes  in  court.  Does  not  the  officer's  handwritten  re- 
port qualify  as  "original  notes? 

The  patrolman's  notebook  is  probably  his  most  valuable  tool; 
vet,  the  information  it  should  contain  on  incidents  covered  by  a 
handwritten  formal  report  are  those  items  not  entered  in  the  re- 
port. The  real  value  of  the  police  notebook  is  found  in  the  de- 
tailed recording  of  incidents  not  covered  by  any  formal  report. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  complication  and  duplication  in  re- 
port writing  may  cause  patrolmen  to  hold  this  task  in  such  distaste 
that  thev  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  taking  reports,  even  to 
the  extent  of  not  seeing  incidents  in  the  field. 

Form:  One  element  which  is  lacking  in  many  reports  the  patrol- 
man is  required  to  write  is  logical  sequence  of  information.  Two 
of  the  most  frequentlv  encountered  source  documents  used  by 
the  patrolman  are  the  driver's  license  and  the  automobile  regis- 
tration card.  For  this  reason,  all  data  required  on  a  report  con- 
cerning the  suspect  or  automobile  should  be  in  the  same  order  as 
it  is  found  on  the  proper  source  document.  Such  sequence  will 
permit  the  patrolman  to  rapidly  enter  the  required  data. 

Another  chronic  complaint  with  many  police  reports  concerns 
spacing  of  lines  and  the  size  of  the  spaces.  Spaces  that  are  too 
small  and  lines  that  are  too  close  together  require  the  patrolman 
to  squeeze  data  to  the  point  that  it  is  often  unreadable.  When 
designing  a  report  form,  it  is  important  that  the  spaces  be  large 
enough  to  permit  the  patrolman  to  write  in  them  under  field  con- 
ditions, such  as  riding  in  a  vehicle  or  using  a  flashlight. 

While  concentrating  on  the  size  of  spaces,  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  requirements  created  by  typing  the 
report.  The  lines  on  the  report  should  be  spaced  so  that,  once  it 
is  centered  in  the  typewriter,  each  index  of  the  cylinder  will  move 
the  report  up  to  the  next  line.  Such  a  report  greatly  increases  t\  p- 
ing  speed  as  the  typist  need  not  re-align  the  cylinder  for  each  line. 

Color:  Some  departments  use  a  different  colored  form  for  eaeli 
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type  of  crime,  i.e.,  robbery,  burglary,  theft,  miscellaneous,  etc., 
with  all  multiple  copies  of  a  given  report  being  the  same  color. 
Other  departments  do  not  differentiate  between  kinds  of  crimes 
by  the  use  of  colored  forms  but  use  different  colored  copies  of 
each  form  to  facilitate  distribution. 

Type  of  Report  Form:  Two  basic  types  of  field  report  forms 
have  developed  throughout  the  years.  The  first  type  is  the  general 
form  which  has  a  limited  number  of  spaces  for  required  data.  On 
this  form  the  officer  takes  all  field  reports  ranging  from  robbery  to 
found  property.  The  body  of  the  report  must  be  composed  by 
the  patrolman  in  narrative  form. 

The  second  common  type  of  field  report  might  well  be  called 
the  specialized  form.  With  this  type  of  report,  a  separate  form  is 
used  for  each  classification  of  occurrence.  The  report  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  "check  off"  nature,  as  each  element  or  detail  is  noted 
on  an  indicated  line.  A  specialized  report  form  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  composing  by  patrolmen. 

The  decision  as  to  which  form  is  best  for  a  particular  patrol 
force  must  be  made  on  a  basis  of  individual  need;  yet  there  are 
some  advantages  which  are  inherent  in  both,  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages, which  should  be  discussed. 

The  general  report  form  is  inexpensive.  Where  it  is  used  there 
is  no  great  problem  in  checking  the  supply  of  forms  in  each  patrol 
car.  However,  because  such  a  form  is  general  in  nature,  its  use 
differs  for  each  classification  and  this  increases  the  probability  of 
error.  The  different  reporting  classifications  require  listing  of  dif- 
ferent data.  This  makes  training  the  patrolman  more  difficult,  and 
usually  requires  him  to  carry  a  "report  writing  manual"  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  complete  the  report  accurately.  It  has  generally 
been  found  that  even  where  the  general  report  form  is  used,  spe- 
cial forms  are  developed  for  such  involved  or  special  occurrences 
as;  arson,  bicycle  theft,  and  missing  persons. 

The  specialized  report  form  has  several  advantages.  It  has  a 
labeled  space  for  all  data;  hence  omissions  tend  to  be  rare,  and 
training  problems  are  reduced.  No  report  writing  manual  is 
needed,  as  each  classification  report  is  self-explanatory.  Use  of 
the  specialized  report  form  necessarily  involves  development  of 
as  many  forms  as  there  are  classifications.  This  is  expensive.  It  is 
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also  difficult  to  establish  a  foolproof  system  to  prevent  a  shortage 
of  a  given  report  form  in  a  patrol  car  from  occurring.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  departments  where  the  specialized  report  form  is 
used  usually  develop  a  general  "miscellaneous  crime  report"  to 
cover  the  unusual  occurrence.  It  would  seem  then,  that  for  most 
police  departments,  the  choice  involves  a  combination  of  field 
report  forms,  some  specialized,  and  some  of  a  general  nature. 

Due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  police  reporting  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  a  forms  control  committee  in  the  department  to  de- 
vise new  reporting  forms.  This  committee  should  be  composed  of 
members  from  each  segment  of  the  department  affected  by  the 
format  of  reports. 


Chapter  VIII- 

COMMUNICATIONS  IN  PATROL 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  rapidly  developing  phases  of 
police  patrol  is  communications. 

The  function  of  communications  encompasses  a  large  field,  for 
every  order,  report,  conference,  interrogation,  in  fact,  any  expres- 
sion from  one  person  to  another  involves  communication  through 
use  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses.  This  chapter,  however,  will 
be  limited  to  those  devices  or  means  of  communications  involved 
in  the  patrol  function.  The  first  phase  of  this  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  communication  devices  other  than  radio,  such  as  the 
call  box,  telephone,  related  communication  equipment  found  in 
the  patrol  car  and  a  typical  headquarters  message  center. 

In  the  field  the  patrol  unit  is  an  isolated  element  which  needs 
means  of  communication  to  receive  orders  and  information  verti- 
cally from  headquarters  and  to  relay  information  vertically  and 
laterally  to  other  units  in  the  field.  In  police  patrol,  whether  on 
foot,  horse  or  motorcycle,  or  in  an  automobile,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  communication  from  the  station  to  field  and  vice 
versa.  Police  patrol  communication  systems  have  evolved  from 
use  of  the  gun,  light,  whistle,  night  stick,  bells  and  other  one-way 
emergency  systems  to  use  of  the  modern  two  and  three-way  fre- 
quency modulated  radio,  walkie-talkie,  electronic  recall  systems 
and  the  telephone.  To  supplement  this  are  interstate  teletype  sys- 
tems, intercity  radio  networks,  facsimile  broadcast,  closed  circuit 
television,  infrared  and  capacitance  burglar  alarms,  and  inter- 
com systems  at  headquarters;  all  available  to  complete  the  link 
between  complainant  and  headquarters  and  from  headquarters 
to  the  field. 

Most  small  and  medium  sized  departments,  from  a  matter  of 
coverage  and  budgetary  necessity  have  eliminated  the  foot  patrol- 
man in  all  except  crowd  control,  traffic  and  high  density  popula- 
tion or  high  incidence  crime  areas.  The  automobile  is  the  most 
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frequently  used  form  of  patrol  conveyance.  Some  communities 
use  three-wheel  motorcycles  for  patrol  and  parking  control  and 
two-wheel  motorcycles  for  traffic  enforcement.  For  these  reasons 
most  of  this  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  a  mechanized  pa- 
trol unit  in  mind. 

Police  communication  systems  should  have  the  essentials  of  re- 
liability, accuracy  and  speed.  Of  these  essentials,  reliability  is  of 
the  foremost  importance.  Many  of  the  early  communication  sys- 
tems, especially  radio,  were  only  partly  effective  because  the 
equipment  was  under  development  and  unreliable;  therefore  it 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  perform  adequately  under  all 
conditions  and  eventualities. 

NON-RADIO  FIELD  COMMUNICATION 

The  earliest  form  of  communication  between  the  field  officer 
and  headquarters,  and  with  other  officers  on  nearby  patrol  beats, 
consisted  of  manual  efforts  as  previously  mentioned  along  with 
verbal  relay  and  periodic  physical  inspections  by  the  sergeant.  Al- 
though these  basic  methods  of  contact  are  elementary,  they  are 
not  outdated  by  any  means;  and  everyday  situations  arise  which 
find  their  use  more  dependable  than  that  of  the  most  modern  in- 
vention. 

The  Call  Box:  The  first  efforts  in  electronic  communication  were 
with  the  telegraph  and  this  developed  into  the  establishment  of 
the  call  box  system.  The  telegraphic  call  box  was  pioneered  by  the 
Gamewell  Company  and  while  it  was  constantly  improved,  it 
never  could  be  developed  to  the  point  of  true  two-way  communi- 
cation. The  need  for  the  field  officer  and  the  private  citizen  to  con- 
verse with  headquarters  was  fulfilled  with  the  adoption  of  the 
telephone.  In  1880  the  Gamewell  Company  first  combined  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  call  box.  This  is  a  multiple  signal  mech- 
anism and  telephone  combined,  consisting  of  a  lever  which  can  be 
moved  to  designate  by  telegraphy  a  fire,  a  routine  report,  sum- 
mon an  ambulance,  signal  a  riot,  call  a  wagon  or  permit  use  of 
the  telephone  without  a  coded  signal.  All  signals  are  recorded  on 
paper  tape  at  headquarters,  giving  a  permanent  record  of  exact 
time  and  location  of  the  call.  Headquarters  can  also  route  all  tele- 
phone calls,  via  a  switchboard,  to  any  desired  connection. 
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The  police  call-box  is  a  familiar  sight  in  metropolitan  areas,  although  they 
have  changed  little  since  1880.    (Photo  courtesy   Minneapolis.   Minnesota, 

Police  Department. ) 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  police  telephone  communica- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  similar  to  the  story  of  all  inventions;  in  the 
beginning  they  are  accepted  reluctantly.  A  few  of  the  larger  de- 
partments had  to  be  prodded  into  the  adoption  of  telephone 
service  by  public  pressure.  Smaller  cities  were  more  quick  to  make 
use  of  the  new  device,  for  thev  were  without  initial  investment  in 
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a  telegraphic  box  system  and  conversion  was  not  an  obstacle.  The 
fire  alarm  box  system  provided  an  even  more  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  tins  snail-like  progress.  The  first  conversion  b)  a  city  of  a 
telegraphic  fire  alarm  box  system  to  a  telephone  two-way  system 
was  by  Miami,  Florida,  in  1953,  seventy-three  years  after  the  first 
poliee  conversion. 

The  police  telephone  eall  box  system,  once  established,  gre\* 
rapidly.  It  is  now  a  familiar  feature  of  the  metropolitan  scene,  an 
iron  box  on  an  individual  metal  standard  or  on  a  convenient  pole, 
accessible  to  the  street,  with  a  door  that  opens  up  to  a  telephone. 
At  one  time  the  call  box  could  only  be  opened  by  the  beat  officer 
or  other  authorized  citizens,  but  in  recent  years  the  trend  has 
been  to  make  the  call  box  accessible  to  the  public,  on  the  grounds 
that  this  emergent  feature  far  outweighs  any  possible  abuse.  In 
many  cities  the  police  call  box  is  located  in  conjunction  with  a  fire 
alarm  box;  the  combination  having  arisen  from  the  need  of  lower 
initial  expenditure  and  similar  location  requirements.  Today, 
most  departments  feel  that  the  proper  location  of  the  call  box  no 
longer  necessarily  coincides  with  that  of  the  fire  alarm  box;  also, 
a  number  of  cities  are  now  transforming  their  telegraphic  fire 
alarm  boxes  to  the  two-way  telephone  system,  which  includes 
routing  to  the  police  department,  any  calls  requiring  their  assist- 
ance. In  any  case,  the  establishment  of  a  fire  call  box  system  by  a 
metropolitan  area  is  necessary  to  the  elimination  of  points  of  defi- 
ciency in  insurance  ratings  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

To  say  that  the  call  box  is  as  necessary  a  feature  of  the  patrol 
service  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  would  certainly  be  naive;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  vet,  and  indeed,  may  never  be  an  archaic  append- 
age. The  telephone  is  an  absolute  must  to  all  but  the  smallest  ot 
departments,  for  radio  cannot  carry  the  burden  of  long  eon\  ersa- 
tion  and  make  the  multitude  of  connections  necessary  to  establish 
two-wav  communication  to  all  divisions;  by  its  very  nature  radio 
has  time  and  contact  limitations,  and  bloating  the  airway  beyond 
capacity  destroys  its  value  in  emergencies  and  the  department 
loses  secrecy  and  flexibility.  The  necessity  for  call  boxes  depends 
upon  numerous  factors  in  the  patrol  area,  i.e.,  area  size,  geograph- 
ical feature's,  social  level,  the  type  of  area,  the  density  ol  tin- 
population,  and  the  accessibility  of  public  telephone  booths. 

If  there  is  a  box  system  already  in  existence,  other  questions 
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arise;  should  it  be  extended  with  suburban  growth  of  the  city, 
should  present  box  locations  be  changed,  is  there  also  a  fire  alarm 
box  system  in  use,  should  either  system  be  converted  to  telephone 
or  is  there  a  need  for  having  two  separate  systems? 

It  must  be  repeated  here  that  police  patrol  has  undergone 
drastic  changes;  it  is  now  nearly  all  mechanized,  only  the  larger 
and  more  confined  cities  still  operate  foot  beats.  Therefore,  the 
old  rule  of  placing  call  boxes  2,200  feet  apart  to  accommodate  the 
beat  patrolman  every  three  minutes  must  be  re-evaluated.  Boxes 
located  7,040  feet  apart  will  give  the  car  or  motorbike  the  same 
efficiencv.  Care  must  be  taken  in  such  a  re-evaluation,  however, 
and  all  contributing  conditions  to  the  citizens'  security  consid- 
ered. If  the  area  is  extremely  congested,  with  a  high  crime  rate, 
without  fire  alarm  boxes,  or  if  traffic  patrolmen  are  on  duty  peri- 
odical^, or  if  the  streets  are  narrow  and  intricately  laid  out  giving 
the  car  some  difficultv  of  movement,  etc.,  then  the  placement 
of  call  boxes  may  have  to  be  more  dense.  The  entire  system 
should  be  established  upon  a  flexible  basis.  In  fact,  one  authority, 
V.  A.  Leonard,  has  recommended  a  complete  reappraisal  every 
five  years. 

Special  situations  and  or  the  make-up  of  the  patrol  and  traf- 
fic divisions  may  be  major  factors  in  the  maintaining  of  a  call  box 
system.  The  citv  of  Los  Angeles  is  now  giving  thought  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  telephone  call  boxes  along  their  freeway  system. 
Here  is  an  area  of  very  restricted  accessibility  and  of  great  lateral 
spread,  in  effect,  a  separate  city  within  a  city  that  is  almost  com- 
pletely without  communication  between  the  citizen  and  his 
home,  hospital,  police  department,  garage,  etc.  Two-way  radio 
bridges  this  gap  for  the  police;  but  where  the  patrolman  has  to 
give  a  long  report  or  make  a  routine  check-in,  the  already  over- 
crowded airwav  undergoes  considerable  strain  or,  as  the  alterna- 
tive, he  is  put  to  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  locating  a 
phone.  If  there  are  a  number  of  motorcvcle  personnel  or  fixed- 
point  traffic  policemen,  then  the  call  box  may  be  an  only  solution 
to  manv  report  and  securitv  situations  arising  from  the  nature  of 
their  duties. 

Where  these  factors  do  not  enter  into  the  picture,  a  little  in- 
genuity can  eliminate  much  expense.  The  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's 
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Department  makes  use  of  the  high  densit)  ol  pa\  phones  within 
their  populous  area.  If  a  radio  ear  wishes  to  converse  with  their 
district  station  for  a  lengthy  period,  or  make  a  confidential  report 
of  any  kind,  they  merely  notify  the  station  by  radio  that  they  de- 
sire telephone  communication.  This  desire  is  put  in  code  form 
and  each  pay  phone  within  the  patrol  area  is  assigned  a  code 
number.  Each  station  and  the  ear  have  copies  of  all  pay  phone 
locations,  their  assigned  number  and  their  dial  number.  The  pa- 


A  high  density  of  telephone  booths  in  an  area  makes  call  boxes  unnecessary, 

when  combined  with  radio  communications.    (Photo  courtesy   Santa   Ana, 

California,  Police  Department.) 

trolman  states,  in  code,  that  his  ear  is  at  a  certain  phone  station 
and  that  he  wishes  the  desk  man  to  call  him  there.  The  desk  man 
at  the  station  dials  this  particular  pay  phones  number,  it  rings, 
and  the  patrolman,  waiting  by  the  booth,  answers;  thus  making, 
in  effect,  a  call  box  out  of  cverv  phone  booth. 

Advantages:  The  telephone  call  box  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
venience when  used  by  foot  patrolmen,  whether  they  be  traffic 
officers  or  officers  with  regular  walking  beats  to  cover,  or  when 
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used  by  motorcycle  policemen.  Their  advantage  to  other  mech- 
anized patrolmen  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  individual 
circumstances  and  characteristics  of  each  particular  jurisdiction. 
As  a  civilian  emergency  convenience,  the  call  box  is  conspicuous 
and  readily  accessible.  The  telephone  itself  has  the  undisputed 
advantages  of  being  able  to  sustain  long  conversation  without 
placing  all  other  units  out  of  contact  with  headquarters,  and  of 


Some  police  call-boxes  may  be  combined  with  fire  alarm  signal  systems  and 
also  may  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  public  with  an 
accessible  emergency  telephone.  (Photo  courtesy  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

Police  Department. ) 


being  able  to  reach  nearly  any  party  with  private,  unmonitored 
conversation.  The  call  box  is  where  it  is  needed;  it  is  dependable, 
it  is  flexible,  and  it  affords  confidential  communication. 

Disadvantages:  The  foremost  disadvantage  of  the  call  box  is  its 
cost.  The  cheapest  way  to  establish  a  system  seems  to  be  through 
the  telephone  company,  where  they  retain  ownership  and  main- 
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tain  the  equipment  and  the  city  uses  it  on  a  lease  basis.  Conver- 
sion of  a  telegraph  system  to  telephones  is  also  usually  clone  by 
selling  the  entire  system  to  the  telephone  company  and  then  leas- 
ing the  converted  system;  although  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  con- 
verted their  own  telegraphic  box  system  in  1955,  using  their  own 
personnel,  at  a  eost  of  $25  per  box,  estimated  to  be  L0$  of  the 
cost  of  conversion  if  done  by  an  outside  company.  Owning  the 
system  also  carries  the  burden  of  maintenance  expense.  Syracuse, 
New  York,  with  322  fire  alarm  boxes,  figured  their  cost  of  annual 
maintenance,  before  turning  the  system  over  to  the  telephone 
company,  at  $37,000  with  an  additional  $10,000  for  police  call  box 
maintenance. 

Conclusion:  Where  the  situation  calls  for  their  use,  the  tele- 
phone call  box  is  an  excellent,  dependable  security  and  supervi- 
sory private  communication  system.  Where  thev  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  installed  on  a  leased  basis,  covering  maintenance, 
relocation  and  expansion.  The  system  should  be  constantly  re- 
evaluated in  the  light  of  changing  conditions,  so  that  it  always 
serves  its  purpose  most  efficiently,  and  it  should  be  made  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  high  density 
of  telephones  in  the  United  States  today  makes  the  call  box  an 
unnecessary  tool  for  the  majority  of  police  departments. 

RECALL  SYSTEMS 

It  became  apparent  early  in  the  history  of  the  call-box  system, 
that  it  failed  to  achieve  true  two-way  communication,  for  there 
was  not,  in  the  beginning,  any  way  for  the  station  to  notify  the 
patrolman  that  he  was  to  report  in.  First  efforts  at  what  is  now 
known  as  the  recall,  yvere  with  the  bell  in  the  call  box  which  could 
be  activated  by  headquarters.  Because  of  its  obvious  limitations, 
the  bell  gave  way  to  a  horn,  and  or  a  red  light  mounted  on  top 
of  the  box.  Due  to  their  poor  features  of  being  curiosity  provokers 
and  having  restricted  visibility,  the  lights  were  moved  higher, 
and  where  possible,  to  street  intersections,  where  they  might  be 
seen  from  four  directions.  Smaller  departments  made  use  of  a 
light  or  flag  on  the  highest  point  in  the  area.  The  lights  could  be 
blinked,  thus  becoming  more  conspicuous  and  allowing  the 
transmission  of  elementary  coded  signals.  Where  call  boxes  are 
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New  transistor  radios  make  it  possible  for  foot  patrolmen  to  keep  in  constant 
contact  with  the  station.    (Photo  courtesy  Battle  Creek,   Michigan,  Police 

Department. ) 

used  by  radio  patrol  cars,  the  simplex  radio  serves  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient recall. 

Two-way  radio  has  replaced  the  call  box  in  most  instances,  but 
it  has  also  given  rise  to  a  new  recall  problem.  When  the  officer  is 
on  call  away  from  his  car,  he  is  out  of  contact  with  headquarters. 
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The  solution  to  this  problem  has  recently  been  bridged  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  provide  each  officer  with  a  transistorized  one- 
way radio  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  his  shirt  pocket,  thus 
keeping  him  in  constant  touch  with  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  public  address  system  that  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  the  chapter  there  is  now  available  a  radio 
device  used  in  conjunction  with  the  station  transmitter  and  the 
vehicle  receiver  that  will,  when  actuated,  sound  a  horn  or  light  a 
lamp  on  the  vehicle.  When  a  control  unit  in  headquarters  is 
dialed  to  attract  the  response  of  a  particular  unit  a  coded  tone  is 
sent  through  the  transmitter  to  this  unit.  The  tone  opens  or  closes 
a  circuit  which  causes  the  audible  or  visual  recall  signal  to  oper- 
ate. If  the  patrolman  is  away  from  the  vehicle  he  is  signaled  to 
contact  the  dispatcher  by  phone  or  radio. 

The  choice  of  this  system  or  the  use  of  a  public  address  loud- 
speaker, to  which  the  receiver  is  switched  when  the  officer  leaves 
the  vehicle,  depends  on  what  percentage  of  time  the  patrolman 
is  away  from  the  patrol  car.  If  part  of  the  officer's  time  is  used  in 
foot  patrol  or  the  patrol  unit  is  used  in  a  densely  populated  cen- 
tral business  or  manufacturing  district  the  radio  recall  device 
would  be  valuable.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  patrol  vehicle 
in  sparselv  settled  areas  or  in  traffic  duty,  where  the  officer  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  patrol  car,  indicates  that  the  public 
address  loudspeaker  should  be  selected.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
loudspeaker  be  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  first  before  making 
the  additional  investment. 

It  would  probably  be  possible  to  eliminate  all  present  recall  sys- 
tems by  issuing  transistor  receivers  to  officers  to  be  carried  with 
them  when  they  are  away  from  the  car  radio. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  IN  CAR 

The  patrol  car  can  utilize  direct  communication  instruments, 
other  than  the  car  radio  or  call  box,  to  contact  other  officers  or 
citizens.  These  include  public  address  loudspeakers  and  portable 
radio  units  called  by  various  names,  walkie-talkie,  handi-talkie, 
pack  transmitter,  etc. 

The  walkie-talkie  is  a  portable,  self-contained,  battery  operated 
radio  transmitter  and  receiver  with  a  limited  range,  usually  a  few 
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miles  without  intefering  terrain  features.  If  a  transmitter  does  not 
exceed  100  milliwatts  of  power  then  its  operation  is  free  of  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  controls;  this  allows  the  police 
administrator  great  latitude  in  their  use,  which  includes  searches, 
traffic  control  and  surveillance.  Where  all  units  are  tuned  to  the 
same  frequency,  they  work  just  like  a  simplex  radio,  and  a  control 
point  can  be  set  up  which  is  in  contact  with  all  units  and  all  units 


Regular  "walkie-talkie"  radios  can  be  used  to  convert  a  crime  scene  into  a 
command  post  when  necessary.    (Photo  courtesy  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Police 

Department. ) 

with  each  other.  The  problem  of  secrecy  arises  here,  for  the  allo- 
cated frequency  of  portable  transmitters  is  not  restricted  to  the 
police,  so  the  units  should  be  used  with  discretion.  The  New  York 
Police  Department  has  used  them  successfully  for  traffic  con- 
trol through  the  Lincoln  tunnel.  The  recent  use  of  transistors  and 
diodes,  the  development  of  the  printed  circuit  and  plastic,  un- 
breakable cases,  has  given  rise  to  a  tremendous  reduction  in  size 
and    weight    of    electronic    equipment.    Miniature    transmitter- 
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receivers  and  public  address  equipment  can  be  from  '  r.oth 
to  '  i  ,mtl)  of  their  original  size  and  weight.  This  will  allow  a  mani- 
fold increase  in  the  frequency  and  type  ol   use  of  these  units. 

Public  address  systems  are  available  in  many  types.  One  piece 
of  equipment  is  integrated  with  the  car  radio  transmitter;  the  op- 
erator can  use  his  microphone  for  both  radio  and  public  address 
by  activating  a  convenient  switch.  Care  must  be  taken  that  what 
was  meant  to  be  radio  transmission  does  not  end  up  echoing 
throughout  the  city  streets.  The  better  instruments  make  the 
movement  of  the  switch  to  the  loudspeaker  more  difficult  than  to 
radio,  as  radio  is  used  far  more  often,  thus  the  chances  of  this 
error  occurring  are  reduced.  An  integrated  unit  will  also  allow 
calls  received  by  the  radio  to  be  placed  on  the  public  address  sys- 
tem bv  means  of  an  audio  amplifier.  This  acts  as  a  substitute  re- 
call device. 

Another  type  of  public  address  system  uses  the  audio  amplifier 
in  a  third  way,  as  an  undulating  siren,  replacing  the  manual 
siren  that  is  operated  with  the  horn  ring.  There  is  a  decided 
disadvantage  here  if  two  sirens  are  in  the  same  rhythm;  thev 
cover  each  other  and  the  mechanical  operation  does  not  have 
the  imperfection  of  manual  control  which  could  bring  the 
two  units  out  of  synchronization.  Many  street  intersection  ac- 
cidents between  emergency  vehicles  occur  because  their  sirens 
were  undulating  together.  The  amplifier,  or  speaker,  can  be 
mounted  on  the  fender,  roof  or  under  the  hood.  There  are  also 
portable  public  address  units,  battery  operated  and  carried  with 
a  shoulder  strap.  Public  address  equipment  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  crowd  control,  searching  for  lost  children  in  resi- 
dential areas  and  announcing  emergency  instructions  in  disaster 
areas.  The  most  obvious  advantage  is  in  crowd  control  during 
strikes,  accidents,  civil  disturbances,  etc. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Each  unit  of  the  field  patrol  force  without  efficient  direction 
from  headquarters  is  an  independent,  uncoordinated  unit.  The 
reception  of  complaints  and  dispatching  of  equipment  in  the 
shortest  elapsed  time  is  provided  by  the  proper  equipment,  its  cor- 
rect placement  and  its  proper  operation  by  well  trained  person- 
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nel.  Most  breakdowns  of  communications  occur  at  the  headquar- 
ters control  center,  which  is  the  weakest  link. 

The  physical  layout  of  the  control  unit  includes  the  radio  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  with  its  control  panel  and  microphones,  the 
telephone  trunk  lines  and  switchboard,  monitor  receivers,  inter- 
city radio  controls,  a  paging  system,  the  recall  system,  teletype 
system,  and  various  other  alarm  and  indicator  devices.  This  lay- 
out should  be  as  close  to  the  records  unit  as  possible  and  in  a 
small  department  the  personnel  attached  to  communications 
should  be  assigned  to  the  records  unit  for  administration.  Police 
administration  authorities  suggest  this  arrangement  because  rec- 
ords are  integrally  connected  with  receiving  the  information  and 
recording  it  and  passing  existing  information  over  the  communi- 
cation system.  If  the  records  system  is  physically  removed  from 
the  communications  control  point,  some  method  of  delivering  rec- 
ord checks  to  that  point  by  pneumatic  tube  or  conveyor  belt 
should  be  provided.  In  the  small  department  the  desk  sergeant  or 
officer  will  be  required  to  answer  the  phone,  take  complaints,  dis- 
patch radio  units,  check  records  for  field  units,  and  take  com- 
plaints in  person  from  the  public.  Most  departments  find  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  second  person  at  headquarters.  There  should 
be  a  telephone  operator  assigned  to  the  switchboard,  to  take  com- 
plaints and  give  information.  By  placing  two  microphones  on  the 
control  console  it  is  possible  for  the  telephone  operator  to  assist 
in  radio  dispatching.  Some  departments  utilize  a  policewoman  in 
this  capacity  and  she  doubles  as  secretary,  records  clerk,  and 
matron. 

The  transmitter  should  be  located  at  headquarters  unless  trans- 
mission difficulties  require  a  remote  location.  A  microphone 
should  be  placed  at  the  transmitter  location  and  some  telephone 
extensions  located  for  emergency  use.  The  transmitter  should  be 
placed  in  the  basement  and  in  a  location  that  is  disaster  proof. 
An  auxiliary  power  supply  to  run  the  transmitter  and  some  light- 
ing independent  of  the  commercial  supply  should  be  available 
for  emergencies. 

The  ideal  location  of  the  control  point  is  in  the  records  unit 
away  from  the  public  in  a  soundproof,  air-conditioned  room.  The 
location  at  the  information  desk  will  prevent  the  desk  officer  from 
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taking  complaints  from  the  public  in  person  without  being  inter- 
rupted. Also,  the  radio  conversation  will  be  heard  by  the  public 
and  some  confidential  information  may  be  overhead.  In  plain 
view,  the  control  unit  may  be  the  subject  of  sabotage,  disaster,  or 
riot. 

To  locate  personnel  in  the  building  there  should  be  a  paging 
system  and  if  necessary  a  light  or  sound  coded  signal  system.  The 
paging  system  should  have  general  and  selective  signaling.  The 
radio  system  should  be  attached  to  this  paging  system  so  that  ra- 
dio calls  may  be  audibly  received  by  detective  bureau,  watch 
commander  and  others.  Connected  with  this  system  should  be  a 
method  of  showing  by  means  of  lights  the  availability  of  units  in 
the  field  and  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  service,  on  a  call,  or 
at  headquarters.  The  dispatcher  should  control  this  board.  The 
dispatcher,  watch  commander,  and  desk  sergeant  should  be  able 
to  observe  it. 

Many  departments  use  radio  receivers  to  monitor  other  broad- 
casts such  as  the  sheriff's  office,  adjacent  police  departments, 
highway  patrol,  public  works,  ambulances,  fire  and  animal  regu- 
lation transmitters.  The  need  for  each  department  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  situation.  In  most  cases  the  monitors 
used  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  In  addition  because  of  a  require- 
ment that  the  mobile  transmitter  cannot  be  used  in  a  point-to- 
point  or  links  circuit  many  departments  have  a  voice  radio  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  intercity  radio  system,  on  a  common  frequency 
between  departments  for  the  purpose  of  record  checks  and  emer- 
gency information.  The  intercity  system  supplements  the  teletype 
network.  Other  equipment  physically  located  at  the  control  point 
includes  burglar  alarm  indicators,  fire,  weather,  and  civil  defense 
alerting  devices. 

The  telephone  system  and  teletypewriter  system  should  be  sur- 
veyed at  least  every  two  years  to  determine  whether  the  system 
can  handle  a  peak  load  such  as  Halloween.  Most  telephone  com- 
panies will  provide  a  free  survey  and  will  design  a  new  plant  that 
will  be  adequate.  If  the  telephone  system  is  near  saturation  a  pri- 
vate intercommunicating  telephone  system  independent  of  the 
telephone  is  desirable.  The  newer  telephones  can  be  utilized  as  a 
ten  station  intercom  by  merely  dialing  0  to  9  for  the  station  de- 


Dispatchers  should  have  some  means  of  determining  availability  of  patrol 
ears  in  the  field.  In  the  upper  system,  individual  dispatchers  have  control 
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sired.  If  a  call-box  system  is  established,  the  switchboard  should 
terminate  near  the  control  point  and  other  telephone  equipment. 
Direct  lines  should  be  provided  to  the  city  hall,  fire  department, 
hospital,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  quick  phone  calls  to  these  places.  Since 
in  the  smaller  departments  the  desk  officer  also  acts  as  hooking 
officer  and  jailer,  security  of  the  hooking  room  and  prisoner's  en- 
trance should  be  electronically  controlled  from  the  dispatcher's 
desk. 

There  should  he  a  radio  control  unit  with  two  microphones  for 
broadcasting.  The  microphones  should  be  on  flexible  stands  and 
actuated  by  hand  switches  or  a  foot  switch.  By  having  two  micro- 
phones available  one  person  can  receive  a  telephone  call  while  the 
second  person  is  dispatching  a  unit. 

There  must  be  an  orderly  way  to  make  a  record  ol  calls  put 
over  the  radio  system.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
requires  that  a  log  of  all  transmissions  be  kept  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Also  the  time  a  unit  is  dispatched  and  on  the  scene  may  be- 
come important  evidence  in  a  trial  or  in  answer  to  a  complaint. 
Either  a  log  or  a  small  card  showing  the  type  of  assignment,  date 
and  time  of  dispatching,  and  unit  dispatched  for  each  complaint 
is  usually  required.  Many  departments  have  started  to  use  a  tape 
recorder  to  record  the  transmissions.  This  method  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  F.C.C.  If  the  recorder  is  run  continuously  there  is  no 
problem  as  to  time.  It  is  possible  to  save  tape  by  using  a  voice 
actuating  switch  to  turn  the  recorder  on.  If  this  is  used  the  dis- 
patcher must  orally  give  the  time  of  each  call  upon  completion. 

The  smallest  department  can  utilize  an  existing  county  or  ad- 
joining city  police  transmitter  in  a  cooperative  arrangement  to 
broadcast  their  calls.  The  desk  sergeant  of  the  smaller  department 
uses  the  phone  or  teletype  to  request  a  call.  In  this  way  the  small 
department  only  has  to  purchase  the  mobile  transmitter-receiver. 
Conceivablv  the  police  station  could  be  closed  on  the  early  morn- 
ing shift.  The  switchboard  could  be  plugged  off  to  relay  all  calls 


panels  which  show  the  availability  of  only  the  units  lor  which  the)  arc  re- 
sponsible. In  the  lower  system  all  dispatchers  observe  a  single  control  hoard 
for  the  entire  patrol  area.  (Upper  photo  courtesy  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Police   Department.   Lower   photo  courtes)    Minneapolis,    Minnesota.   Police 

Department. ) 
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via  a  leased  line  to  the  police  department  having  the  transmitter. 
A  second  alternative  worth  studying  is  the  use  of  mobile  tele- 
phone service  in  a  patrol  car.  Of  course,  this  system  can  only  be 
used  when  the  telephone  company  has  mobile  telephone  service. 
The  telephone-radio  operator  could  disconnect  routine  calls  in 
favor  of  emergencv  calls.  The  supervisor  who  could  also  patrol  an 
area  could  then  take  the  call  himself  or  dispatch  by  the  radio 
transmitter  another  unit.  The  cost  of  the  rental  of  this  type  of  tele- 
phone equipment  may  be  more  costly  than  keeping  the  police 
building  open.  Also  because  of  the  breakdown  factor,  a  second 
telephone  unit  should  be  available.  If  the  supervisor's  vehicle 
went  out  of  service,  then  a  second  officer  must  stay  in  the  car  and 
receive  incoming  telephone  calls.  The  transmission  of  mobile  tele- 
phone conversations  are  subject  to  the  same  problems  as  other 
radio  transmissions  and  may  be  blocked  by  buildings,  interfer- 
ence or  harmonics. 

RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

Modern  police  departments  have  utilized  two-way  and  three- 
way  radio  communications  to  such  a  degree  that  most  police  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  have  come  to  expect  radio  equipment  to  work 
in  all  situations;  they  consider  it  commonplace.  This  was  not  so 
during  the  1930's  when  one-way  radio  was  being  perfected  and 
becoming  reliable.  During  the  1940's  two-way  radio  came  into 
use,  but  the  equipment  was  bulky,  subject  to  parts  failure  and 
from  a  technical  standpoint  did  not  operate  in  all  locations  or 
conditions.  The  equipment  was  highly  directional,  subject  to  in- 
terference, required  high  power  and  was  generally  unreliable. 
During  the  1950's  increased  reliability,  miniaturization,  de- 
creased power  requirements  and  new  transmission  techniques 
were  substantial  advances. 

Presently  available  are  frequencv  modulated  mobile  transmit- 
ters and  receivers  using  transistors,  coded  transmission  to  a  par- 
ticular unit,  two  frequencv  transmission  at  the  flip  of  a  switch  and 
narrow  band  tolerances  provided  by  crystal  controlled  circuits. 
The  newest  equipment  transmits  within  a  range  of  5  kilocycles 
tolerance  in  the  30-50  and  152-162  megacycle  band. 

Most  of  the  development  of  new  equipment  is  done  by  com- 
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mercial  firms  employed  by  the  government  to  produce  defense 
and  military  items.  Until  a  certain  type  of  communications  gear 
is  declared  obsolete  by  the  government,  no  commercial  exploita- 
tion by  the  developing  firms  can  take  place.  The  cost  of  develop- 
ing new  equipment  is  borne  by  the  government,  but  frequently 
the  production  cost  is  so  high  as  to  preclude  its  immediate  use  in 
the  civilian  field.  These  two  reasons  explain  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  electronics  and  communications  field. 

Purposes  and  Essentials:  The  broad  purpose  of  a  police  com- 
munications system  according  to  Municipal  Police  Administration 
is  to  "enable  the  supervisor  at  headquarters  to  maintain  contact 
with  personnel  under  their  command  and  translate  into  action 
those  measures  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
community.  .  .  .  Orders  originating  at  headquarters  are  received 
at  various  points  in  the  community  by  the  field  force  and  carried 
into  execution." 

In  any  communications  system,  whether  it  be  military  or  civil- 
ian, the  object  is  reliability,  accuracy,  and  speed  in  that  order. 
To  be  reliable  it  must  be  free  of  frequency  drift,  harmonics  and 
natural  or  man-made  interference.  Each  unit  must  meet  certain 
standards  set  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
be  tested  periodically  to  comply  with  these  standards.  The  equip- 
ment must  be  constructed  to  prevent  failure  or  damage  due  to 
disaster  or  tampering.  An  auxiliary  power  supply  at  the  main 
transmitter  and  a  power  supply  and  mobile  transmitter  at  a  re- 
mote location  should  be  obtained  to  insure  reliability  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

Accuracy  is  the  second  most  important  consideration.  If  the 
radio  message  is  not  transmitted  correctly  and  clearly,  it  may  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  destruction,  loss  of  life  and  property.  Accu- 
racy is  partly  developed  by  good  equipment,  but  usually  results 
from  the  use  of  good  radio  circuit  discipline,  experienced  opera- 
tors, mechanically  correct  placement  of  equipment  (e.g.,  sound- 
proof booths),  proper  supervision  and  training. 

Speed  is  the  last  essential.  The  faster  the  processing  of  a  mes- 
sage from  a  complainant  to  a  police  unit  the  more  chances  of 
apprehension  of  suspects,  obtaining  witnesses,  identification  of 
suspects,  and  gathering  evidence  to  secure  a  conviction.  The  ef- 
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fectiveness  of  police  patrol  and  public  relations  are  improved  by  a 
quick  response  to  a  complaint  made  by  a  citizen.  Speed  acts  also 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  criminal  element. 

Mobile  Radio  Characteristics:  One-wav  radio  with  the  transmis- 
sion by  headquarters  to  a  mobile  unit  equipped  onlv  with  a  re- 
ceiver was  the  first  type  of  police  radio  communications  used. 
Some  of  the  first  experimental  two-way  units  operated  on  the 
same  medium  frequency  just  above  the  broadcast  band.  This 
type  of  transmission  is  defined  as  simplex  operation  since  both 
transmitters  are  on  the  same  frequency.  In  the  late  1930s  many 
headquarter  transmitters  remained  on  the  medium  frequencies, 
but  the  mobile  transmitters  were  placed  on  very  high  frequencies 
in  the  30-35  megacycle  band  when  this  equipment  was  devel- 
oped. This  tvpe  of  transmission  is  defined  as  duplex  operation 
since  two  different  frequencies  were  used.  Most  duplex  svstems 
are  now  licensed  on  frequencies  in  the  same  band  on  channels 
adjacent  to  each  other. 

Three-way  radio  is  defined  as  the  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  from  car  to  car  as  well  as  from  headquarters  to  a  car. 
Most  police  departments  are  licensed  as  simplex  svstems  and 
share  their  assigned  frequencv  with  adjacent  police  departments. 
These  simplex  systems  become  three-wav  radios  and  are  the  least 
expensive  to  install  in  an  original  installation.  There  is  another 
svstem  known  as  triplex  operation  where  the  mobile  trans- 
mitter may  be  switched  to  a  second  frequency  for  transmission  to 
selected  mobile  units  that  will  not  be  heard  by  other  units  and 
usually  will  not  interfere  with  the  main  transmitter  broadcasts. 
Assignment  of  two  frequencies  by  the  F.C.C.  is  necessary. 

The  simplex  svstem  provides  a  three-wav  radio  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. Duplex  operation  is  not  favored  by  the  F.C.C.  unless  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  for  it.  Triplex  operation  also  requires  two 
assigned  frequencies.  Simplex  allows  all  units  to  hear  headquar- 
ters and  each  other.  When  cities  adjacent  to  each  other  share  the 
same  simplex  frequencv,  cooperation  and  coordination  of  emer- 
gency calls  involving  assistance  or  the  apprehension  of  a  fleeing 
criminal  can  be  effective.  Simplex  is  used  successfully  by  cities  of 
a  population  of  150,000  or  less  on  an  exelusivelv  assigned  chan- 
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nel.  As  mam  as  eight  adjacent  cities  share  a  simplex  frequenc) 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  simplex  system  without  proper  circuit  discipline  leads  to 
the  use  of  car-to-car  transmissions  for  unofficial  purposes  and 
these  ear-to-car  transmissions  unless  controlled  by  the  headquar- 
ters dispatcher,  may  prevent  timely  use  for  an  emergency  call 
by  headquarters.  Duplex  operation  as  an  original  installation  may 
be  more  expensive  than  simplex.  Unless  the  applicant  police  de- 
partment can  prove  the  need  to  the  F.C.C.,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  that  body  to  assign  a  second  frequenc) 
Those  departments  that  can  establish  a  need  for  a  second  fre- 
quency should  consider  the  use  of  a  triplex  system  which  is  more 
versatile  than  duplex  operation. 

The  use  of  a  simplex-three-way  system  is  the  logical  choice  for 
most  police  departments.  From  an  economical  standpoint  an 
agreement  max'  be  entered  into  with  an  adjacent  city  or  the 
county  to  provide  transmissions  using  their  frequency.  The  F.C.C. 
approves  of  the  regional  type  use  or  joint  use  of  existing  facilities. 
Triplex  operation  provides  for  non-interference  car-to-car  opera- 
tions for  detective,  surveillance  or  special  purpose  use  at  the  flip 
of  a  switch,  usually  with  the  permission  of  the  dispatcher.  Gen- 
erally the  choice  is  limited  by  the  frequencies  assigned  by  the 
F.C.C.  on  the  basis  of  need  and  public  convenience.  Simplex 
operation  will  provide  most  departments  with  adequate  and  flexi- 
ble communications. 

Consideration  of  Costs:  The  police  administrator  should  deter- 
mine the  best  wax  for  his  department  to  acquire  communica- 
tions equipment.  In  main  cases  the  administrator  must  abide  b\ 
policy  decisions  made  by  the  city  council  or  other  governing  body 
and  by  orders  of  the  administrative  officer  or  purchasing  agent. 
There  are  three  ways  to  acquire  this  equipment:  purchase,  lease. 
or  sale  of  the  existing  system  to  a  communications  company  or 
public  utility,  usually  the  telephone  company.  Most  large  depart- 
ments acquire  the  equipment  by  sealed  bid  and  make  installa- 
tion and  modifications  with  their  own  staff  of  technicians.  Me- 
dium or  smaller  departments  purchase  from  franchised  dealers 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  In  many  cases  the  franchised 
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dealer  provides  repair  and  modification  service.  Most  of  the  larger 
manufacturers  have  available  used  equipment  that  has  been 
traded  in  by  other  agencies  and  that  has  been  modified  or  recon- 
ditioned. The  smaller  departments  located  far  from  population 
centers  rely  on  manufacturers'  representatives  who  call  on  re- 
quest. 

Many  departments,  that  have  funds  available,  lease  or  lease- 
purchase  all  equipment.  Usually  service  and  maintenance  is  tied 
to  the  lease  agreement.  The  lease  allows  the  department  to  have 
the  most  modern  equipment  without  any  capital  investment.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  development  in  electronics  equipment  it  be- 
comes obsolete  quickly.  Leasing  of  the  equipment  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  and  there  is  no  depreciation  cost. 

The  third  method  of  acquiring  the  equipment  is  by  a  sale  of  the 
existing  communications  plant  to  a  public  utility,  usually  a  tele- 
phone company.  In  California  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  has  aggressively  followed  a  course  of  offering  to 
buy  various  systems.  The  company  then  charges  an  annual  rental 
of  the  equipment  on  the  basis  of  use.  The  company  has  offered 
to  purchase  the  Riverside  County,  California  communications  sys- 
tem and  the  California  Highway  Patrol  communications  svstem. 
The  latter  offer  was  the  subject  of  a  report  bv  the  California  De- 
partment of  Finance  which  determined  that  the  cost  to  the  State 
over  a  period  of  years  would  be  greater  and  servicing  and  main- 
tenance could  prove  to  be  a  problem,  if  the  telephone  company 
purchased  the  system.  Therefore  the  offer  to  purchase  was 
rejected. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  modifica- 
tion. The  testing,  adjustment  or  installation  of  equipment  must  be 
done  by  licensed  technicians.  The  reinstallation  of  owned  equip- 
ment must  be  considered  when  new  vehicles  are  acquired.  There 
are  three  methods  that  can  be  used  to  maintain  the  communica- 
tions equipment.  The  department  may  hire  a  licensed  technician, 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  local  repair  shop,  or  obtain  service 
from  the  factory.  O.  W.  Wilson,  in  his  book  Police  Administration, 
indicates  that  if  there  are  more  than  twelve  two-wav  radios  the 
hiring  of  a  technician  is  justified. 
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Conclusions:  When  other  departments  within  the  city  govern- 
ment utilize  radio  communication,  it  would  seem  wise  to  establish 
a  radio  technician  position  to  handle  maintenance.  Emergency 

repairs  may  necessitate  late  calls  and  it  may  he  impossible  to  ob- 
tain outside  assistance  from  private  firms.  Also,  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility can  be  pinpointed  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  The 
time  vehicles  are  out  of  service  for  maintenance  can  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

Most  equipment  manufactured  since  1958  can  be  modified  for 
split-channel  operation;  therefore  outright  purchase  of  all  new 
equipment  is  suggested  as  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  Most 
manufacturers  will  accept  trade-ins  of  old  equipment.  For  econ- 
omy, purchase  of  used  equipment  or  the  lease  plan  is  suggested 
for  smaller  departments. 

Auxiliary  Equipment:  Part  of  the  auxiliary  equipment  in  ve- 
hicles is  the  power  svstem  to  handle  the  transmitter,  receiver, 
siren  emereenev  lights,  public  address  system,  and  other  auxil- 
iary  equipment.  The  biggest  power  drain  is  made  by  the  trans- 
mitter and  siren  in  operating  status.  The  battery  and  direct  cur- 
rent (D.C.)  generator  svstem  cannot  handle  the  load  at  idle 
conditions.  In  the  past  special  D.C.  generators  of  a  heavy  duty 
tvpe  were  installed.  Most  departments  at  present  use  an  alternat- 
ing current  (A.C.)  alternator  with  a  rectifier  to  change  the  cur- 
rent from  A.C.  to  D.C,  this  system  operates  at  high  charging  rate 
even  at  idle  conditions.  This  equipment  may  be  purchased  sep- 
arately and  installed  by  the  city  or  may  be  ordered  from  the  fac- 
tory on  some  vehicles. 

Other  Means  of  Radio  Communication:  The  use  of  an  inter-city 
or  link  communications  system  between  police  departments  of  ad- 
jacent cities  may  be  utilized  for  emergency  purposes  or  for  flexible 
use  in  obtaining  records  or  other  information.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  such  a  net  divided  into  three  zones.  Any  department 
that  purchases  the  equipment  and  uses  the  common  frequency 
may  participate.  Since  this  system  complements  a  teletype  system, 
but  is  more  flexible  for  point  to  point  communication  each  depart- 
ment will  have  to  consider  the  cost  in  relation  to  the  convenience 
it  will  furnish, 
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Radio  teletype  systems  have  been  tried  for  point  to  point  and 
long  range  regional  poliee  communications.  Because  of  the  high 
power  requirements  and  other  technical  considerations  these  sys- 
tems have  proven  unsatisfactory  as  a  substitute  for  radio-tele- 
graph or  leased  line  teletypewriter  operation. 

Future  Developments  to  Be  Expected:  With  the  continual  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  of  sub-miniaturization  being  intro- 
duced new  equipment  will  be  placed  on  the  market.  The  use  of 
transistors  and  tunnel  diodes  will  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
weight  and  more  reliability  through  compactness  of  design.  In 
mobile  equipment  the  replacement  of  vacuum  tubes  will  do  away 
with  the  radio's  most  common  enemy,  defective  or  burnt  out 
tubes.  The  latest  mobile  equipment  utilizes  transistors  to  replace 
about  half  of  the  vacuum  tubes,  but  soon  the  whole  set  will  be 
transistorized. 

The  further  use  of  higher  frequencies  will  be  utilized  for  smaller 
departments.  As  early  as  1954  the  450  megacycle  band  had  been 
licensed  experimentallv.  In  the  last  vear  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Department  has  installed  transmitters  and  repeater 
transmitters  and  receivers  licensed  by  the  F.C.C.  in  the  450  mee;a- 
cycle  band.  They  have  utilized  it  as  a  privacy  channel  for  ad- 
ministrative units  and  headquarters  detective  units.  This  band 
may  prove  satisfactorv  for  smaller  departments  in  level  line  of 
sight  conditions  for  department  wide  use. 

Bv  1964  all  police  communications  equipment  will  be  required 
to  operate  within  a  transmitting  frequency  deviation  of  5  kilo- 
cycles. The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  its  entire  com- 
munications equipment  modified  to  this  requirement. 

BURGLAR  ALARM  SYSTEMS 

Within  the  patrol  communications  field  burglar  alarms  exist  as 
a  separate  svstem;  an  automatic  link  from  the  private  citizen  to 
the  police  which  is  complementary  to  other  tvpes  of  communica- 
tion. Earlv  burglar  alarm  systems  consisted  of  voice,  bell,  whis- 
tle, gong  or  other  audible  signals.  Mechanical  devices  were  devel- 
oped that  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  building  to  sound  an 
audible  alarm  when  a  forced  entry  was  made. 

With  the  development  of  the  telegraph,  alarm  systems  used 
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leased  wires  to  signal  a  break-in  to  a  central  control  point.  The 
operator  at  central  control  would  call  the  police  by  telephone  or 
by  messenger.  In  more  recent  years  man)  alarm  companies,  1>\ 
agreement  or  lease,  furnish  the  police  department  with  a  direct 
alarm  indicator  device  located  at  the  police  communications  con- 
trol point.  These  are  used  in  the  smaller  cities  where  the  low  den- 
sity of  business  make  the  installation  of  a  private  central  alarm 
system  impractical. 

Since  the  development  of  the  open  wire  circuit,  that  is  set  off 
when  a  window  is  broken  or  door  opened,  many  refined  systems 
have  evolved.  Among  these  are  the  silent  alarm  which  employs 
photo  electric  cells  known  as  an  electric  eve.  Hidden  manual  de- 
vices are  also  used  to  set  off  silent  alarms  in  case  of  robbery  ol 
banks  or  business  establishments.  The  Oakland,  California,  Police 
Department  has  a  bank  alarm  board  to  signal  a  robbery  or  bur- 
glary attempt  at  anv  bank. 

More  elaborate  systems  employ  invisible  infrared  rays  which 
are  also  used  as  fire  alarm  systems  as  they  are  basically  heat- 
sensing  devices.  Capacitance  devices  are  also  available  which  fill 
a  w  hole  room  with  an  electric  field.  When  any  object  enters  the 
room  the  alarm  is  set  off.  Ultrasonic  devices,  filling  a  whole  room 
with  sound  and  vibration,  are  also  used. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  employs  the  use  of  a 
central  alarm  svstem.  When  the  burglar  enters  a  building  a  relay 
closes  and  the  alarm  signal  is  sounded;  the  operator  can  hear 
any  sound  made  by  the  suspect.  The  operator  can  remotely  turn 
on  the  lights  in  the  building  by  use  of  a  relay  device.  It  is  also 
possible  to  actuate  a  tape  recording  with  prerecorded  instruc- 
tions, etc.  The  use  of  this  system  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  for  use  bv  civilian  contractors  for  security  pur- 
poses. 

Many  large  companies  have  developed  complete  lines  of  differ- 
ent tvpes  of  burglar  alarm  systems.  In  the  Citv  of  Los  Angeles. 
there  are  approximately  forty  companies  operating  and  install- 
ing burglar  and  fire  alarm  systems. 

Despite  frequent  false  alarms,  the  burglar  alarm  often  pro\  ides 
the  police  with  the  necessary  few  moments  needed  to  prevent 
an  otherwise  successful  crime.  The  alarm,  by  its  existence  acts 
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as  an  excellent  crime  prevention  device.  Companies  employing 
underwriter  approved  alarm  systems  also  enjoy  lower  burglar 
and  fire  insurance  rates. 

The  use  of  a  centrally  located  alarm  system  in  the  police  build- 
ing will  speed  the  response  to  an  alarm  as  opposed  to  a  lateral 
call  by  the  alarm  company  to  the  police  department.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  alarm  company  existing  in  the  city,  then  a  formal 
agreement  must  be  approved  by  the  city  designating  the  condi- 
tions under  which  each  company  can  install  their  type  of  equip- 
ment at  the  police  building.  Actually  this  should  be  confined 
to  bank  alarms  and  other  large  monetary  depositories.  If  only  one 
alarm  company  is  allowed  these  privileges  it  mav  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  favoritism.  The  conventional  types  of  window  or 
door  alarms  are  susceptible  to  tampering,  bypassing,  and  de- 
activation bv  burglars.  Therefore  only  the  more  modern  type 
can  be  used  with  complete  effectiveness.  These  systems  are  not 
only  expensive  but  involve  complicated  instrumentation  and 
employees  of  the  business  being  protected  must  be  fully  educated 
as  to  their  setting  and  use.  Many  false  alarms  occur  as  the  result 
of  employee  carelessness.  Also,  many  systems  are  so  sensitive  that 
they  are  set  off  by  wind,  rain,  etc. 

With  a  multitude  of  alarm  companies  in  business  today,  the 
police  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  having  to  cooperate  equally 
with  all  or  none.  Mechanically,  alarms  are  constantly  improving, 
thus  doing  their  job  more  effectively  with  each  passing  vear. 
Alarm  systems  provide  a  useful  communication  link  in  alerting 
agencies  to  the  existence  of  crimes  where  victims  are  not  present 
or  where  they  are  not  able  to  use  the  telephone  to  call  the  police. 


-Chapter  IX 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  PATROL 


American  police  are  credited  by  other  nations  with  the  devel- 
„  opment  of  police  equipment  to  the  exclusion  of  administra- 
tive techniques.  The  American  poliee  administrator  might  be 
tempted  to  agree  when  he  surveys  the  gadgetr)  which  may  be 
purchased  for  his  department.  The  authors  will  attempt  to  discuss 
the  more  common  items  of  patrol  equipment  and  the  experiences 
of  selected  departments  in  its  use. 

PATROL  VEHICLES 

In  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  the  police  as 
mechanized  as  in  the  United  States.  The  foot  and  horse  patrol- 
man has  become  almost  extinct  except  in  the  largest  of  our  cities. 
Everywhere  the  patrolman  is  found  on  wheels.  What  types  of 
vehicles  are  best  for  patrol;  who  should  own  them;  and  how 
should  thev  be  equipped?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  confront  patrol  administrators. 

Type  of  Vehicle:  The  four-door  sedan  is  the  most  commonly 
used  vehicle  in  general  patrol  service.  Arguments  usually  ad- 
vanced for  the  use  of  four-door  sedans  are  that  the  rear  doors 
facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  prisoners,  victims,  and 
witnesses.  Many  police  agencies,  however,  including  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Berkeley,  and  the  California  Highway  Patrol  make 
use  of  two-door  sedans  to  some  extent  in  their  patrol  operation. 
Where  the  volume  of  arrests  and  other  transportation  is  low,  the 
patrol  administrator  should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
economv  and  utility  of  the  two-door  sedan. 

The  question  of  horsepower  is  very  important.  Many  depart- 
ments have  been  using  the  six-cylinder  vehicle  for  their  patrol 
work  with  little  regard  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  If  the 
patrol  officer  must  chase  suspects,  and  if  he  is  driving  a  six- 
cylinder  vehicle,  there  is  created  an  unnecessary  danger  to  the 
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While  most  departments  utilize  the  four-door  sedan,  a  number  have  found 
the  two-door  is  adequate.   (Photo  courtesy  Chicago,  Illinois,  Poliee  Depart- 
ment. ) 

officer  and  to  any  innocent  citizens  who  may  cross  the  path  of 
the  pursuit. 

A  survey  of  408  pursuits  (May  to  August,  1958)  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  produced  the  following  statistics: 

83'/    or  338  of  408  were  successful. 

71 '/r    or  241  of  338  of  the  successful  pursuits  were  made  In 

police  vehicles  equipped  with  V-8  engines. 
29'/    or  97  of  338  of  the  successful  pursuits  were   made  by 

police  vehicles  equipped  with  6-cvlinder  engines. 
90$    or  63  of  70  of  the  unsuccessful  pursuits  were  made  bv 

police  vehicles  equipped  with  6-cylinder  engines. 
10'  \    or  7  of  70  of  the  unsuccessful  pursuits  were  made  by 

police  vehicles  equipped  with  V-8  engines. 

This  survey  only  included  the  pursuits  that  were  attempted 
since  there  was  no  way  to  record  the  number  of  times  that  officers, 
in  six-cylinder  cars,  did  not  make  an  attempt  to  pursue. 
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Even  more  significant  is  the  breakdown  oi  the  successful 
pursuits  by  the  reason  given  for  the  success.  Twelve  ot  the  suc- 
cessful six-cylinder  pursuits  ended  by  reason  of  a  traffic  accident 
to  the  pursued  vehicle  as  opposed  to  one  such  occurrence  in  a 
V-8  pursuit.  The  injury  to  innocent  citizens  cannot  be  excused 
on  the  basis  that  six-cylinder  cars  are  cheaper,  as  the  V-8's  cost 
only  about  $200  more  than  the  sixes. 

As  a  partial  result  of  this  survey,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment now  requires  V-8  engined  vehicles  for  patrol  with  the 
six-cylinder  vehicle  used  only  for  investigation  and  transpor- 
tation. The  engine  should  be  a  V-8  of  the  best  type  obtainable 
from  the  manufacturer  furnishing  the  vehicle,  though  not  one 
which  will  require  constant,  fine  tuning.  The  use  of  ultra-high 
speed  items  such  as  fuel  injection  and  or  superchargers  are 
usually  too  expensive  and  require  an  excessive  amount  of  mainte- 
nance for  police  work.  Regardless  of  engine  type,  one  important 
factor  in  pursuit  driving  is  suspension  and  braking.  Police  vehicles 
with  heavy  dutv  suspension  and  brakes  can  often  gain  valuable 
distance  on  a  more  powerful  car  at  corners. 

The  automatic  transmission  offered  by  American  manufacturers 
is  the  best  for  patrol  work  as  the  officer  has  the  use  of  both  hands 
for  steering  in  pursuit  and  other  emergency  situations.  Automatic 
transmissions  have  been  constantly  improved  by  manufacturers 
to  the  point  that  there  is  little  mileage  or  power  loss  as  compared 
to  the  standard  transmission.  The  automatic  transmission  is  ideal 
for  the  routine  low-speed  inspectional  tasks  which  constitute 
the  major  share  of  patrol  mileage. 

The  tires  are  most  important  in  the  vehicle's  performance.  They 
must  be  checked  constantly  by  the  driver  for  any  substantial 
pressure  change  can  very  radically  alter  the  handling  charac- 
teristics of  the  vehicle.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  underinflation. 
The  tire  should  be  as  fully  inflated  as  possible  to  hold  the  road 
without  bounce.  The  higher  the  tire  pressure,  the  better  the 
vehicle  will  corner  and  the  less  heat  will  be  generated  bv  the 
flexing  of  the  wall  of  the  tire  which  leads  to  high  speed  blowouts. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  various  t\  pes  of  puncture- 
proof  tires  now  available.  The  demands  made  on  emergenc) 
equipment  do  not  permit  vehicles  to  be  taken  out  of  service  for 
tire  changes  during  a  duty  shift.  Exhaustive  testing  may  well  be 
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undertaken  to  determine  the  mileage-expense  differential  be- 
tween regular  and  puncture-proof  tires,  but  the  difference  would 
probably  be  inconsequential  when  compared  to  the  loss  should 
a  patrol  unit  not  be  able  to  answer  a  major  call  due  to  tire  punc- 
ture. 

With  regard  to  brakes,  the  department  should  establish  per- 
formance standards  in  line  with  duty  requirements.  Suggested 
standards  are  presented  in  the  Appendix.  No  wheels  smaller  than 
fifteen  inches  should  be  used  as  the  brake  drums  tend  to  be 
shrouded  from  the  cooling  effects  of  the  air  currents.  Also,  smaller 
wheels  place  the  tires  closer  to  this  damaging  heat. 

Head  rests  should  be  considered  for  patrol  vehicles  to  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  the  occurrence  of  whiplash  injuries  in  both  rear- 
end  and  front-end  collisions.  The  incidents  of  whiplash  in  front- 
end  collisions  was  a  mystery  until  research  showed  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  body  and  head  after  the  impact.  Sev- 
eral manufacturers  now  supply  head  rests  as  optional  equipment, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  equipped  its  freeway 
patrol  cars  with  them. 

The  modern  vehicle  is  becoming  structurally  weaker  as  nar- 
rower posts  are  installed  to  support  the  roof.  Roll  bars  should  be 
installed  in  vehicles  where  numerous  high  speed  chases  are  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  routine.  Several  state  police  departments 
have  experimented  with  roll  bars  on  cars  assigned  to  turnpike  or 
freeway  patrol. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  text,  the  "compact"  car  is  be- 
coming quite  popular  in  the  United  States.  Several  of  these 
smaller  cars  present  interesting  possibilities  for  the  patrol  force. 
Except  for  rural  high  speed  duty,  the  standard  American  sedan 
would  seem  to  be  excessively  heavy  and  cumbersome  for  patrol 
use.  If  the  compact  automobile  can  be  developed  which  will  com- 
bine the  top  speed,  acceleration  and  readability  of  the  sports  car 
with  the  protective  elements,  equipment  potential,  and  prisoner 
capacity  of  the  standard  sedan,  it  should  have  great  possibilities 
as  a  patrol  vehicle. 

Vehicle  Ownership:  Three  primary  systems  of  patrol  vehicle 
ownership  exist  in  the  United  States  todav:  agencv  ownership, 
lease  from  private  firm,  and  individual  officer  ownership.  In  some 
areas  a  combination  of  these  systems  may  be  found  within  a  single 
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The  use  of  "compact"  automobiles  in  special  situations  is  becoming  common. 
Above  vehicles  are  equipped  with  right-hand  drive  and  permit  sale  maneu- 
verable,  parking  enforcement,  even  in  the  rain.  (Upper  photo  courtesy  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Police  Department,  lower  photo  courtes)  Burbank, 
California,  Police  Department.) 
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police  agency,  as  for  instance  a  citv  wherein  patrolmen  own  their 
own  motorcycles,  the  city  leases  patrol  sedans,  and  purchases 
paddy  wagons  and  executive  sedans.  Whichever  system  is 
selected,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  factor  of  cost  per  mile 
is  not  the  sole  consideration.  Other  intangibles  are  frequently  im- 
portant, such  as  convenience  of  service,  continuitv  of  lease,  and 
abuse  of  vehicles. 

The  great  majority  of  police  agencies  own  their  own  patrol 
vehicles.  The  most  common  practice  is  to  establish  minimum 
specifications  in  writing,  determine  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be 
purchased,  and  encourage  dealers  to  submit  fleet  bids  (see  Ap- 
pendix V ) .  These  specifications  may  require  the  dealer  to  install 
auxiliary  equipment  and  to  paint  the  vehicles  the  color  desired. 

Agency  owned  vehicles  are  usually  driven  from  thirty  thousand 
to  sixtv  thousand  miles  before  being  retired  from  service.  In  any 
event,  most  cities  set  a  maximum  time  period  for  service,  ranging 
from  eighteen  months  to  three  years.  Many  cities  transfer  retired 
patrol  vehicles  to  other  non-emergencv  branches  of  citv  govern- 
ment, while  others  either  trade  in  or  auction  the  old  vehicles. 

Several  Southern  California  cities  were  surveyed  to  determine 
the  costs  involved  in  agencv  ownership  of  patrol  vehicles.  The 
following  costs  were  reported,  based  on  the  mileage  criteria  of 
(1)  gas,  (2)  oil,  (3)  repairs  and  service,  (4)  tires,  (5)  initial 
outlay  modified  by  salvage  value,  and  (6)  maintenance. 

Arcadia  $.065  per  mile 

El  Monte  $.0-15  per  mile 

Los  Angeles  City  $.050  per  mile 

Los  Angeles  County  $.050  per  mile 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  compare  cost  per  mile  figures  be- 
tween agencies  as  each  usually  has  a  different  method  of  sen  ice 
or  maintenance.  One  city  may  have  its  own  mechanical  depart- 
ment, another  may  assign  repairs  to  a  dealer  at  job  cost,  while 
still  a  third  contracts  with  a  dealer  on  a  mileage  service  basis. 
Some  departments  utilize  prisoners  for  washing,  polishing  and 
other  tasks,  while  others  pay  for  these  services. 

Many  cities  lease  patrol  vehicles  from  a  dealer.  Lease  bids  are 
submitted  ( see  Appendix  VI )  on  the  specifications  required,  and 
the  citv  may  then  select  the  most  favorable  offer.  Most  lease 
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agreements  provide  for  cither  a  per-mile  cost  or  a  monthly  cost 
based  on  an  average  mileage  figure.  The  dealer  usually  provides 
all  services  and  maintenance  materials  as  a  part  of  the  lease  with 
the  exception  of  gasoline,  collision   repairs,  and   insurance. 

Examples  of  per-mile  costs  are  as  difficult  to  compare  under 
lease  agreements  as  they  are  under  the  agency  ownership  plans. 
For  instance,  Alhambra,  California,  reports  that  they  continually 
lease  approximately  twelve  patrol  cars  for  a  two-year  period  at 
$113.50  per  month.  This  price  includes  all  necessary  items  for 


Individual    ownership    of    police    vehicles    offers    many    advantages.    Note 

special   license  plate   and  removable    red   spotlight   lense.    (Photo   courtesy 

Berkeley,  California,  Police  Department.) 

the  proper  operation  of  the  car  with  the  exception  of  the  gasoline1 
used.  Necessarv  items  are  repairs,  parts,  adjustments,  lubrication, 
oil,  washing,  and  waxing.  This  system  is  also  used  in  Pomona, 
California,  the  cost  being  set  at  $125.00  per  month.  Monrovia, 
California,  leases  on  a  mileage  basis  at  $.075  per  mile.  Again,  the 
variety  of  service  and  maintenance  svstems  involved  make  com- 
parison impossible. 

Another  system  of  interest  is  private  ownership  of  the  patrol 
vehicle  by  the  officer.  Berkelev,  California,  has  used  this  system 
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since  1911,  and  it  is  typical  of  similar  systems  used  elsewhere. 
Under  the  Berkeley  system,  the  city  establishes  minimum  specifi- 
cations which  must  be  met.  At  present  these  specifications  are 
very  flexible,  excluding  only  jeeps,  foreign  cars,  compacts,  and 
station  wagons.  The  color  of  the  vehicle  is  required  to  be  con- 
sistent with  good  taste. 

Officers  are  reimbursed  by  the  city  on  a  flat  rate  basis,  de- 
pendent on  the  age  of  the  car,  and  are  in  addition,  paid  $.0125 
per  mile.  Officers  must  pay  registration  fees  and  insurance.  The 
city  maintains  additional  blanket  insurance  coverage.  During  a 
recent  year  patrol  vehicles  traveled  1,172,169  miles  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  city  of  $104,490.05,  or  approximately  $.09  per  mile.  A 
total  of  118  such  vehicles  are  in  continual  operation  under  this 
plan.  Only  those  officers  assigned  to  duties  where  a  vehicle  is 
mandatory,  are  included  in  this  plan.  The  police  department 
owns  no  other  cars. 

The  city  furnishes  a  two-way  police  radio.  The  officer  must 
furnish  an  under-the-hood  siren  and  red  spotlights.  When  not  on 
duty  the  red  lens  of  the  spotlight  is  removed  or  covered.  Vehicles 
are  periodically  inspected  by  the  department,  but  all  repairs  are 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  officer.  Frequently,  officers  on 
this  department  join  in  group  purchasing  to  secure  fleet  discounts. 
If  an  officer's  vehicle  is  disabled  for  a  period  of  time,  he  is  re- 
quired to  borrow  another;  or,  if  possible,  is  assigned  to  non- 
patrol  duties.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  off-duty  driving  of 
these  vehicles,  except  that  the  emergency  equipment  must  not  be 
displayed. 

The  authors  cannot  recommend  any  one  of  these  three  systems 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  choice,  as  to  the  system  which 
is  best  for  a  given  agency,  is  dependent  on  a  multiplicity  of  vari- 
ables too  numerous  to  mention.  Instead,  the  authors  have  listed 
in  the  accompanying  table  the  commonly  claimed  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Motorcycles:  The  age  of  the  police  motorcycle  would  seem 
to  be  rapidly  passing.  A  decade  ago  almost  every  police  agency 
employed  several  motorcycles.  Today,  more  and  more  depart- 
ments are  abandoning  the  motorcycle  as  a  police  vehicle.  What 
were  some  of  the  factors,  then,  that  contributed  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  this  type  of  police  vehicle? 
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Ailriiiihli/i  s 


Disadvantages 


Agency  is  free  to  experiment  with  ve- 
hicles,   install    extra    equipment,    drill 

holes,  etc. 

Agency     can     adjust     its     replacement 

schedule  to  any  unplanned  shift  in  city 

finances. 

Agency    is    reasonably    sure    of    future 

operating   costs  because   they  are   not 

dependent  on  a  changing  lease. 


Agency   must    have  mechanical  depart- 
ment  or  rely  on  private  garage  which 
may  not  respond  to  emergency  situa- 
tions. 
Vehicles  being  publicly  owned  may  not 

l>e  maintained  as  well  as  under  systems 
of  private  ownership. 
Publicly  owned  vehicles  may  be  sub- 
jected to  greater  hardships  and  risk  than 
under  systems  of  private  ownership. 
High  original  outlay. 
I  unpredictable  salvage  return  by  auction 
or  t  rade-in. 


Dealer  Lease 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


No  initial  outlay. 

No  uncertain  salvage  auctions  or 
trade-in  problems. 

Private  dealer  owns  car  and  plans  to  sell 
it  at  end  of  lease,  which  indicates  he  may 
maintain  it  in  better  condition. 


Uncertainty  of  cost  of  succeeding  lease 

agreements. 

Almost  total  reliance  on  dealer  service. 

which  may  not  be  satisfactory. 

Lack  of  versatility  in  length  of  service 

for  vehicle. 


Officer  Owned 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Officer  is  apt  to  maintain  in  better  con- 
dition. 
Officer  is  apt  to  take  less  risks  in  driving. 

Agency  need  not  maintain  mechanical 
department. 

Agency  has  a  far  larger  fleet  of  emer- 
gency vehicles  to  place  in  service  during 
a  disaster. 

Off-duty  officers  have  a  police  radio  with 
them  wherever  they  drive. 

The  motorcycle  originated  in 
several  other  countries  take  some 
ment.  In  the  United  States,  no  i 
prior  to  1898.  A  number  of  small 


Vehicles  cannot  be  distinctively  painted. 

Officer  may  be  less  aggressive  in   pur- 
suing violators. 

Agency  has  less  control  over  condition 
of  vehicle. 

Excessive  numbers  of  radios  must    be 
purchased  and  maintained. 

Danger  of  improper  use  of  emergency 
equipment  by  officer's  family. 

Europe.  France,  Germany,  and 
measure  or  credit  for  its  develop- 
ecord  of  motorcycles  was  found 
manufacturers  produced  various 
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specimens  for  sportsmen  beginning  with  the  earlv  1900's. 
The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company  indicates  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Department  received  the  first  motorcycle  for  police 
work  in  1908,  just  five  years  after  they  began  producing  motor- 
cycles. This  motorcycle  had  a  top  speed  of  approximately  thirty- 
five  miles  per  hour. 


The  age  of  the  police  motorcycle  seems  to  be  passing,  except  for  freeways 
and  areas  of  extreme  conjestion.    (Photo  courtesy  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Police  Department. ) 


Several  conditions  probably  caused  the  motorcvele  to  achieve 
popularity  during  the  early  part  of  this  century.  For  one  thing, 
the  motorcycle  had  a  top  speed  in  excess  of  most  passenger 
vehicles  and  thus  was  somewhat  effective  in  traffic  enforcement. 
Roads  left  much  to  be  desired  and  often  the  motorcvele  officer 
was  able  to  reduce  emergency  arrival  time  by  the  use  of  cow  paths 
and  pastures.  This  was  also  the  era  marked  by  the  replacement  of 
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the  horse  in  our  culture.  Perhaps  the  transition  from  horse- 
mounted  to  motorcycle-mounted  police  was  Favored  by  the 
nostalgic  thinking  of  the  times.  By  1940  the  Harley-Davidson 
Company  was  delivering  1,300  motorcycles  per  year  to  police  de- 
partments, and  by  1950  this  rate  had  increased  to  1,800  per  year. 
Manv  police  administrators  who  have  objectively  and  scientifi- 
cally studied  the  use  of  the  police  motorcycle  agree  that  it  has 
value  in  only  two  general  areas:  (1)  extremely  crowded  metro- 
politan centers,  and  (2)  freeway  or  turnpike  policing.  Objectivity 
would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  present  assignment  of 
police  motorcycles,  however,  as  they  continue  to  be  assigned  to 
rural  highways  and  suburban  areas. 

One  valuable  use  of  motorcycle  officers  is  as  a  readily  available 
reserve  force  in  connection  with  major  incidents  in  highly  con- 
gested areas.  We  refer  to  major  fires,  explosions,  falling  aircraft, 
etc.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  one  of  the  authors  that  motor 
officers  are  frequently  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  such  an  inci- 
dent, largely  because  of  their  ability  to  move  through  congested 
traffic  which  occasionally  prevents  even  police  cars  from  ap- 
proaching. For  the  same  reason,  they  can  easily  reach  intersec- 
tions to  divert  traffic  when  police  cars  find  it  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible. Another  reason  they  are  readily  available  is  that  they 
are  not  required  to  respond  to  routine  calls,  and  their  normal 
traffic  enforcement  function  can  more  easily  be  postponed  than 
can  the  routine  service  of  patrol  cars  responsible  for  providing 
assistance  and  service  in  a  given  area. 

Tt  has  also  been  frequently  observed  that  for  psychological 
reasons  motorcycle  officers  appear  to  be  more  effective  in  han- 
dling not  only  vehicular  traffic,  but  pedestrian  traffic  as  well,  at 
the  scene  of  major  incidents. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
the  police  motorcycle  as  it  is  employed  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  are  causing  it  to  disappear  from  the  police1  scene. 
Officer  injuries  is  the  complaint  which  seems  to  exceed  all  others. 
Studies  made  by  several  administrators  show  that  motorcycle 
officers  tend  to  have  more  injuries  per  mile  driven,  and  much 
more  serious  injuries,  than  officers  assigned  to  patrol  cars.  These 
injuries  represent  a  severe  drain  on  the  manpower  ol  most  depart- 
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merits  and  are  financially  more  expensive  than  one  would  believe 
\\1 hmi  retirement,  compensation,  and  replacement  costs  are  con- 
sidered. 

Actual  costs  of  operation  are  also  revealing.  The  layman  would 
think  that  a  motorcycle  would  be  much  more  economical  to 
operate  than  an  automobile.  He  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  original  purchase  price  difference  is  only  approximately  $300. 
As  far  as  other  costs  are  concerned,  the  Pasadena,  California, 
Police  Department,  after  exhaustive  study,  found  that  the  cost 
per  mile  for  their  30  motorcycles  was  approximately  $.026  as  com- 
pared to  $.038  for  63  sedans.  The  Pomona,  California,  Police  De- 
partment found  that  motorcycles  cost  44%  more  to  operate  than 
automobiles  when  all  the  factors  were  considered.  Most  cost- 
comparison  studies  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  monthly 
salary  bonus  paid  many  motorcycle  officers,  which  ranges  from 
$20  to  $55. 

Many  cities  feel  that  it  is  unsafe  for  officers  to  work  alone  at 
night.  These  cities  often  require  motorcycles  to  "team  up"  after 
dark.  Compare  the  cost  of  two  officers  on  two  motorcycles,  using 
two  radios,  as  compared  to  two  officers  in  one  patrol  car  with  one 
radio.  Consider  also  that  the  accident  exposure  is  reduced  by  one- 
half,  when  the  officers  are  together  in  one  vehicle. 

Other  complaints  regarding  the  police  motorcycle  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Cannot  be  used  in  inclement  weather. 

2.  Cannot  be  fully  utilized  over  a  twenty-four  hour  period  as 
individual  motorcycles  are  usually  assigned  to  individual 
officers. 

3.  No  longer  can  pursue  automobiles  with  past  success. 

4.  Cannot  carry  sufficient  police  equipment. 

5.  Does  not  lend  itself  to  the  best  mobile  communication. 

6.  Cannot  transport  prisoners. 

Why  then,  do  police  administrators  continue  to  use  the  police 
motorcvcle  in  situations  where  it  is  not  to  their  best  advantage? 
Internal  departmental  pressure  probably  plays  its  usual  role. 
Motorcycle  officers  tend  to  be1  a  closely  knit  group  and  often 
exert  pressure.  Such  groups  usually  arc-  not  as  concerned  with  the 
administrative  aspects  as  they  are  with  the  extra-hazard  pay  they 
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earn  and  the  sense  of  excitement  which  may  be  generated  by 
riding  motorcycles.  As  one  ex-pursuit  pilot  said,  "It's  the  next  best 
thing  to  riving."  Local  politics  also  often  operates  to  cause  the 
police  administrator  to  continue  use  of  the  motorcycle.  City 
councilmen  whose  nostalgic  memories  of  what  used  to  be,  many 
times  color  their  thinking  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be. 

Leaving  the  two-wheel  motorcycle  and  considering  its  varia- 
tions, we  find  that  both  types  of  three-wheel  motorcycles  are  also 
fading  from  the  scene.  The  side  car  on  the  police  motorcycle  had 
all  but  become  extinct  until  a  recent  technique  was  developed  in 
Philadelphia.  This  citv  provides  one  side  car  equipped  motorcycle 


One  type  of  motorcycle  that  seems  to  he  experiencing  a  slight  increase  in 

popularity  is  the  sidecar  equipped  cycle.  Philadelphia  uses  this  type  vehicle 

for  crime  control  in  areas  where  the  streets  are  ver\  narrow  .  (  Photo  courtesy 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Police  Department.) 

for  every  two  intersection  control  officers  in  the  downtown  area. 
After  the  peak  traffic  hour  has  passed,  these  officers  team  up  to 
provide  a  crime-control  patrol  of  the  narrow  downtown  streets. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  technique,  the  side  car  equipped 
motorcycle  has  become  extinct. 

The  three-wheel  parking-control  motorcycle  has  enjoyed  recent 
fame  as  the  parking  woes  of  American  cities  became  a  major 
problem.  Lack  of  all-weather  operation  and  expense  is  causing  a 
gradual  replacement  of  this  motorcycle  by  a  variety  of  other  ve- 
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hides  including:  (1)  three  wheel  motor  scooters,  (2)  jeeps  and 
compact  or  economy  cars  with  right-hand  steering,  and  (3)  en- 
closed cab  motor  scooters. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  future  of  the  motorcycle  in  modern  patrol 
forces  is  not  optimistic.  As  sentimental  administrators  are  re- 
placed by  realists,  as  the  increasing  costs  of  government  forces 
objectivity,  the  motorcycle  will  be  relegated  to  the  police  museum 
along  with  the  leather  boots,  Sam  Browne  belts,  call  boxes,  and 
touring  sedans  of  vester  year. 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

The  question  of  what  should  be  carried  in  or  mounted  on  the 
patrol  car  has  always  perplexed  the  police  administrator.  Some 
agencies  prefer  to  keep  extra  equipment  to  a  minimum  while 
others  live  by  the  proverbial  "Boy  Scout  Motto."  The  real  shame  is 
that  little  testing  of  need  frequencv  has  been  carried  on;  and 
most  police  administrators  make  such  decisions  on  a  basis  of  one 
isolated  occurrence,  instead  of  scientific  fact.  The  authors  are  re- 
minded of  a  small  local  police  department  where  for  vears  one  of 
the  inspectional  duties  of  the  sergeant  was  to  determine  that  a 
fireplug  spanner  wrench  was  in  the  trunk  of  each  patrol  vehicle. 
At  the  scene  of  an  automobile  collision,  an  officer  attempted  to 
open  a  fireplug  to  wash  down  spilled  gasoline.  When  the  spanner 
did  not  fit  the  fireplug  the  officer  began  an  inquiry  which  re- 
vealed that  the  Chief  ordered  spanners  to  be  kept  in  all  patrol  cars 
after  one  Halloween  when  juveniles  were  opening  fireplugs. 
Several  years  later  the  fire  department  changed  hose  to  plug 
fittings.  The  spanner  wrenches  were  never  used  except  for  the 
purposes  described. 

In  light  of  the  above  experience,  one  wonders  how  manv  basic 
equipment  items  are  included  on  the  basis  of  a  single  experience. 

Emergency  Warning  Equipment:  Great  variation  exists  with 
regard  to  warning  devices  and  their  location.  Local  state  laws, 
of  course,  dictate  minimum  requirements,  and  these  usually  in- 
clude a  siren  accompanied  by  one  red  light  to  the  front  and  back. 
Many  police  agencies  have  adopted  the  philosophy  that  two  red 
lights  are  better  than  one,  three  are  better  than  two,  and  so  on — 
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until  their  patrol  cars  resemble  Christmas  trees.  Such  disregard  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  can  be  dangerous,  particularly 
when  it  overtaxes  the  electrical  system  of  the  ear.  It  can  also  be 
expensive  in  terms  of  equipment  costs. 

One  of  the  largest  traffic  enforcement  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  has  found  that  a  single  red 
manually-operated  spotlight  to  the  front,  a  combination  red  and 
amber  light  enclosed  in  the  rear  window,  and  a  siren  mounted  in 


If  the  patrol  car  is  used  in  traffic  enforcement  to  any  extent,  a  special  speed- 
ometer should  be  installed.  (Photo  courtesy  Pennsylvania  State  Police.) 


the  grill  of  the  car  are  sufficient.  It  might  also  be  stated  that  this 
combination  leaves  no  holes  to  be  filled  when  the  vehicle  is  re- 
tired from  service.  One  advantage  of  the  red  manual  spotlight 
located  on  the  left  side  of  the  patrol  car,  as  opposed  to  top- 
mounted  lights,  is  its  versatility.  It  may  be  directed  into  the  rear 
window  of  a  pursued  motorist,  flashed  from  side  to  side,  or  di- 
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rected  to  the  rear  for  additional  safety  when  stopped  on  the  high- 


way. 


The  matter  of  loudspeakers  on  patrol  vehicles  is  of  some  im- 
portance. Several  combination  loudspeakers  and  sirens  have  been 


Safety  belts  are  now  considered  standard  equipment  by  most  police  depart- 
ments. Above  equipment  includes  crash  helmets  in  a  vehicle  used  for  high- 
speed  freeway  pursuits.    (Photo   courtesy    Los    Angeles,    California,    Police 

Department.) 

developed  in  recent  years  which  add  much  to  the  field  of  patrol 
equipment.  These  units  usually  have  a  separate  microphone  and  a 
selector  switch  that  permits  the  following:  ( 1 )  separate  operation 
of  the  loudspeaker,  ( 2 )  broadcast  of  radio  through  the  loudspeaker 
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as  a  recall  device,  (3)  manual  siren,  and  (  4  )  automatic  siren.  Ob- 
jections to  these  units  on  the  part  of  some  administrators  are 
threefold:  (1)  cost,  (2)  officer's  misconduct  with  loudspeakers, 
and  (3)  dissatisfaction  with  the  siren.  If  the  engineering  and  disci- 
pline problems  could  be  solved,  this  unit  will  become  an  invalu- 
able item  of  equipment,  particularly  where  one-man  patrol  is 
concerned. 


The  further  from  a  station  a  police  vehicle  is  assigned,  the  more  special 

equipment  it  must  carry.  Above  equipment  can  be  carried  in  the  trunk  of 

the  patrol  car.    (Photo  courtesy  Washington  State  Patrol.) 

In  the  selection  of  a  siren,  when  the  choice  is  between  mechani- 
cal and  electronic  equipment,  the  police  administrator  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  noise  generated  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  fluctuation  and  projection  of  that  noise.  Electronic 
sirens  which  project  a  scientifically  developed  noise  wave  far 
ahead  of  the  patrol  vehicle  are  far  superior  to  the  mechanical 
device  which  generates,  but  does  not  project.  Tests  conducted 
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bv  some  agencies  indicate,  however,  that  electronic  sirens  may 
not  be  as  dependable  as  mechanical  sirens. 

Safety  Equipment:  A  variety  of  automotive  safety  equipment 
is  available  for  installation  in  patrol  vehicles.  Probably  the  most 
important  is  the  safety  belt.  The  seat  belt  is  a  must  and  the 
shoulder  belt  is  a  very  desirable  extra  safetv  feature.  To  be  effec- 
tive,  the  belts  must  be  as  tight  as  possible;  and  officers  must  fasten 
the  belt  everv  time  they  enter  the  car,  even  if  not  expecting  a 
pursuit,  for  the  belts  are  very  effective  in  ordinary  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

A  shoulder  harness  should  be  used  for  maximum  safety,  but  the 
requirements  of  a  patrol  officer  to  enter  and  leave  the  vehicle 
rapidly  hampers  the  design  and  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  har- 
ness. The  latest  is  a  cross-body  type  which  has  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  a  seat  belt  and  a  shoulder  belt.  Belts  must  be 
of  the  highest  quality,  anchored  to  the  automobile  body  or  frame, 
and  feature  quick-release  buckles. 

A  fire  extinguisher  should  be  standard  equipment  in  all  patrol 
cars.  The  unit  should  be  small  and  self-contained,  preferably  of 
the  CO"  tvpe,  as  it  is  effective  on  Class  A,  B,  and  C  fires.  Extin- 
guishers must  be  checked  frequently  and  should  have  seals  on 
the  trigger  to  prevent  unauthorized  use. 

The  matter  of  first-aid  equipment  is  debatable  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  ambulance  service  and  departmental 
policv.  Many  departments  prefer  that  officers  not  become  in- 
volved in  first  aid  because  of  possible  civil  law  suits.  In  any  case, 
a  blanket  should  be  kept  in  every  patrol  vehicle  for  use  on  in- 
jured persons.  The  favorable  public  relations  effects  involved  in 
use  of  a  blanket  may  be  destroyed,  however,  if  the  blanket  is 
soiled.  For  this  reason  the  blanket  should  be  sealed  in  a  container 
until  used,  and  it  should  be  cleaned  and  re-sealed  after  use. 

Also  under  the  classification  of  safety  equipment  are  protective 
devices  for  prisoner  transportation,  particularly  in  a  one-man  car 
operation.  Protective  screening  may  be  installed  between  the 
front  and  rear  seats  to  protect  and  isolate  the  officer  from  his 
prisoner.  Several  tvpes  are  available  which  range  from  wire  mesh 
to  glass  or  plastic,  and  which  raise  and  lower  automatically. 
Several  devices  are  also  available  which  resemble  hitching  posts 
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One  of  mam  types  of  protective  screens  is  this  convertible  plexiglass  model. 
(Photo  courtesy  F.  M.  Pitt,  Federal  Laboratories.) 


and  when  installed  on  the  floor  of  the  rear  compartment  enable 
the  officer  to  handcuff  prisoners  securely  inside  the  vehicle.  Ad- 
ditional devices  include  backdoor  locks  which  are  electric  and 
which  are  controlled  from  a  button  on  the  dashboard. 

Many  police  administrators  shy  away  from  such  devices  on  the 
grounds  that,  should  an  accident  occur  and  the  prisoner  be  fur- 
ther injured  because  of  their  use,  great  civil  or  criminal  liability 
might  occur.  Before  making  any  such  decision,  the  administrator 
should  confer  with  both  the  insurance1  carriers  and  agency  at- 
torneys. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  such  devices  would 
not  increase  liability. 

Auxiliary  Equipment:   Probably  the  most   important  auxiliary 
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item  on  the  patrol  car  is  the  spotlight.  Two  types  are  available: 
a  manual  type  attached  to  the  vehicle,  and  a  plug-in  type  which  is 
connected  to  the  dashboard  with  an  electrical  cord.  The  at- 
tached type  is  best  as  it  can  be  operated  in  inclement  weather, 
can  be  fixed  on  an  object,  and  presents  no  interior  reflective  prob- 
lems. Its  major  disadvantage  is  its  limited  field  of  coverage  and  a 
certain  amount  of  clumsiness  in  focusing.  The  portable  hand 
spotlight  has  the  advantage  of  instant  focusing,  but  officers  fre- 
quently become  entangled  in  the  cord  or  drop  the  light. 


Combination  desk,  note  pad,  and  "hot   sheet"   holder  for  the   patrol   car. 
(Photo  courtesy  F.  M.  Pitt,  Federal  Laboratories.) 

No  patrol  vehicle  should  be  without  a  heater  in  most  geographi- 
cal areas  in  the  United  States.  If  concern  for  the  officer's  comfort 
is  not  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  installation  of  heaters, 
the  importance  of  defrosters  in  rainy,  cold  or  foggy  weather 
should  be  considered. 

Several  tvpes  of  portable  writing  desks  and  notice  holders  for 
the  dashboard  are  available  and  enhance  the  one-man  car  opera- 
tion. Flare  holders  of  various  types  are  almost  a  necessity  in  the 
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driver's  compartment.  Flares  which  arc  carried  in  the  rear  seat 
are  too  available  to  prisoners,  and  when  flares  are  locked  in  the 
trunk,  valuable  time  is  lost  putting  them  into  use.  Several  utility 
aprons  have  been  developed  which  fit  along  the  inside  of  the  door 
and  hold  the  variety  of  miscellaneous  equipment  carried  by 
officers.  Radios  and  other  communication  devices  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  VIII. 


Utilitv  apron  mounted  on  door  panel  to  hold  equipment.   (Photo  courtes) 
|acksonvillc,  Florida,  Police  Department.) 

Fuel:  Police  administrators,  when  choosing  between  high  and 
low  octane  gasoline,  are  often  prone  to  be  shortsighted.  Extensive 
research  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  reveals  that  use 
of  more  expensive  "Ethyl"  gasoline  actually  results  in  a  saving 
when  overall  operating  costs  per  mile  are  considered. 

PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  great  majority  of  police  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  require  the  patrolman  to  purchase,  maintain,  and  replace 
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his  personal  equipment,  including  uniforms.  A  few  more  visionary 
agencies  provide  an  initial  issue  supplemented  by  an  allowance 
for  maintenance.  Such  a  system  has  many  advantages  for  the 
agency,  one  of  which  lies  in  the  area  of  inspection.  Supervising 
officers  seem  to  be  far  more  prone  to  require  a  patrolman  to 
replace  worn  equipment  when  funds  are  provided  by  the  agency. 

Uniforms:  The  spirit  of  local  independence  and  autonomy  in 
the  United  States  is  probably  nowhere  as  well  illustrated  as  in 
the  selection  of  the  patrolman's  uniform.  Blues,  blacks,  tans, 
browns,  greens,  greys,  whites,  and  various  combinations  thereof 
may  be  found.  It  would  almost  seem  that  standardization  was 
considered  a  sin  by  local  police  administrators.  The  authors  have 
observed  one  area  in  which  are  located  three  cities:  one  clothes 
their  patrolmen  in  two-tone  grey  and  blue,  another  in  solid  black, 
and  the  third  in  tan.  Additional  varieties  of  uniforms  in  this  area 
are  provided  by  the  forest  green  of  the  sheriff's  department  and 
khaki  of  the  State  Police. 

When  selecting  the  color  for  police  uniforms,  police  administra- 
tors must  consider  local  tradition,  climate,  and  internal  opinion. 
More  important  than  these  considerations,  however,  is  the  effect 
on  the  public  of  the  color  selected.  Numerous  studies  on  color- 
attitudes  have  been  conducted  by  various  scientific  organizations 
such  as  the  Color  Research  Institute  of  Chicago.  Information  on 
(General  color  preferences  of  the  public  should  be  validated  by 
local  survevs  intended  to  determine  uniform  color  relations. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  authors  that  a  dark  blue-black 
uniform  presents  a  militaristic  and  authoritarian  appearance 
which  might  be  highly  desirable  in  communities  where  anti-police 
sentiment  exists  and  opposition  to  authority  is  a  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  communities  where  consent  to  police  authority 
is  voluntary  and  highly  favorable  public  relations  exist,  the  tan 
or  light  green  uniform  presents,  perhaps,  a  less  offensive  military 
or  authoritative  appearance. 

Stvles  in  police  uniforms  change  little  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
felt  that  police  administrators  tend  to  resist  change  because  of 
the  career  nature  of  the  police  service.  A  man  who  has  been  a 
member  of  an  organization  for  twenty-five  years  probably  finds 
it  quite  hard  to  think  of  his  department  clothed  in  anything 
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Typical  blue-black  uniform  worn  by  many  American  police  departments. 
The  summer  variation  of  this  uniform  occasionally  includes  a  lightweight, 
short   sleeve,    slate    grey    shirt.    (Photo   courtesy    Honolulu,    Hawaii,    Police 

Department. ) 
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Typical  tan  uniforms   popular   in   the  western   part  of  the   United   States. 
(Photo  courtesy  Anaheim,  California,  Police  Department.) 

other  than  that  which  he  has  known.  Additional  resistance  to 
style  changes  is  encountered  from  the  patrolmen  themselves, 
who,  because  change  would  render  their  personally  owned  uni- 
forms obsolete,  resent  the  expenditures  involved  in  a  style  change. 
One  style  change  which  seems  to  be  almost  universal  is  the 
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adoption  ol  short  sleeve,  lightweight  summer  shirts  which,  when 
worn  without  a  tie,  open  in  sports  collar  style.  There  exist  only 
a  few  communities  in  this  country  where  summer  temperatures 
do  not  warrant  the1  adoption  of  such  a  summer  shirt.  It  is  also 


Summer  modification  ol  the  "sun  tan"  uniform  utilizing  short  sleeve  shirts 
with  sports  type  collars.  (Photo  courtesy  Monterey  Park,  California,  Police 

Department. ) 
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probably  only  a  matter  of  time  until  police  agencies  in  the  more 
tropic  zones  of  our  country  follow  the  trend  of  the  military  and 
British  police  services  by  adopting  a  "Bermuda"  style  short.  Some 
departments,  however,  including  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, feel  that  short  sleeves  will  cause  hairy  or  tatooed  arms  to 
create  an  unfavorable  impression.  This  department  is  considering 
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Police  uniform  jackets   range  widely   in   style   and   material   depending   on 

service  requirements  and  climate.   (Upper  photo  courtesy  New  York  Police 

Department,  lower  photo  courtesy  New  Mexico  State  Police.) 


the  adoption  of  a  loose  no-cuff  long  sleeve  which  resembles  the 
U.  S.  Navy  undress  blue  jumper. 

With  respect  to  uniform  material,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why 
wool  uniforms  seem  to  be  a  national  standard  in  all  climates. 
When  we  clothe  our  firemen  in  blue-denim  work  clothing  to  fight 
fires;  it  seems  a  little  ridiculous  to  clothe  the  patrolman  in  a  one- 
hundred-dollar  wool  uniform  to  wrestle  a  drunk,  deliver  a  baby, 
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search  a  dusty  car,  or  crawl  under  a  house  to  retrie\  e  a  frightened 
child.  The  only  thing  rational  about  the  arbitrary  selection  of  wool 
tor  uniform  material  is  that  this  choice  is  compatible  with  the 
conservative  and  reactionary  thinking  which  tends  to  predomi- 
nate in  almost  all  decisions  with  regard  to  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. 


Eisenhower  style  jacket   which   lias   become   popular   in    recent    \  cars,   but 

which  does  not  adapt  well  to  tin-  wearing  of  a  crossdraw  holster.    (Photo 

courtesy  Long   Beach,  California,   Police   Department.) 

Police  administrators,  in  defending  the  choice  of  wool  for  a 
uniform  material,  cite  its  warmth,  its  wear  resistance,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  hold  a  crease.  They  admit  that  if  an  officer  is  to  present 
a  constantly  neat  appearance,  he  must  expend  approximately 
fifty  dollars  a  vear  for  dry  cleaning.  If  a  patrolman  has  two  com- 
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plete  uniforms  plus  a  jacket,  his  initial  outlay  approximates  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

When  the  subject  of  cotton  or  synthetic  wash  and  wear  uni- 
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Typical  rain  or  foul  weather  equipment  for  patrol  duty.  This  material 
should  be  of  bright  or  reflective  color.  (Photo  courtesy  La  Mesa.  California, 

Police  Department.) 

forms  is  mentioned  to  police  administrators,  they  recoil  in  hor- 
ror and  point  out  that  such  material  will  not  hold  a  press  and 
looks  sloppy;  and  besides,  such  uniforms  are  unheard  of.  The  au- 
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thors  would  like  to  cite  the  very  smart  appearance  of  Military 
and  Air  Policemen  who  wear  cotton  uniforms.  Textile  manufac- 
turers are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  variety  of  synthetic  ma- 
terials which  combine  the  qualities  of  wool  with  the  economies 
of  cotton.  Such  materials  warrant  the  serious  consideration  of 
patrol  administrators.  The  development  of  a  practical,  vet  eco- 
nomical, uniform  for  patrolmen  rates  high  on  the  list  of  problems 
to  be  solved  by  the  modern  patrol  administrator. 

The  reader  may,  at  this  point,  wonder  why  the  authors 
bemoan  lack  of  standardization  on  the  one  hand,  yet  suggest  ex- 
perimentation with  styles  and  materials  which  will  create 
greater  diversity.  The  answer  lies  in  the  sequence  in  which  the 
two  objectives  should  be  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  first  a 
few  modern  and  progressive  departments  will  develop  practical 
and  economical  uniforms,  and  then  it  is  envisioned  that  this  uni- 
form will  become  a  standard.  One  of  the  earmarks  of  a  profes- 
sion is  the  ability  of  its  members  to  seek  employment  or  transfer 
to  other  areas.  A  standardization  of  uniforms  would,  to  a  small 
extent,  facilitate  such  mobility,  and  standardization  would  in  it- 
self tend  to  give  greater  professional  status  to  patrolmen. 

Leather  Equipment:  The  "Sam  Browne"  belt,  as  such,  is  no 
longer  too  popular  with  American  police  agencies.  The  chief  ob- 
jection seems  to  lie  in  the  shoulder  strap.  Aside  from  the  danger 
involved,  should  a  criminal  grasp  this  strap  when  resisting  officers, 
the  strap  wrinkles  uniforms,  causes  difficulty  with  badges  or  other 
shirt  ornaments,  and  is  generally  uncomfortable.  Most  police 
agencies  have  standardized  on  a  heavy  two  or  two  and  one-half 
inch  gun  belt,  without  the  shoulder  strap. 

A  variety  of  articles  are  customarily  carried  on  the  belt:  holster, 
ammunition  pouch,  handcuff  case,  kev  ring,  baton  holder,  etc. 
These  leather  items  should  be  of  standardized  design  on  the  de- 
partment. The  authors  suggest  leather  equipment  which  is  de- 
sign (basket)  stamped.  Such  tooling  of  the  leather  makes  polish- 
ing a  less  frequent  task  and  conceals  cracks  and  aging. 
Ammunition  is  usually  either  carried  in  belt  loops  or  pouches.  The 
onlv  advantage  to  the  belt-loop  method  is  that  the  ammunition 
is  exposed  to  constant  viewr  and  corroded  or  gummy  rounds  must 
be  replaced.  The  pouch  conceals  ammunition  from  public  view 
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and  provides  a  handful  of  ammunition  at  the  flick  of  a  wrist.  En- 
closed handcuff  cases  are  also  to  be  favored  over  the  open  variety 
as  they  prevent  dust  from  clogging  the  action  of  the  handcuffs. 

A  great  variety  of  holsters  are  available,  and  the  majority  of 
police  agencies  leave  the  stvle  to  the  individual  officer.  Influenced 
bv  the  "Western"  craze  which  has  predominated  in  this  country 
during  recent  years,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
to  select  open-topped  or  spring-opening  holsters.  Although  the 
great  majority  of  police  officers  in  this  country  could  never  be 
convinced  that  the  ability  to  draw  a  weapon  quickly  is  not  an  ele- 
ment in  most  combat  situations,  studies  conducted  by  the  authors 
tend  to  indicate  that  more  danger  actually  exists  in  situations 
where  the  suspect  grasps  an  officer's  weapon  from  his  holster,  than 
in  situations  where  he  must  draw  his  weapon  quickly. 

The  authors  recommend,  for  this  reason,  either  a  flap  holster 
or  one  which  is  equipped  with  a  trigger  catch  retaining  device. 
The  matter  of  a  pistol  lanyard  should  also  be  explored.  Such  a 
device  has  been  in  use  for  almost  a  century  by  European  and 
colonial  police  agencies.  Aside  from  its  attractive  appearance, 
there  is  a  possibilitv  that  such  a  device  tends  to  discourage  at- 
tempts to  grapple  for  the  officer's  weapon. 

Uniform  Accessories:  One  item  that  most  patrolmen  agree  is  of 
value  with  regard  to  uniform  accessories,  is  the  break-awav  neck- 
tie.  This  tvpe  of  necktie  fastens  with  a  metal  clip  which  will  dis- 
engage should  someone  pull  on  or  attempt  to  choke  the  officer 
with  his  own  tie. 

Three  basic  types  of  police  headgear  tend  to  dominate  in  this 
country:  stetson  stvle,  bill  caps,  and  crash  helmets.  Stetson-stvle 
headgear  is  popular  throughout  the  country  with  state  police 
agencies  and  a  few  local  sheriffs'  departments.  This  hat  is  cool, 
soft,  provides  shade  for  the  ears  and  neck,  and  is  not  dislodged 
easily  when  mounting;  or  dismounting;  from  vehicles. 

Bill-type  caps  predominate  with  municipal  police  agencies. 
Several  newer  styles  of  this  cap  strongly  resemble  "Gestapo"  uni- 
form caps  worn  during  World  War  II.  In  general,  bill-type  caps 
carrv  a  strong  military  connotation.  In  addition,  they  are  more 
prone  to  be  knocked  off  in  vehicles  than  the  other  tvpes. 

Crash  helmets  are  now  almost  universally  worn  bv  motorcv- 
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Crash  helmets  have  proven  so  effective  in  preventing  injury  that  some  de- 
partments   have   adopted    them    for   all   patrol    personnel.    (Photo   courtesy 
Richmond,  California,  Police  Department. ) 

cle  officers,  and  several  cities  have  adopted  them  for  all  phases  of 
patrol  duty.  Richmond,  California,  was  one  of  the  first  police  de- 
partments to  initiate  the  changeover,  and  their  experience  to  date 
is  quite  interesting.  Numerous  incidents  have  been  reported 
wherein  officers  would  have  been  seriously  injured  had  they  not 
been  wearing  crash  helmets,  not  only  in  traffic  accidents  but  in  all 
tvpes  of  violence. 

THE  PATROLMAN'S  HANDGUN 

The  handgun  carried  by  the  patrolman  is  considered  by  experts 
and  authorities  as  a  defensive  weapon.  It  is  universally  carried 
by  patrolmen  the  world  over,  with  but  a  few  isolated  exceptions. 
In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  trends  in  handgun  selection,  as  well 
as  other  police  armament  throughout  this  nation,  a  student  survey 
was  initiated  from  Los  Angeles  State  College.  The  results  of  this 
survey,  although  never  published,  form  the  basis  for  statements 
by  the  authors  with  regard  to  present  trends.  The  opinions  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  balance  of  this  chapter  reflect  also  on  a  study  by 
one  of  the  authors  of  over  one  hundred  gun  fights  in  which 
peace  officers  were  killed  or  injured. 

Historical  Remarks:  Officers  were  generally  permitted  to  select 
their  own  service  weapons  until  after  World  War  I.  The  trend  in 
the  Midwest,  South,  and  Western  states  since  the  Civil  War  was 
toward  large  heavy  caliber  revolvers.  Many  Eastern  seacoast  cit- 
ies adopted  smaller  caliber  revolvers  during  the  1880's,  primarily 
due  to  their  style  of  police  uniform  tunic  which  required  the 
weapon  to  be  carried  concealed. 

During  the  early  1920's,  the  police  departments  of  the  nation 
began  to  standardize  on  handgun  and  caliber.  Two  situations 
prompted  this  standardization:  (1)  many  gun  fights  involving 
groups  of  officers  revealed  that  lack  of  interchangeability  of  am- 
munition resulted  in  loss  of  effectiveness,  and  (2)  officers  were 
purchasing  World  War  I  surplus  handguns,  which  were  revealed 
to  be  in  poor  mechanical  condition. 

During  this  period  of  standardization,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  police  and  civilian  pistol  target  shooting  became  popular. 
Departments  were  encouraged  to  train  pistol  teams  for  competi- 
tive or  exhibition  shooting,  pistol  ranges  were  constructed,  and 
the  patrolman,  along  with  the  police  administrator,  developed  an 
interest  in  handgun  target  shooting. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  center-fire  revolver  cartridge  of 
that  era  was  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  this  was  the  cartridge  chosen  for  standardization. 
Police  administrators  reasoned  that  its  target  accuracy  would 
facilitate  the  development  of  shooting  skill  by  the  rank  and  file 
patrolmen,  add  to  the  fame  of  its  pistol  team,  and  in  addition  ac- 
complish standardization. 

Thought  was  apparently  not  given  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  handgun  at  this  time  in  police  history.  Little  attention  must 
have  been  devoted  to  the  extensive  tests  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  After  exhaustive  ex- 
perimentation, a  testing  board  recommended  that  the  armed 
forces  discontinue  use  of  the  ineffective  .38  caliber  revolver  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  more  effective  .45  caliber 
weapon.  This  recommendation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  .38 
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caliber  weapon  lacked  both  the  killing  and  the  shocking  power  to 
be  effective. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  development  of  the  police  hand- 
gun, we  find  that  between  1920  and  1935  virtually  all  police  agen- 
cies standardized  on  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special  Caliber.  Dur- 
ing the  mid-thirties,  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  cartridge  led  to  the 
development  of  the  .357  Magnum  caliber,  intended  for  officers 
whose  duties  often  required  them  to  fire  at  automobiles.  This  su- 
per cartridge,  although  developed  specifically  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  was  never  adopted  as  the  standard  caliber  by 
more  than  a  handful  of  police  departments.  More  recently  devel- 
oped by  the  arms  manufacturers  is  the  .44  Magnum,  which  is  con- 
siderably  more  effective  than  the  .357  Magnum. 

Police  officials  are  prone  to  exclude  the  Magnum  weapons  on 
the  basis  of  danger  to  bystanders.  This  fear  is  not  ungrounded  as 
several  incidents  are  on  record  where  such  bullets  have  missed 
their  intended  targets  and  penetrated  several  successive  building 
walls. 

Present  Practices:  The  patrolman  of  today  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  composite  of  survey  results,  is  armed  with  a  Colt  or 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  of  .38  caliber,  with  a  barrel  length  of 
four  inches.  He  is  required  by  his  department  to  use  the  less  ef- 
fective 158  grain  cartridge  and  is  forbidden  to  use  hollow  point  or 
dum-dum  ammunition. 

The  revolver  carried  bv  the  patrolman  may  be  fired  single  or 
double  action,  carries  a  maximum  of  six  rounds,  and  may  be  re- 
loaded onlv  by  inserting  individual  rounds  in  the  chambers.  Re- 
loading while  running,  driving,  or  in  the  dark  is  most  difficult. 
Reloading  the  revolver  is  also  time  consuming  in  an  emergency, 
and  several  instances  of  dropping  or  fumbling  of  cartridges  have 
occurred  on  the  part  of  patrolmen  during  the  excitement  of  a  gun 
fight.  Other  objections  to  the  revolver  for  police  service  include 
its  bulk,  primarily  caused  by  the  cylinder,  excessive  leading  and 
loss  of  accuracy  caused  bv  bullet  jump  between  the  cylinder  and 
barrel,  and  additional  reloading  problems  caused  by  faulty  cyl- 
inder ejection. 

The  reader  may  wonder,  then,  why  police  agencies  continue 
to    use    the    revolver    when    the    semi-automatic    pistol    offers: 
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(1)  greater  firepower  (7  to  13  rounds),  (2)  quick  dependable 
reloading  by  magazine,  and  (3)  compactness.  The  reasoning 
used  by  police  administrators,  in  disregarding  the  advantages  of 
the  semi-automatic  pistol,  may  be  summarized  as  falling  under 
three  categories:  fear  of  malfunctions,  resistance  to  change,  and 
nostalgic  retrogression. 

Probably  the  most  often  voiced  criticism  of  the  semi-automatic 
pistol  on  the  part  of  police  administrators  relates  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  malfunctions.  They  ask  what  guarantee  may  be  made  that 
the  automatic  will  not  jam  when  firing;  and  also  point  out  that  it 
takes  two  hands  to  clear  a  malfunction  with  the  automatic,  where 
with  the  revolver  one  need  only  pull  the  trigger  a  second  time. 
The  police  administrator  who  is  educated  in  the  science  of  statisti- 
cal probability,  however,  would  never  submit  such  an  argument 
after  he  examined  the  repetitive  firing  and  endurance  tests  con- 
ducted bv  both  the  Federal  Government  and  arms  manufacturers 
on  automatic  pistols.  Such  tests  are  described  in  Bady's  Colt  Auto- 
matic Pistols,  available  through  the  National  Rifle  Association's 
Publishing  Service. 

Most  malfunctions  in  automatic  pistols  seem  to  occur  with  the 
small  caliber  weapons  or  with  reloaded  target  ammunition.  The 
rarity  of  malfunctions  when  large  caliber  service  automatics  are 
used  with  factory  ammunition  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  in 
government  tests,  one  Colt  .45  automatic  fired  6,000  consecutive 
rounds  without  a  malfunction.  While  all  manufacturers'  tests  are 
not  the  same,  most  producers  of  automatic  pistols  in  the  United 
States  subject  their  production  models  to  the  following  require- 
ments before  final  production:  (1)  the  weapon  must  fire  at  least 
5,000  consecutive  rounds  without  malfunction,  (2)  all  parts  in  the 
weapon  must  demonstrate  a  service  life  of  10,000  rounds,  and 
(3)  the  weapon  must  function  in  temperatures  of  from  —40°  to 
+  120°. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the  police  administrator  is  that 
the  change-over  would  cause  an  interna]  morale  problem  due  to 
the  expense  and  that  lack  of  familiarization  with  automatics 
would  cause  accidents.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  patrolmen 
would  probably  resist  the  change,  although  the  authors  know 
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many  who  would  welcome1  it.  Accidents  should  be  no  greater  than 
at  present,  providing  that  proper  training  is  given. 

The  root  of  the  problem  probably  lies,  in  most  eases,  with  the 
conservatism  and  romantic  attachment  we  have  lor  the  "Western" 
era  in  United  States  history  and  the  weapons  it  spawned.  The 
revolver  has  been  popularized  in  novel,  movie,  and  television  to 
the  point  that  it  almost  seems  un-American  to  suggest  that  it  be 
retired  with  the  other  horse  and  buggy  antiques  of  a  past  era. 

A  Possible  Solution:  A  new  firearms  manufacturer,  the  Dardick 
Corporation,  has  developed  a  handgun  which  reconciles  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  revolver  and  the  automatic,  as  well  as  providing 
several  new  features.  This  ultra-modern  handgun,  utilizing  an 
open  chamber  svstem,  fires  .38  caliber  bullets  from  triangular  car- 
tridge cases  of  Fortex  plastic.  The  weapon  holds  fifteen  rounds, 
will  fire  double  or  single  action,  and  a  miss-fire  may  be  cleared  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  revolver,  by  a  simple  double  action 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

Use  of  inexpensive  plastic  cartridge  cases  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  adapters  to  hold  other  calibers.  By  changing  barrels  and 
selecting  the  proper  adapter,  the  weapon  may  be  converted  to 
nine  millimeter  or  .22  caliber.  It  is  sold  complete  with  a  .22  barrel 
and  adapters.  This  permits  the  officer  to  practice  economically, 
yet  retain  the  same  trigger-pull,  sight  picture,  and  balance  as 
with  his  service  weapon. 

Although  the  authors  have  not  had  opportunity  to  test  fire  this 
weapon,  all  reports  indicate  that  it  is  thoroughlv  reliable  and 
holds  great  promise.  Although  the  problem  of  ineffective  caliber 
is  not  solved  by  this  weapon,  as  its  ballistics  compare  generally  to 
the  .38  S  &  W  Special,  police  administrators  are  urged  to  examine 
such  weapons  in  an  objective  manner,  as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
argument  between  the  revolver  and  the  semi-automatic  pistol. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARMAMENT 

Shotgun:  The  police  riot  shotgun  is  the  ultimate  police  weapon. 
Generallv,  a  pump  action  or  semi-automatic  weapon  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  five  or  six  rounds  and  a  barrel  length  of  twenty  inches, 
this  weapon  is  frequently  carried  in  patrol  cars.  A  few  depart- 
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ments  prefer  to  transport  it  in  the  trunk,  but  most  agencies  lock 
it  in  a  special  bracket  to  the  dashboard,  keeping  it  in  plain  sight 
for  its  psychological  value. 

The  desirable  effective  range  of  this  weapon,  using  "00"  buck- 
shot, is  thirty  yards  as  the  maximum  pattern  at  this  range  is  thirty 
inches.  A  good  maximum  effective  range  is  fifty  yards  because  at 
this  range  the  pattern  spreads  to  six  feet.  The  weapon  is  highly 
desirable  in  crowded  areas  as  its  maximum  range  is  approximately 
six  hundred  yards. 

This  is  an  offensive  weapon.  A  six  shot  automatic  shotgun,  at 
thirty  yards,  can  deliver  thirty-six  projectiles  of  over  .30  caliber  in 
less  than  three  seconds.  The  universally  selected  cartridge  for  the 
weapon  is  "00"  buckshot.  This  ammunition  contains  nine  .33  cali- 
ber pellets  per  round.  Also  available  is  "0"  buckshot,  containing 
twelve  .30  caliber  pellets,  which  is  slightly  more  effective  at  close 
range  against  crowds.  For  all  around  police  use,  however,  the 
"00"  ammunition  is  more  practical  as  it  provides  greater  range 
and  penetration. 

Rifles:  Survey  results  indicate  that  police  departments  through- 
out the  United  States  store  a  variety  of  rifles  in  their  armory,  but 
use  them  little,  and  rarely  train  officers  to  fire  them.  The  most 
popular  rifle  with  these  departments  is  the  .30-30  caliber  Win- 
chester lever  action  carbine,  again  illustrating  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  cling  to  our  "Western"  heritage.  Only  a  few  depart- 
ments indicate  that  they  have  selected  modern  rifles. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  actually  little  use  for  the  high-power 
rifle  in  the  modern  police  department.  Authorities  state  that  they 
are  retained  for  use  against  barricaded  persons  and  anti-sniper 
action  during  civil  disturbances.  The  same  authorities  admit, 
however,  that  they  probably  would  hesitate  to  use  such  weapons 
because  of  their  extremelv  dangerous  range  and  penetration;  and 
in  addition  remark  that,  should  they  decide  to  use  such  weapons, 
they  probablv  could  not  locate  patrolmen  who  could  fire  them 
accurately. 

Some  departments  retain  military  rifles  with  telescope  sights, 
and  train  selected  patrolmen  in  their  use.  These  patrolmen  are 
then  designated  as  snipers,  should  the  occasion  arise  and  should 
the  patrolmen  be  available.  Other  agencies  have  adopted  the 
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Reising  semi-automatic  .45  caliber  rifle.  This  weapon  docs  not 
have  the  usual  long  range  and  penetration  considerations  which 

might  prevent  its  use  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  weapon  lias  a 
twenty-round  magazine  and  resembles  a  submachine  gun. 
The  authors  feel  no  need  to  discuss  the  submachine  gun  as  a 


Typical  tear  gas  kit  which  can  he  carried  in  the  patrol  car  and  which  pro- 
vides a  selection  of  equipment  for  special  tactical  problems.  (Photo  courtesy 
F.  M.  Pitt,  Federal  Laboratories.) 


police  weapon.  Survey  results  and  observation  indicate  that  these 
weapons  are  no  longer  an  item  of  equipment  on  most  police  de- 
partments. 

Tear  Gas:  Virtually  all  police  departments  stock  tear  gas  equip- 
ment, but  few  train  officers  in  its  use.  The  most  common  practice 
is  to  purchase  a  "kit"  which  contains  an  assortment  of  gas  gre- 
nades, a  gas  mask,  a  gas  gun,  and  a  selection  of  gas  projectiles. 
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These  kits  are  then  placed  in  the  trunk  of  selected  patrol  cars  or 
stored  at  patrol  stations. 

The  gas  gun  with  "rlite-rite"  projectiles  is  most  efficient  in  dis- 
lodging barricaded  persons  as  it  is  possible  to  shoot  through  win- 
dows at  a  range  of  over  seventy-five  yards.  Gas  grenades  for  hand 
throwing  are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  stvles.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  grenade  selected  for  police  use  have  some 
sort  of  anti-throw-back  mechanism.  Several  are  available  which 
heat  to  untouchable  temperatures  after  throwing,  while  others 
combine  the  heat  element  with  secondary  propellants  which 
cause  the  original  grenade  to  hop  or  split  into  bouncing  pieces 
after  it  is  thrown.  Without  such  precautionary  devices,  the  patrol- 
man who  throws  a  gas  grenade  at  an  unruly  group  is  quite  liable 
to  have  it  thrown  back  in  his  face.  The  U.  S.  Army  style  "baseball" 
grenade  has  been  found  to  be  generally  unacceptable  for  police 
use. 

More  important  than  the  gas  equipment  selected,  however,  is 
the  amount  of  training  given  in  its  use.  Overage  gas  should  not  be 
returned  to  the  supplier  for  discount  but  should  be  used  for  train- 
ing. Patrolmen  should  throw  or  fire  at  least  one  gas  grenade  per 
year  and  drill  several  times  with  gas  masks. 

Night  Stick:  The  night  stick  or  baton  is  the  best  short-range 
weapon  devised  for  police  work  and  is  very  effective  when  the  of- 
ficer has  been  properlv  trained  in  its  use  and  has  confidence  in 
himself  while  so  armed.  It  must  be  long  enough  (22  to  26  inches) 
to  reach  out  to  the  suspect  and  be  used  in  a  stabbing  motion 
where  it  is  most  effective.  The  additional  earning  of  the  shorter 
"billy"  or  leather  shot-pads  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  officer. 

Essentiallv,  the  night  stick  is  an  offensive  weapon;  but  defen- 
sive tactics  should  be  taught  the  officer  to  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  meeting  an  attack  successfully  so  that  he  may,  in  turn, 
counterattack.  This  weapon  should  not  be  used  as  a  club  because 
it  is  ineffective  in  stopping  the  adversary  and  serious  damage  may 
be  done  him.  A  blow  directed  to  the  person's  body  or  limbs  will 
disable  without  causing  serious  injury.  The  ultimate  success  of 
this  weapon  depends  upon  the  superior  morale  of  the  officer  cre- 
ated by  his  increased  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  its  use. 
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Saps:  The  "blackjack"  or  "sap,"  as  it  is  often  called,  should  he  a 
discretionary  weapon  with  patrolmen.  Officers  who  have  occasion 
to  use  such  weapons  Frequentl)  tend  to  prefer  small  wooden  bil- 
lies or  the  baton,  as  most  ol  those  shot-loaded  devices  are  rela- 
tively ineffective.  The  public  relations  value  of  a  sap  is  also  gen- 
erally negative,  as  it  is  regarded  by  most  as  the  tool  of  thugs. 


Use  of  body  armor  and  police  shotgun  combined.  This  combination  is  par- 
ticularly effective,  following  tear  gas,   in   dislodging   barricaded  criminals. 
(Photo  courtes)    Los  Angeles,  California.  Police  Department.) 

Manx  officers  throughout  the  nation  are  turning  to  the  \  aw  ana 
stick  as  a  close  quarters  defensive  weapon.  This  device  is  consid- 
ered by  mam-  to  be  more  effective  than  the  sap  and  because  even 
in  use  it  is  almost  entirely  concealed,  offends  the  public  to  a  lessn 
degree. 
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Restraining  Devices:  All  handcuffs  on  a  police  agency  should  be 
standardized  so  that  any  patrolman  may  open  any  other  patrol- 
man's handcuffs.  Only  the  Smith  and  Wesson  or  Peerless  models 
should  be  considered,  as  foreign  models  leave  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  All  handcuffs  should  have  a  double  locking  feature. 

"Twisters,"  "iron  claws,"  and  other  come-along  devices  create 
public  ire  and  should  be  avoided.  The  authors  cannot  deny  their 
effectiveness;  yet,  the  long  term  adverse  public  relations  caused 
by  their  use  often  outweighs  the  momentary  advantage  gained. 

Armored  Vests:  The  protection  of  body  armor  is  necessary  in 
some  cases  of  attacks  upon  barricaded  criminals.  The  equipment 
must  cover  as  much  of  the  officer  as  possible  but  be  non-restrictive 
at  the  same  time.  Armor,  available  to  stop  cartridges  such  as  the 
.357  armor  piercing  Magnum,  should  be  readily  available,  though 
even  a  large  citv  should  only  need  three  or  four  sets. 

Armored  vests  and  hoods  have  proven  considerably  more  ef- 
fective than  the  more  cumbersome  and  heavy  shields  which  must 
be  carried  or  pushed  ahead  of  the  officer.  Several  cities  place  ar- 
mored vests  with  their  gas  equipment;  thus  both  are  taken  to  the 
scene  of  anv  barricaded  criminal  and  are  available  for  use. 


—Chapter  X 
THE  PATROL  STATION 


At  the  heart  of  the  patrol  operation  is  the  police  or  district  pa- 
„  trol  station.  In  this  building  the  entire  patrol  operation  is  co- 
ordinated by  administrators  and  supervisors;  it  is  here  that  the 
records  and  communication  functions  are  carried  on,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  police  conduct  many  of  their  non-enforcement  con- 
tacts with  the  public. 

PLANNING  THE  PATROL  STATION 

Police  buildings,  by  their  very  nature,  are  more  expensive  than 
most  other  public  structures.  A  great  deal  of  planning  and  re- 
search must  precede  the  construction  of  such  a  building.  Of  pri- 
mary concern  is  the  geographical  location,  functional  design,  and 
future  flexibilitv  throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  building. 

Population  Trends:  Extensive  research  must  be  completed  with 
regard  to  population  trends  in  the  area  to  be  served.  Of  impor- 
tance to  the  design  of  the  building  are  such  variables  as:  ( 1 )  prob- 
able organizational  changes,  (2)  foreseeable  changes  in  methods 
and  procedures,  (3)  relation  of  jail  count  to  population,  (4)  prob- 
able increase  in  population  in  relation  to  the  normal  life  of  the 
proposed  building,  and  (5)  indicated  probable  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  population  with  respect  to  socio-economic  level, 
race,  and  nativity. 

Social  Composition:  The  social  nature  of  the  community  popu- 
lation must  also  be  examined  and  determined  to  be  of  an  es- 
sentially permanent  or  transient,  essentially  homogeneous  or  het- 
erogeneous composition.  The  type  of  community  social  structure 
involved  would  necessarily  influence  the  design  ot  any  station 
placed  in  the  area. 

After  these  surveys  have  been  completed,  the  architects  and 
administrators  can  estimate  where  future  growth  problems  will 
expectedlv  arise.  They  may  then  make  plans  to  incorporate  neces- 
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sary  structural  innovations  to  facilitate  the  easy  expansion  of 
police  facilities  when  the  anticipated  growth  has  been  realized. 
Undesirable  Features:  A  second  phase  involved  in  the  research 
program  might  consist  of  a  tour  of  selected  cities  within  the  state 
to  determine  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  police  chiefs  in  those  cit- 
ies concerning  the  stations  which  they  are  now  using.  Such  a 
survey  tends  to  indicate  a  variety  of  features,  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, should  be  employed  or  which  should  be  avoided.  The 
Hawthorne,  California,  survey  reported  fourteen  almost  univer- 
sal complaints  against  existing  stations;  these  are: 

( 1 )  Lack  of  adequate  parking  facilities  including  space  for 
on-site  parking 

( 2 )  Unimaginative  application  or  lack  of  application  of  sound- 
color  coordination  throughout  the  physical  police  plant 

(3)  Many,  if  not  most,  existing  stations  are  without  a  waiting 
room  or  lobby  for  public  use 

(4)  Lack  of  sufficient  size  and/or  adequate  equipment,   in 
relation  to  the  size  of  staff,  of  office  and  squad  rooms 

( 5 )  Inadequate  space  allocation  for  the  records  section  coupled 
with  an  absence  of  adequate  facilities  for  record  storage 

(6)  Unpleasant  booking  operations  exposed  to  the  unwilling 
view  of  the  visiting  public 

(7)  No   "solitary"   cell    present   or,   if   present,    not    meeting 
minimum  state  standards 

(8)  Inadequately  sized  evidence  and  stolen-property  vaults 

(9)  Absence  of  gun  drop  in  or  near  the  booking  section 

(10)  Openings  for  windows,  heat  registers,  et  cetera,  within 
the  security  area,  of  improper  size  thereby  inviting  escape 
attempts 

(11)  Absence  of  "trusty"  quarters  or  misplaced  location  of 
these  quarters,  thereby  jeopardizing  maximum  security 

(12)  Lack  of  adequate  cell  space  during  peak  loads 

(13)  Illogical  placement  of  matron's  quarters  thereby  not  pro- 
moting the  most  convenient  and  effective  supervision  of 
adult  women  and  juvenile  prisoners  under  her  control 

(14)  Lack  of  adequate  separation  between  juvenile  and  adult 
activity 

The  whole  studv  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  budgetary 
limitations.  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  should  not  design  a 
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$200,000  station  with  an  appropriation  available  of  only  $175,000. 
and  then  start  omitting  features  to  equalize  the  deficit.  By  com- 
bining architectural  skill  with  a  cost-control  approach,  however, 
a  station,  practical  in  design,  functional  in  operation,  and  eco- 
nomical in  cost,  can  be  built. 

Recommended  Features:  Several  undesirable  features  have 
been  listed.  A  moment  now  should  be  spent  to  note  a  few  positive 
design  principles  which  must  be  included;  they  are: 

( 1 )  The  physical  plant  should  be  earthquake-,  flood-,  and  fire- 
proof; it  should  contain  some  facilities  which  may  be  used 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 

(2)  The  structure  should  be  capable  of  adequately  resisting 
external  attack  by  mobs,  et  cetera,  and  should  incorporate 
features  which  help  minimize  the  dangers  of  sabotage  ef- 
forts 

(3)  The  possibilities  of  operational  efficiency  must  be  inherent 
within  the  design  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  manned 
by  a  skeleton  force  when  emergency  demands  are  required 
on  the  street 

(4)  It  should  first  be  utilitarian  in  design  and  easily  serviced 
and  maintained 

(5)  Factors  of  illumination  (artificial  and  natural),  ventilation 
(a  must  in  any  modern  station),  and  acoustics  must  be 
considered 

(6)  Structural  innovations  to  facilitate  rapid  expansion  when 
the  need  arises 

(7)  Windows  should  be  escape  proof 

Site  Location:  Two  tvpes  of  property  sites — downtown  and 
suburban — are  usuallv  available  and  adaptable  for  station  loca- 
tion. Studies  of  the  case  loads,  police  problems,  and  a  survey  of 
available  property  should  determine  the  site  for  the  building.  This 
implies  that  the  problem  is  an  individualistic  one.  It  is  usually 
found  that  a  downtown  or  civic-center  location  is  more  suitable1 
than  a  suburban  site. 

Civic-Center  Location:  There  are  two  primary  justifications  for 
this  choice.  The  first  is  that  the  police  receive  and  render  sen  ices 
to  other  city  departments.  Conferences  between  the  chief  of  po- 
lice and  various  members  of  city  government  are  frequent.  Thus 
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the  location  of  the  station  near  the  civic  center  would  facilitate 
services  and  communications. 

Secondlv,  a  station  in  this  general  location  is  almost  always 
more  accessible  to  law  enforcement  officers,  is  more  proximate  to 
the  courts  and  attorneys,  and,  of  course,  more  readily  available  to 
the  general  public.  It  is  also  a  more  efficient  and  economical  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  booking  and  movement  of  prisoners.  Hence, 
the  convenience  and  resultant  savings  often  offsets  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  civic-center  location.  Some  of  the  undesirable  features 
would  include  a  substantial  limitation  in  the  flexibility  of  type 
and  design  of  the  building  as  well  as  a  similar  constriction  of  op- 
erational procedures.  The  property  cost  is  also  somewhat  higher. 

Suburban  Location:  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburban  location 
may  prove  quite  desirable  in  some  instances.  Its  greatest  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  fact  that  property  footage  is  almost  always  abun- 
dant and  consequently,  tremendous  flexibilitv  in  design  is  possi- 
ble with  a  resultant  increase  in  operational  efficiency.  The  extra 
space  usually  available  presents  the  desirable  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing horizontal  as  opposed  to  vertical  expansion.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  being  far  removed  from  civic  and  municipal  buildings  is 
usually  deemed,  in  spite  of  these  merits,  as  sufficient  reason  to 
generally  reject  this  site  in  favor  of  a  civic-center  location. 

Regardless  of  the  area  selected,  it  would  be  of  great  value  to 
consider  several  recommended  features  that  should  be  inherent, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  in  anv  chosen  site. 

(1)  Adequate  ground  area  to  permit  off-street  parking  for  not 
only  departmental  and  personnel  vehicles,  but  the  visiting 
public  as  well.  The  area  should  also  be  adaptable  to  con- 
siderable horizontal  expansion. 

(2)  The  site  should  be  conveniently  located  as  near  as  is 
practical  to  the  center  of  the  area  and  population  being 
served. 

(3)  It  should  be  readily  accessible  by  both  private  and  mass- 
transportation  facilities 

An  important  requirement  is  the  selection  of  a  corner  lot  with 
an  allcv  on  each  side  or  a  corner  lot  with  one  alley  in  rear.  This 
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gives  light  and  air  to  all  sides  of  the  building.  It  also  facilitates 
the  rapid  assimilation  and  dispatch  of  emergenc)  vehicular 
equipment  through  the  utilization  of  more  than  a  single  exit- 
entrance  outlet. 

Before  delving  into  the  development  of  the  actual  floor  plans  of 
the  physical  plant,  it  would  he  beneficial  to  mention  briefly  the 
essential  nature  of  the  three  groups  of  persons  which  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  must  consider  and  their  relationship  to  the  or- 
ganization itself.  These  groups  are  the  agency  personnel,  the 
prisoner  element,  and  the  general  public. 

The  term,  "agency  personnel"  refers  to  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  department.  It  is  justifiably  claimed  that  this  group  is  more 
disposed  to  work  at  maximum  efficiency  when  they  are  employed 
in  well  designed  facilities  conducive  to  their  personal  health  and 
comfort. 

The  "prisoner  population"  is  a  second  group  which  is  dealt 
with  in  every  law  enforcement  agency.  These  individuals  pose  a 
problem  in  the  patrol  station  that  is  somewhat  unique.  This 
uniqueness  is  due  to  the  wide  variety  of  prisoners  which  are  se- 
cured. Little,  perhaps  nothing,  is  known  of  their  criminal,  medi- 
cal, or  psychiatric  histories.  Some  are  held  in  protective  custody 
or  as  material  witnesses.  Others,  held  for  arraignment  or  trial,  are 
legally  presumed  innocent. 

Regardless  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  almost  all  of  them  are  being  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
and  that  little  is  generally  known  about  them.  Consequently,  they 
must  all  be  held  in  maximum  security  (/nailers.  This  is  to  guaran- 
tee the  safe  restraint  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  group  de- 
tained. In  all  cases,  therefore1,  provision  must  Ik-  made  for  the 
maximum  security,  safety,  sanitation,  and  segregation  of  this 
group. 

The  "general  public"  has  also  been  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  police  agencies,  due  to  the  expansion  of  police  services.  It  is 
generally  recommended  that  the  structure  be  so  designed  as  to 
discourage  this  group  from  wandering  about  the  building.  Yet  the 
structure,  itself,  should  be  easil)  accessible  to  the  public  and 
should  have  a  friendly,  but  business-like  atmosphere,  coupled 
with  a  modern  and  inviting  appearance.  Never,  however,  should 
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such  accents  on  attractive  appearance  be  allowed  to  compromise 
the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  security,  safety,  sanitation  and 
segregation!  With  imaginative  planning,  no  such  compromise 
should  ever  be  necessary. 

Parking:  As  a  preliminary  adjunct  to  this  topic  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  the  satisfactory  development  of  police  parking  facili- 
ties is  one  of  the  most  vital  stages  of  the  planning  process.  Police 
equipment  is  emergency  equipment.  Consequently,  efficiency 
must  be  the  kevnote  in  the  design  of  these  facilities. 

Since  space  is  usuallv  at  a  premium,  underground  parking  and 
garage  facilities  are  often  desirable.  It  is  generallv  necessary  to 
supplement  these  subterranean  lots  with  street-level,  off-street 
parking.  Whenever  these  areas  are  constructed,  particular  care 
must  be  given  to  height  clearances  for  high  antennas,  et  cetera. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  such  areas  as  free  of  supporting  pillars 
as  possible;  this  last  recommendation  is  also  applicable  to  street- 
level  parking  facilities.  A  gas  pump  island,  equipped  with  air  and 
water  well,  should  be  located  in  a  convenient  place,  usuallv  no 
closer  than  twelve  feet  from  the  building. 

It  was  previously  advised  that  two  openings  should  be  avail- 
able to  police  units — one  for  entrance  and  one  for  exit.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  made  for  two  reasons,  ( 1 )  to  insure  greater  con- 
venience and  economy  of  movement  for  police  units  while  in  the 
parking  lot,  and  (2)  to  provide  an  alternate  exist-entrance  open- 
ing in  the  event  that  the  other  should  become  obstructed.  These 
outlets  should  be  at  least  twentv-six  feet  in  width,  and,  when 
guarded  by  a  garage  door,  should  be  operated  electricallv  from 
the  driver's  seat  of  the  police  unit.  Whenever  electrical  or  elec- 
tronic doors  are  used,  they  should  have  a  secondary  mechanical 
means  of  operation. 

Adequate  off-street  parking  must  be  furnished  for  on-diitv 
agency  personnel  as  well  as  for  the  general  public  who  may  be 
present  on  police  business.  A  fairly  flexible  formula  for  the  num- 
ber of  stalls  needed  is  to  provide  parking  for  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  employees  on  dutv  at  one  time  plus  space  for  all  the  various 
reserve  components  and  key  civil  defense  people  required  in  an 
emergency.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  adequate  public  park- 
ing. Surveys  should  be  made  to  predict  the  maximum  number  of 
jail  visitors,  complainants,  press  personnel,  and  others  who  may 
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demand  parking  space  at  any  one  time.  In  either  instance,  it  must 
he  insured  that  adequate  space,  which  is  easily  accessible  and 
adaptable  to  the  changing  shifts,  is  provided. 

As  with  all  other  areas  of  design,  anticipation  of  future  needs 
and  consequent  expansion  is  important.  The  growth  of  services 
rendered  will  demand  a  greater  number  and  even  greater  variety 
of  vehicular  equipment — equipment  which  will  require  addi- 
tional space  and  maintenance  facilities.  Whenever  this  need  can 
be  anticipated,  it  would  be  obviously  wise  to  heed  it. 

Flexibility:  Interior  flexibility  of  a  police  building  should  be 
determined  when  possible  bv  the  structural  elements  which  di- 
vide and  enclose  the  interior  space.  A  modern  flexible  building  is 
characterized  bv  large  open  floor  areas  in  which  a  broad  variety 
of  furniture  and  equipment  max  be  arranged.  These  same  areas 
may  be  subdivided  with  a  minimum  of  structural  or  mechanical 
operation  and  expense  through  the  use  of  standardized,  movable 
and  interchangeable  structural  elements.  Installation  of  movable 
partitions  in  most  cases  can  provide  necessary  privacy  but  may  be 
shifted  to  meet  additional  functional  space  needs.  Minimum 
height  partitions  of  the  type  used  in  many  banks  afford  a  great 
amount  of  audible  privacy  without  affecting  the  light  or  air  con- 
ditioning. These  "bank  type"  partitions  varying  in  height  from 
58  to  64  inches  not  only  afford  audible  privacy  but  also  provide 
supervisory  control  with  minimum  manpower.  The  number  of  pri- 
vate offices  and  small  rooms  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Unnec- 
essarv  partitioning  should  be  avoided.  Space  separations  may  be 
effected  bv  use  of  counters. 

In  a  police  building  the  use  of  glass  in  partitions  in  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  offices  assists  in  supervision  through  visual  in- 
spection and  direction  of  operational  activities.  Visual  privacy 
can  be  provided  for  in  these  areas  when  needed  by  use  of  draw 
drapes  or  curtains.  The  chief's  private  office  in  the  new  Eureka. 
California,  Police-Sheriff  facility  is  glassed  on  three  sides  so  that 
he  may  be  in  touch  with  office  activity.  Glass  partitions  are  used 
frequently  around  the  area  occupied  by  the  watch  commander  so 
that  he  may  have  visual  control  of  the  public,  detention,  registra- 
tion and  communications  area  as  well  as  the  front  entrance  to  the 
building. 

A  flexible  police  building  actually  is  one  which  is  planned  for 
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possible  future  requirements.  Total  floor  space  increase  is  pro- 
vided for  by  possible  extension  of  exterior  walls  and  maintenance 
of  a  functional  design.  Interior  space  is  adaptable  to  various  fu- 
ture occupancies.  The  Eureka  Police  Department  incorporates  an 
accordion-type  wall  separating  a  class  room  and  the  squad  room. 
This  wall  may  be  pushed  back  to  provide  a  longer  room  for  con- 
ferences or  training.  Provision  for  flexibility  to  provide  for  inte- 
rior space  requirements  permits  future  space  projections.  Manual 
operations  may  be  decreased  by  application  of  automation  tech- 
niques to  the  operations  of  the  police  department.  Future  space 
savings  in  functions  of  a  police  department  may  be  affected 
through  broader  use  of  punch  card,  magnetic  tapes  or  microfilm 
svstems  as  opposed  to  conventional  methods  of  data  processing  or 
storage.  It  is  often  financially  and  structurally  impractical  to 
make  adjustments  in  space  requirements  by  moving  or  removing 
a  "permanent  type"  partition. 

The  police  building  is  ordinarily  built  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  housing  the  functions  and  operations  of  a  police  department. 
In  some  instances  it  is  recommended  that  a  police  building  also 
accommodate  related  activities  such  as  the  court,  the  prosecutors 
offices,  the  traffic  violator's  bureau,  and  civil  defense  or  commu- 
nity disaster  offices.  Although  these  latter  officials  are  not  under 
direct  police  control,  their  activities  and  services  are  closelv  re- 
lated to  police  tasks  so  that  the  operations  of  both  will  be  facili- 
tated bv  being  closelv  related  to  each  other.  Some  areas  have  con- 
structed separate  court  buildings  and  new  police  buildings  have 
been  located  nearby  which  are  connected  to  the  court  buildings 
by  tunnels  for  conducting  prisoners  to  and  from  court.  The  Long 
Beach,  California,  Police  Department's  new  building  is  con- 
nected to  the  court  by  a  400  foot  tunnel.  The  tunnel  connecting 
the  court  and  Burbank's  new  police  building  is  planned  to  serve 
a  dual  purpose;  first,  to  facilitate  movement  of  prisoners  to  and 
from  court;  and  secondly,  to  serve  as  a  dormitory  or  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  safetv  personnel  in  a  time  of  disaster. 

General  Floor  Plan:  Any  well  run  department  store  utilizes  its 
first  or  main  floor  for  those  commodities  which  are  most  fre- 
quently sought  by  their  clientele.  This  basic  floor  plan  arrange- 
ment is  also  ideal  for  most  police  structures;  that  is,  in  multiple 
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story  buildings,  those  units  should  he  placed  lowest  which  have 
the  greatest  public  contact:  i.e.,  patrol  supervisors,  complaint 
desks,  et  cetera. 

As  was  mentioned,  a  centrally  located,  civic-center  site  is  gen- 
erally recommended.  There  are  many  building  types  adaptable 
to  these  central  locations.  These  are  usually  "T,"  "Y,"  or  "H," 
shape  structures  and  should  be  of  such  construction  as  to  allow 
horizontal  or  vertical  expansion  when  the  need  arises.  Where  pos- 
sible the  building  should  be  planned  to  permit  horizontal  expan- 
sion, which  is  more  economical  than  vertical  construction.  It  is 
also  advised  that  the  building  be  set  back  as  far  as  is  practical 
from  sidewalks  and  streets  in  order  to  limit  unauthorized  access 
to  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Building  and  Office  Identification:  The  building,  itself,  should 
be  suitably  identified  to  visitors  by  the  presence  of  a  prominent 
neon  sign.  The  information  counter  should  be  similarly  identified 
and  all  offices  within  the  building  should  be  designated  by  eye- 
level  signs  and  room  numbers.  This  information  should  be  listed 
in  a  building  directory  placed  immediately  within  the  entrance. 
The  officers  on  dutv  should  have  their  names  shown  on  desks  and 
counters. 

Lobby  Area:  Upon  entering  the  building  a  counter  should  be 
visible.  The  desk  officer  will  control  many  of  the  departmental  ac- 
tivities from  this  counter,  including  the  issuance  of  directives  and 
information  to  incoming  citizens.  This  officer  should  have  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  front  entrance  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  anyone  be  able  to  gain  access  to  the  building, 
through  this  entrance,  without  entering  his  line  of  vision. 

Within  the  general  lobby  area  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
benches  to  provide  comfort  for  citizens  awaiting  information  or 
those  on  other  police  business.  Public  telephone  facilities  should 
also  be  installed,  as  well  as  public  rest  rooms. 

Courtroom:  In  many  police  and  patrol  stations  are  located  space 
and  facilities  for  a  court,  judge,  and  clerk.  Occasionally  it  is  ad- 
visable to  also  house  the  city  attorney  and  his  staff  in  the  building. 
The  installation  of  such  facilities  should  be  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  need  and  station  location  with  respect  to  the  municipal 
court  house  and  city  attorney's  office. 
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General  Offices:  Offices  most  frequented  by  the  general  public 
should  be  located  near  the  front  entrance.  These  would  include 
the  courtroom  ( when  present ) ,  the  traffic  violation  bureau  and/ 
or  traffic  division,  et  cetera.  These  offices  must  not  be  so  placed 
as  to  result  in  congestion  that  would  interfere  with  routine  opera- 
tions. Neither  should  their  location  be  allowed  to  compromise  the 
most  effective  situation  of  records,  communications,  and  booking 
offices,  which  must  always  receive  first  consideration  in  general 
office  layout. 

Records  and  Communications:  It  is  highly  recommended  that 
these  offices  be  placed  adjacent  to  one  another  and  as  close  as  is 
practical  to  the  booking  office.  These  functions  are  inter-related 
and  personnel  assigned  to  one  may  need  information  from  one  of 
the  others  frequently.  In  emergency  situations,  or  in  small  sta- 
tions, the  locating  of  these  functions  together  permits  one  officer 
to  control  all  of  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  provisions  for  three-way  radio,  recall 
system,  monitoring,  intercom,  paging,  and  jail  monitoring  be  ex- 
plored. Preliminary  planning  with  the  accent  on  projected  needs 
is  vital.  With  television  as  an  anticipated  innovation  in  police 
communications,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  the  installation  of 
heavy  enough  coaxial  lines  to  handle  the  additional  electrical 
load.  An  independent,  self -generating  auxiliary  communications 
unit  should  also  be  on  the  planning  agenda.  This  would  be  used 
in  case  of  a  crippling  of  centralized  communication. 

Considerable  space  should  be  allocated  for  storage  use  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  records  division. 

Detective  Functions:  After  the  location  of  the  records,  com- 
munication, and  booking  offices  has  been  determined,  it  is  best  to 
establish  the  detective  office  locations.  As  they  frequently  call 
upon  the  records  division  for  information,  have  dealings  with  the 
booking  office,  and  are  constantly  involved  in  prisoner  transporta- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  locate  these  offices  near  such  facilities. 

Patrol-Division  Commander:  This  office  should  be  contiguous 
to  the  communications  office,  whenever  possible,  thereby  simpli- 
fying the  communications  problem  between  the  dispatcher  and 
patrol  commander  and  insuring  tighter  supervision  over  impor- 
tant operations.  This  office  may  be  used  by  watch  commanders 
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during  the  commander's  off-duty  hours.  Some  <>l  the  features  ad- 

\  ised  for  the  chiefs  office  should  be  incorporated  in  case  that  this 
officer  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  district  patrol  station. 

Police  Chief:  In  each  particular  police  department,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  chiefs  office  must  be  determined.  Although  having 
his  office  near  the  center  of  operations  is  desirable,  since  the  tasks 
he  performs  are  primarily  administrative  in  nature,  it  is  not  im- 
perative that  he  he  located  there.  Provision  for  a  reception  room 
and  a  conference  room  should  be  made.  A  private  side  entrance 
might  also  be  included.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  chief's  of- 
fice be  designed  and  furnished  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  dignity 
and  status.  The  authors  have  repeatedly  observed  the  calming  ef- 
fect that  plush  surroundings  have  on  upset  and  irate  citizens. 
Such  surroundings  also  tend  to  give  an  "air  of  importance"  to  the 
chief  which  makes  his  contacts  with  other  public  officials  and  in- 
fluential citizens  more  satisfactory. 

Vice  Functions:  Due  to  the  secretive  nature  of  the  vice  opera- 
tion, it  is  best  to  provide  as  much  privacy  as  possible  when  plac- 
ing their  offices.  This  assures  a  minimum  degree  of  exposure  to 
external  elements  when  speaking  with  informants  and  under- 
cover operators.  For  this  unit  it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide  pri- 
vate file  facilities. 

Juvenile  Functions:  In  order  to  minimize  the  stigma  of  crime 
upon  juveniles  detained,  it  is  best  for  this  office  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  privacv.  A  somewhat  removed  location  permits 
more  forthright  discussion  of  personal  problems  and  also  de- 
creases the  degree  of  contact  between  juvenile  and  adult  prison- 
ers. 

Report  Writing  and  Roll  Call  Room:  This  room  should  be  pro- 
vided near  the  records  room  and  should  contain  bulletin  boards, 
mail  boxes  for  the  individual  offices,  and  report  writing  facilities. 
It  should  be  located  in  an  area,  out  of  view  of  the  general  public. 
so  as  to  minimize  the  unfavorable  concept  that  officers  are  loaf- 
ing. It  would  be  advisable  to  have  those  secretaries  which  type 
police  reports  also  located  near  this  room. 

Indoor  Pistol  Range:  When  and  if  the  size  of  the  station  war- 
rants its  presence,  an  indoor  firing  range  is  a  quite  desirable-  fea- 
ture. It  should  incorporate  all  of  the  safety  features  known  and.  if 
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properly  constructed,  may  be  utilized  for  civil  defense  operations 
during  emergency  situations.  Collaboration  with  civil  defense  of- 
ficials would  undoubtedly  be  helpful  in  determining  the  exact 
nature  of  some  of  the  requisite  structural  innovations. 

Rear  or  Side  Entrance:  At  the  back  of  the  station,  connected  to 
the  private  police  parking  lot  bv  a  ramp  approach,  should  be  the 


Indoor  pistol  ranges  should  incorporate  all  possible  safetv  factors,  and 
where  possible,  should  be  combined  with  Civil  Defense  shelter  require- 
ments.    (Photo    courtesy    Welton    Becket    and    Associates,    Los    Angeles, 

California.  ) 


rear  main  entrance.  The  doors  should  be  made  of  wire-  or  safety- 
plate  glass  and  should  be  used  for  the  admission  and  release  of 
prisoners.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  a  double-door  arrangement 
with  a  remote  control  which  can  be  operated  onlv  by  the  desk 
officer.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure  identification  be- 
fore entrance  is  permitted  into  the  jail  interior.  In  a  large  station  a 
visual  check  will  probably  be  most  desirable;  in  the  smaller  de- 
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partments,  an  intercom  or  buzzer  system  controlled  at  the  main 
desk  may  satisfactorily  do  the  job. 

Receiving  Room:  The  entrance  should  open  into  the  jail  section 
of  the  station,  the  first  part  of  which  is  used  lor  booking  proce- 
dures. This  section  may  be  designated  the  "receiving  room"  and 
should  be  close  to  the  cell  blocks,  and  when  possible,  the  records 
room.  All  of  these  facilities  must  necessarily  be  well  within  the 
security  section  of  the  jail.  This,  of  course,  is  well  segregated 
from  those  areas  frequented  by  the  general  public,  thereby  insur- 
ing as  much  privacy  as  is  possible  during  the  booking  operation. 

Booking  and  Show-Up  Room:  These  rooms  should  be  located 
next  to  each  other,  thereby  insuring  maximum  security  during 
processing.  An  inexpensive  show-up  room  may  be  improvised  in 
the  mugging  room  by  installing  a  one-way  mirror.  If  the  size  of 
the  operation  warrants  it,  however,  a  separate  room  should  be 
provided. 

The  cell  blocks  should  be  located  adjacent  to  the  booking  of- 
fice. These  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  maximum  seg- 
regation, both  physically  and  audibly,  between  the  male  adult 
prisoners  and  the  female  adult  and  juvenile  prisoners. 

Physical  Security:  The  importance  of  safety  and  security  must 
be  especially  emphasized.  To  help  insure  that  the  detention  quar- 
ters are  safe  and  secure,  no  practical  measure  should  be  neg- 
lected. No  expense  should  be  spared  in  the  purchase  of  maximum 
securitv  locks  and  other  restraint  material.  They  should  be,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  effective  in  resistance  to  tampering  and 
cutting  efforts.  To  summarize,  the  highest  quality  locks  and  steel 
available  should  be  used  throughout  all  detention  facilities.  No 
inferior  equipment  should  be  tolerated. 

Sanitation:  It  is  highly  recommended  that  the  individual  cells 
and  cell  blocks  be  planned  in  detail  with  special  regard  to  loca- 
tion and  size.  Before  one  begins  to  design  these  taeilities  he 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  state  and  local  laws  defin- 
ing minimum  jail  standards.  Two  faults  which,  perhaps,  spring 
from  an  ignorance  of  such  regulatory  statutes,  or  at  least  from  an 
ignorance  of  sound  sanitation  principles,  are  the  too  often  utiliza- 
tion of  basement  space  for  the  housing  of  inmates  and  the  con- 
struction of  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow  cell  block  rooms.  It  is 
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ul\\a\  s  advisable,  for  instance,  to  make  use  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  natural  light — coincident  with  safety,  of  course.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  free  air  space  should  be  allocated  on  each  exterior 
side  of  the  physical  plant.  The  beneficial  sanitary  factors  or  re- 
sults accruing  from  such  natural  light  is  always  to  be  highly  re- 
garded. Considering  this,  despite  the  fact  that  no  laws  exist 
prohibiting  subterranean  quarters,  the  inadequate  lighting,  venti- 
lation, and  excessive  humidity,  characteristic  of  these  basement  or 
semi-basement  quarters,  are  sufficient  reasons  to  discount  their 
use. 

Segregation  of  Prisoners:  Whenever  male  and  female  prisoners 
are  to  be  housed  in  a  single  jail  their  quarters  must  always  be 
separate.  In  a  single-story  structure  this  separation  can  be  main- 
tained by  locating  their  respective  cell  blocks  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  security  section  of  the  jail.  When  multiple-floor  situations  are 
involved,  the  male  and  female  prisoners  can  be  housed  on  differ- 
ent floors,  or,  if  necessary,  can  be  segregated  and  housed  on  the 
same  floor.  In  either  situation,  the  juvenile  prisoners  are  placed 
near  the  female  ward.  In  either  situation,  physical,  audible,  and 
visible  segregation  is  essential  and  may  be  maintained  through 
the  use  of  separate  cells  and  cell  blocks  and  sound-proof  parti- 
tions. Also  in  this  area,  that  is,  near  the  female  block,  is  located 
the  matron's  quarters.  Movement  of  the  matron  from  her  quar- 
ters to  the  female  blocks  must  also  be  out  of  sight  of  the  adult 
male  prisoners. 

All  cell  blocks  should  be  placed  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
escape.  This  would  demand  a  location  proximate  to  the  receiving 
and  booking  rooms,  detective  offices,  and  visiting  and  conference 
facilities. 

Selective  Treatment  Cells:  There  must  be  individual  cells  pro- 
vided and  assigned  to  certain  problem  prisoners  requiring  selec- 
tive care,  such  as,  mental  cases,  dope  addicts,  drunks,  and  those 
with  suicidal  tendencies.  Their  individual  cells  usually  require 
special  innovations  and  the  required  number  of  each  type  of  cell 
should  be  determined  by  present  and  projected  needs.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  respective  supervision  problems,  their  quarters  should 
be  conveniently  located  as  near  the  desk  officer's  as  is  practical. 
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General  Cells:  Most  usually,  four-bunk  cells  arc  used.  Due  to 
the  disturbing  prevalency  of  homosexual  activity,  it  is  wise  never 
to  confine  only  two  prisoners  in  any  single  cell.  Dormitory  cells 
may  be  satisfactorily  used  for  special  groups.  In  these  cells,  no 
more  than  twenty-five  persons  should  ever  be  housed  together 
and  these  facilities  should  not  constitute  more  than  fort)  per  cent 
of  the  total  jail  housing  quarters.  To  do  so  would  flagranti)  vio- 
late the  principles  of  safety  and  sanitation,  and  would  seriously 
infringe  upon  the  desirable  margins  of  security  and  segregation. 
Visiting  and  Conference  Facilities:  Especial  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  visiting  and  conference  facilities.  Er- 
rors made  in  this  construction  area  have  ofttimes  proven  both  haz- 
ardous and  costly,  jail  visitors  require  close  supervision  by  offi- 
cers and  built-in  physical  safeguards  against  the  smuggling  into 
jail  of  contraband  are  desirable. 

To  effect  this  end,  two  principles  must  be  adhered  to.  The  first 
is  provision  to  maintain  all  but  visible  and  audible  separation  be- 
tween prisoner  and  visitor.  This  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  glass  panels  and  suitably  placed  speaking  apertures. 
The  second  provision  is  for  special  rooms  or  private  booths  for 
visiting  attorneys.  In  either  case,  it  is  imperative  that  the  facilities 
be  well  within  the  internal  security  region  of  the  jail  and  that  they 
be  adequately  supervised. 

Kitchen:  Kitchen  facilities  should  be  built  not  too  far  distant 
from  the  cell  blocks.  For  reasons  of  security,  however,  contact  be- 
tween these  areas  should  be  limited  to  a  dumbwaiter  conveyance. 
For  feeding  the  prisoners  some  police  departments  have  placed  a 
dayroom  near  the  adult  male  cells.  Many  police  chiefs  prefer  this 
arrangement,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  frowned  upon  by  several 
State  Departments  of  Corrections.  Administrators  like  this  ar- 
rangement because  it  provides  additional  holding  area  in  times  of 
prisoner  overload,  and  it  provides  a  convenient  means  of  feeding 
prisoners. 

Importance  of  the  Jail:  The  importance  of  the  jail  in  some  t\  pes 
of  police  buildings  is  rapidly  diminishing.  With  the  advent  ot 
contract  arrangements  among  large  regional  or  county  jails  and 
smaller  cities,  the  role  of  the  jail  in  some  police  buildings  has  been 
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reduced  to  a  booking  and  temporary  detention  area.  In  planning 
the  modern  small  police  department  or  district  patrol  station,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  growing  tendency  toward  cen- 
tralized jails. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  hazards  involved  in 
making  the  jail  too  elaborate  and  attractive.  Such  features  as  air 
conditioning,  tile  bathrooms,  and  stainless  steel  kitchens  may 
serve  to  attract  occupancy.  It  is  possible  that  living  conditions  in 
jail,  particularly  for  trustys,  may  become  so  luxurious  that  they 
surpass  living  conditions  for  some  groups  in  the  community. 

Civil  Defense  Quarters:  Modern  warfare  is  not  limited  to  mili- 
tary men.  Every  city,  village,  and  farm  can  be  involved;  and  ev- 
ery man,  woman  and  child  is  a  possible  casualty.  During  the  last 
decade  as  many  major  natural  disasters  have  occurred  in  this 
country  as  occurred  in  the  preceding  four  decades.  Most  areas  of 
the  nation  have  experienced  directly  or  indirectly,  the  damage 
and  suffering  caused  by  disastrous  earthquakes,  fire,  wind,  or 
flood.  To  alleviate  suffering  and  damage  from  man-made  or  natu- 
ral disaster,  the  public  safetv  functions  of  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments are  closelv  related  to  the  functions  of  civil  defense.  The 
Federal  Government  has  adopted  an  emergency  operating  center 
contributions  program  which  is  applicable  to  elements  of  govern- 
ment having  direct  emergency  operating  responsibilities.  The 
program  is  designed  primarilv  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  providing  themselves  with  safe  facilities  so  that  they  can 
carry  on  their  emergencv  operating  responsibilities.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  emergencv  operations  be  housed  in  one  emergencv  cen- 
ter. Up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  constructing  an  emergency  cen- 
ter in  a  multiuse  structure  may  be  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  upon  approval  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and 
Mobilization  (OCDM).  Specifications  include  that  the  space 
must  be  within  the  protected  portion  of  the  building;  the  space 
must  be  assigned  as  working  space  for  emergencv  operations;  and 
the  space  should  be  used  as  a  civil  defense  training  center. 

A  civil  defense  shelter  has  been  recently  completed  in  the  new 
Burbank  Citv  Hall  Annex  which  houses  the  operations  of  the  Bur- 
bank  Police  Department.  About  one-third  of  the  facility  will  be  in 
dav-to-dav  use  as  regional  civil  defense  headquarters  and  the  po- 
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lice  department  will  utilize  the  remaining  two-thirds.  Designed 
for  zero  zone  nuclear  Mast,  the  shelter  boasts  sixteen  Inch  thick 
walls.  A  three  foot  thick  roof  will  be  the  first  floor  of  the  annex 
and  rests  on  a  two  foot  thick  slab  designed  as  footing  for  the  rein- 
forced concrete  columns.  The  architects  who  designed  the  build- 
ing followed  stringent  criteria  laid  down  by  Civil  Defense  offi- 
cials pertaining  to  blast  and  fallout  in  designing  the  shelter.  Heat 
from  a  75  horsepower  generator  to  furnish  power  for  lights  and 
communication  equipment  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  problem  was  solved  by  having  a  650  foot  waterwell  drilled 
in  the  parking  area  outside  of  the  shelter.  The  water  will  not  onl) 
be  used  to  cool  the  generator  but  will  provide  for  sanitary  needs. 
The  tunnel,  four  feet  underground  to  the  County  Courts  Building 
across  the  street,  has  12  inch  walls  and  will  be  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory during  a  disaster.  This  shelter  is  the  first  of  its  type  on  the 
West  Coast. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  in  the  proper  selection  of  building 
materials  have  been  interjected  throughout  the  preceding  text.  It 
has,  for  instance,  been  said  that  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
emplov  the  highest  grade,  tool-resisting  steel  and  the  use  of  lock- 
ing mechanisms  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Security  and  Safety:  It  max'  be  concluded,  with  respect  to  these 
aspects  of  jail  design,  that  no  weak  link  in  the  security  chain 
which  envelopes  any  jail  should  exist.  Any  attempt  to  economize 
in  these  areas  is  an  invitation  to  future  disaster. 

Sanitation:  The  relation  between  sanitation  features  and  con- 
struction materials  is  also  important.  Here  the  emphasis  should 
fall  upon  functionality.  The  inclusion  of  features  insuring  high 
standards  in  health,  sanitation,  and  cleanliness  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  any  modern  police  facility.  The  convenience  of  func- 
tional design  also  insures  increased  efficiency  in  the  necessary  up- 
keep, thereby  improving  overall  departmental  efficiency. 

External  Appearance:  The  police  building  is  a  communit) 
building  and  as  such,  it  should  have  an  attractive  and  inviting 
outward  appearance.  This  appearance  must  be,  of  course,  based 
upon  architectural  design  as  integrated  with   internal   security. 
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The  two  may,  in  most  instances,  complement  each  other.  In  the 
event  that  one  aspect  must  suffer  at  the  other's  expense,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  fundamental  function  is  security  and 
that  it  may  not  be  compromised  with  the  utilization  of  impracti- 
cal aesthetic  niceties.  This  should  almost  never  occur. 

It  is  usually  recommended  that  the  physical  plant  architec- 
turally blend  in  with  the  buildings  of  the  general  locale.  Since 
the  structure  will  stand  for  perhaps  fifty  years,  and  will  do  so  in 
areas  where  the  general  process  or  progress  of  modernization  has 
taken  hold,  the  possibilities  of  an  overly-modern  station  that  will 
blend  in  architecturally  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  should  be 
considered. 

The  "High-Rise"  and  "Campus"  Type  Buildings:  Availability 
and  cost  of  the  land  and  space  requirements  are  other  factors  to 
be  considered  in  choosing  the  site.  The  "high-rise"  and  "campus" 
type  buildings  represent  two  extremes  between  which  a  number 
of  compromise  solutions  may  be  found.  "High-rise"  buildings  are 
defined  as  multistory  buildings  with  possible  multidecked  park- 
ing areas  which  make  maximum  site  utilization  of  areas  with  high 
land  values  and  land  scarcity.  These  buildings  are  economically 
feasible  to  build,  but  are  costly  to  expand  and  present  a  number 
of  functional  problems  making  the  creation  of  a  relaxed  and  in- 
viting environment  very  difficult.  This  idea  is  sometimes  dis- 
carded because  of  inconsistency  with  normal  building  heights 
and  densities. 

The  "campus"  type  is  likened  unto  a  high  school  or  college 
campus  and  has  a  town  center  concept.  In  most  communities  this 
tvpe  of  building  is  related  to  the  construction  of  the  total  civic 
center.  This  pattern  is  followed  where  land  is  abundant  and  land 
uses  have  not  been  permanently  determined.  A  building  of  this 
type  is  limited  generally  to  not  more  than  two  stories  thus  sup- 
porting a  functional  contention  of  eliminating  stairs  and  eleva- 
tors when  possible.  Future  building  expansion  is  the  most  practi- 
cal in  this  tvpe  of  construction.  Usable  ground  area  at  the  site 
location  will  determine  the  type  of  building  to  be  constructed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Headquarters  Building  is 
an  example  of  the  "high-rise"  tvpe  police  building.  This  nine  story 
structure  is  located  in  a  centralized  and  congested  area  of  down- 
town Los  Angeles.  A  total  of  2,500  police  officers  and  civilian  em- 
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Typical  new  police  buildings  of  the  "high-rise"  and  "campus"  type.   Upper 

building  is  the  Los  Angeles,  California,  Police  Facilities  Building.   Lower 

building  is  the  Salinas,  California,  Police  Station.   (Photos  courtes)    Welton 

Becket  and  Associates,  Los  Angeles. ) 
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ployees  work  in  or  out  of  this  building.  The  building  centralizes 
police  divisions  formerly  scattered  in  other  buildings  in  the  down- 
town area.  Related  police  activities  are  brought  together  on  the 
same  floor.  Centralization  provides  better  service  for  citizens  seek- 
ing information,  advice,  or  assistance.  With  all  records  and  report- 
taking  facilities  in  one  place,  both  officers  and  citizens  save  time 
and  effort.  This  Headquarters  Building  is  separate  though  located 
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Typical  <>l   new   buildings  which  arc  blended  into  the  architecture  of  the 

surrounding  area  is  the  Santa  Barbara.  California,  Police  Station.  Note  the 

campus  style   floor   plan   which   places   administrative  offices   on    a   second 

floor.  (Photo  courtesy  Welton  Becket  and  Associates,  Los  Angeles.) 
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close  to  other  city,  county  and  federal  buildings  in  the  civic  cen- 
ter area. 

Recent  examples  of  the  "campus"  type  police  buildings  in  Cali- 
fornia max  be  seen  in  Arcadia,  El  Monte,  Bnena  Park.  Palm 
Springs,  Glendale  and  Burbank,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  Substation  in  Lakewood.  Police  administration  and  op- 
erations are  housed  in  these  buildings  on  one  or  two  floors,  and 
sometimes  a  basement.  Most  of  these  buildings  have  been  built  in 
conjunction  with  other  buildings  in  a  civic  center  design.  Ground 
area  is  a\  ailable  for  future  expansion  and  adequate  for  parking  oi 
police  vehicles. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  "campus"  type  police  buildings  based 
upon  modifications  of  the  "L,"  "H"  or  "Y"  design  appear  to  follow 
a  similar  pattern.  One  wing  or  area  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
administrative  space  requirements;  another  wing  or  area  is  oc- 
cupied by  custodial  space  requirements. 

MANAGEMENT  POSITIONS 

Duty  Statement:  Any  well  constructed  police  building  has  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  effective  utilization  of  police  person- 
nel and  civilian  employees.  In  the  interest  of  effective  coordina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  these  operating  members  be  furnished 
with  a  duty  statement  describing  in  detail  the  functional  relation- 
ships of  their  respective  positions.  In  most  large  patrol  stations 
this  roster  might  include  the  positions  of  station  commander, 
watch  commander,  patrol  supervisor,  desk  officer,  utility  officer, 
jailer,  transportation  officer,  and  court  officer.  It  might  also  in- 
clude those  positions  held  by  civilian  personnel.  In  smaller  de- 
partments some  of  these  positions  are  frequently  combined. 

Management  positions,  as  described  here,  are  functional  titles 
and  bear  no  relation  to  the  rank  of  officer  who  may  be  assigned 
to  fill  them.  On  the  very  large  department,  for  instance,  the  posi- 
tion of  watch  commander  may  be  staffed  with  a  captain,  while 
on  the  smaller  agency  a  sergeant  may  fill  both  the  position  of 
watch  commander  and  patrol  supervisor. 

Station  Commander:  Briefly,  the  station  commander,  be  he  the 
chief  of  police  or  other  rank,  is  the  commanding  officer  of  his 
patrol  area  and  is  ultimately  responsible  to  his  administrative 
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superiors  for  the  effective  policing  of  this  area.  Administratively 
his  duties  would  include  supervision  of  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  station,  property  control,  maintenance  of  adequate  records, 
et  cetera.  Among  his  major  duties  would  be  the  coordination  and 
control  of  patrol  personnel  and  operations  and  systematic  plan- 
ning of  activities  to  achieve  present  and  projected  needs  and 
goals,  these  being  consistent  with  the  central  policy  of  the  whole 
organization. 

Watch  Commander:  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  sta- 
tion commander  this  officer  is  in  command  of,  and  hence,  re- 
sponsible for,  the  supervision  of  the  station's  routine  operations 
during  his  watch.  His  responsibilities  include  planning  and  de- 
ployment with  respect  to  his  watch  as  well  as  constant  inspection 
of  personnel,  property,  and  conformity  with  departmental  policy. 
A  sampling  of  his  regular  duties  might  include  line  supervision  at 
major  incidents,  the  investigation  of  routine  complaints,  the  su- 
pervision of  those  complaints  of  a  difficult  nature  being  investi- 
gated by  uniform  personnel,  and  the  periodic  inspection  and 
supervision  of  prisoners.  This  duty  statement  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete as  are  none  of  the  following.  They  are  only  intended  to  act 
as  an  indication  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  various  station 
personnel. 

Patrol  Supervisor:  This  officer  functions  as  the  immediate  super- 
visor in  the  field  of  operations.  His  duties  usually  include  the 
briefing  of  all  patrol  personnel  going  on  duty,  including  the  dis- 
semination of  pertinent  data  on  stolen  car  lists,  alterations  and 
or  innovations  of  departmental  and  station  orders  and  directives, 
line-up  inspections,  show-ups,  and  the  informing  of  his  immediate 
supervisors  of  any  unusual  situations  or  circumstances  that  arise 
during  his  watch. 

Desk  Officer:  In  general,  the  desk  officer(s)  handles  all  counter 
business,  the  drafting  of  work  schedules,  the  handling  of  all  in- 
coming and  out-going  mail,  et  cetera.  The  success  of  any  public 
relations  policy  initiated  bv  the  agency  supervisors  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  this  officer,  as  this  par- 
ticular position  brings  him  into  continual  contact  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  impression  that  he  gives  will  reflect  greatly  upon 
the  organization  and  will  manifest  itself  in  the  relative  degree  of 
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departmental  prestige;  it  will  also  help  condition  the  general  pub- 
lic's attitude  towards  police  agencies  in  general. 

In  police'  departments  or  patrol  stations  of  a  moderate  size  the 
extent  of  responsibilities  for  the  desk  officer  might  well  encompass 
the  respective  tasks  of  the  following:  utility,  jail,  transportation, 
and  court  officers.  When  such  a  circumstance  exists  an  inclusion 
of  their  expanded  tasks  within  this  duty  statement  is  obviously  to 
be  desired. 

Utility  Officers:  Their  basic  duties  include  the  general  main- 
tenance of  the  station  building,  housekeeping  supplies,  and  auto- 
motive equipment,  the  issuance  of  bicycle  licenses,  the  supervi- 
sion of  trusties,  and  all  of*  the  corresponding  duties  attendant 
thereto. 

Jailer:  This  officer  primarily  acts  as  a  jailer  and  booking  officer. 
He  also,  however,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  feeding  or  dis- 
tributing food  to  all  prisoners,  the  maintenance  of  sanitation  and 
segregation  among  these  prisoners,  their  transportation  to  and 
from  cell  blocks  and  detective  offices,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
show-up  room. 

Transportation  Officers:  Their  duties  include,  essentially,  the 
custodial  transportation  of  prisoners  to  and  from  court  and  the 
guarding  of  these  prisoners  while  in  the  court  building.  A  not  all 
inclusive  summary  of  their  general  responsibilities,  then,  is  the 
safe  custody  of  prisoners  while  away  from  the  station  proper  or 
the  main  jail.  An  additional  responsibility  might  entail  the  peri- 
odic operation  of  the  station  "paddy  wagon." 

Court  Officer:  Among  the  major  tasks  of  the  court  officer(s)  are 
the  handling  of  all  complaints  arising  from  the  patrol  division 
with  respect  to  their  arrests  and  citations,  the  investigation  of 
citizen  complaints  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  the  subsequent  securing  of  a  complaint,  if  called  for, 
the  handling  of  warrants  and  subpoenas,  and  the  conducting  of 
miscellaneous  investigations  for  the  station  commander  and  or 
the  station  court. 

Miscellaneous  Civilian  Personnel:  In  addition  to  the  regular 
police  positions  held  by  police  personnel  and  enumerated  above, 
a  variety  of  other  positions,  supporting  in  nature,  are  also  in- 
volved and  generally  occupied  by  civilian  personnel.  These  might 
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include  positions  for  secretaries,  stenographers,  record  clerks, 
teletype  operators,  and  radio  dispatchers.  Their  duties  should  be 
delineated  and  defined  after  careful  consideration  of  the  individ- 
ual needs  and  dictates  of  the  employing  station. 

Summary:  As  stated  before,  the  list  of  responsibilities  that  are 
inherent  within  this  variety  of  positions  is  far  from  complete. 
The  duties  presented  but  are  representative  fragments  of  the 
kaleidoscope  of  respective  tasks.  The  duty  statement  of  any  spe- 
cific station  must  be,  as  must  the  physical  structure,  a  basically 
tailored  product.  As  such,  it  shall  not  be  further  discussed. 

In  addition,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  make  any  estimation 
of  the  minimum  number  of  required  personnel.  This  figure  can 
only  be  validly  approximated  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  specific 
station  with  specific  area  needs  and  departmental  goals.  Even 
then,  peculiar  external  and  internal  factors,  such  as  the  extent  of 
budgetary  allocations  and  the  relative  degree  of  operational  effi- 
ciency, will  invariably  affect  the  number  of  personnel  that  are 
both  available  and  required.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  keep  station  personnel  at  a  minimum  and  to  assign  to  the 
field  as  manv  officers  as  possible. 
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-Chapter  XI 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  PATROL 


he  importance  of  public  support  in  the  enforcement  of  law 

_  and  order  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Police  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  public  they  serve  and  can  never  adequately 
discharge  their  obligations  to  protect  life  and  property  unless  they 
are  reinforced  by  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  public. 

No  matter  how  well  a  police  department  is  organized  or  how 
efficient  and  honest  is  its  administration,  it  is  judged  by  individ- 
ual citizens  and  consequently  by  the  nature  of  its  public  contacts. 
Good  public  relations  involve  far  more  than  saying — they  involve 
doing.  It  is  the  policeman  out  on  his  beat,  the  police  officer  in  a 
radio  car  or  on  a  motorcycle,  and  the  desk  officer  or  jailer  in  the 
station  who  make  friends  or  enemies  for  the  department.  Though 
there  are  other  influences  involved,  the  police  themselves  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  public  attitudes;  and  their 
most  valuable  contribution  to  good  public  relations  is  the  courte- 
ous and  efficient  performance  of  their  assigned  police  duties. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  by  which  the  factors  underlying  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  police  can  be  overcome.  Good  public- 
relations  can  be  built  only  upon  sound  management  and  efficient 
job  performance.  To  bring  about  a  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  public,  there  is  a  need  for  professionally 
trained  personnel,  humane  enforcement  of  laws,  continuous  and 
intelligent  supervision  and  positive,  dynamic  leadership. 

Despite  the  difficulties  involved,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
create  as  manv  favorable  contacts  as  possible  between  the  police 
and  the  public,  because  the  cumulative  effect  created  by  these 
thousands  of  man-to-man  contacts  determines  the  degree  of  pub- 
lic acceptance  or  the  state  of  police  public  relations. 

Unfavorable  Attitudes  Toward  Police:  In  building  good  public 
relations,  manv  handicaps  must  be  overcome.  Not  only  do  we 
have  a  product  to  sell  (law  enforcement)  which  often  meets  with 
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strong  sales  resistance,  but  some  of  our  predecessors  have  been 
responsible  for  unfavorable  attitudes  which  make  our  job  more 
difficult  today. 

Among  these  are  the  widelv  held  beliefs  that  policemen  are  un- 
educated and  of  low  mentality;  that  they  are  selected  for  physical 
strength  and  courage  alone;  that  they  are  of  doubtful  honesty 
and  integrity;  that  they  are  often  rude  and  domineering;  that 
thev  become  angry  easily  and  assume  a  "smart-alecky"  attitude 
even  more  easilv;  that  they  resort  to  the  illegal  "third  degree;" 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  safe  from  this  tyranny  is  to  have 
either  wealth  or  "pull." 

Not  all  of  these  indictments  can  be  fairly  charged  to  any  one 
police  department;  but,  unfortunately,  at  various  times  and  places 
each  has  been  successfully  proved.  Also,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  police  organizations  have  made  rapid  strides  and  are  on 
the  verge  of  professionalization,  current  standards  in  others 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Public  Relations  Hazards:  In  the  early  days  of  police  depart- 
ments, the  "good"  citizens  of  the  community  felt  a  sincere  alliance 
with  the  police  against  thieves  and  outlaws  who  preyed  upon 
them.  Today,  in  an  urban  community,  citizens  too  often  have  no 
such  feeling  of  alliance.  Police  work  is  no  longer  concerned  pri- 
marily with  a  small  outlaw  group.  Modern  police  departments 
have  become  large,  complex  organizations  whose  many  new  du- 
ties require  intimate  day-to-day  contacts  with  all  citizens.  The 
greatest  number  of  police  contacts  today  is  not  with  the  criminal 
element  of  societv  but  rather  with  the  "good"  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity. It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  police 
business  is  not  of  a  strictlv  criminal  nature. 

Extensive  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  necessary  an  increas- 
ing number  of  restrictions  upon  the  driving  public,  and  the  old  di- 
vision of  the  community  into  lawbreakers  and  law  observers  lias 
thus  been  destroved. 

As  long  as  policemen  confined  their  activities  to  repression,  de- 
tection, and  investigation  of  offenses  which  were  common-law 
crimes,  thev  won  a  great  measure  of  popular  support.  However, 
as  the  police  have  become  overburdened  with  duties  outside  the 
sphere  of  what  people  usually  consider  criminal  law  enforcement, 
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A  great  many  police  contacts  arc  not  with  criminals,  hut  with  persons  who 

arc  apt  to  form  an  opinion  of  all  police  on  the  basis  of  one  contact.    (Photo 

courtesy  Racine,  Wisconsin,  Police  Department.) 

public  support  lias  weakened.  These  additional  duties  are  often 
of  a  minor  regulatory  nature,  rarely  produce  impressive  social 
benefits  and  often  prove  irritating  to  people  who  believe  the) 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please. 
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Defiance  of  law  and  authority  is  not  entirely  an  individual  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  practiced  by  groups  as  well.  The  individual  whose 
activities  the  policeman  may  be  required  to  restrict  is  often  a  sym- 
bol of  a  racial,  social,  religious,  or  economic  group.  To  become 
involved  with  such  an  individual  is  to  invite  the  resentment  of 
the  entire  group;  and  it  is  extremely  easy  to  become  involved, 
for  many  members  of  minority  groups  are  sensitive  and  defen- 
sive. 

It  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  that  any  effort  of  the  po- 
lice to  control  actions  of  citizens  meets  with  resistance.  The 
American  citizen  is  in  some  respects  a  rugged  individualist,  and 
he  strongly  resists  anv  efforts  to  control  his  personal  freedom. 
This  American  individualism  and  revolt  against  authority  is  tradi- 
tional. 

No  other  form  of  public  service  is  more  likely  to  cause  ill  feel- 
ing among  the  public  it  serves  than  is  the  agency  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  laws,  restrict  the  citizen's  activities,  and  control  his 
conduct.  Actually,  it  is  the  governmental  agency  which  restricts 
the  activities  of  its  citizens;  but  as  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, the  government  is  an  abstraction.  He  regards  its  symbol 
— the  policeman — as  the  cause  of  his  troubles;  and  his  resentment 
is  reserved  for  the  officer,  and  none  else. 

Result  of  Good  and  Bad  Public  Relations:  There  are  many  dis- 
tinct advantages  to  be  gained  from  maintaining  a  spirit  of  free 
cooperation  with  the  public.  When  such  cooperation  exists,  po- 
lice morale  is  improved;  this  in  turn  leads  to  increased  police  ef- 
fort and  improved  police  service.  Difficult  programs  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  undertake  then  become  possible.  A 
general  increase  in  police  efficiency  results  in  still  greater  appre- 
ciation of  police,  creating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  ob- 
serve laws,  comply  with  regulations,  and  assist  the  police  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions. 

Without  the  public's  assistance,  arrests  become  difficult  and 
convictions  almost  impossible.  Without  it,  the  police  are  held  up 
to  ridicule,  criticism,  and  censure  at  every  move.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  public  overlooks  no  opportunity  to  make  the  task 
of  the  policeman  more  difficult  and  his  working  conditions  more 
disagreeable.  Legislatures  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  segments 
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of  the  public  and  reflect  its  attitudes  and  beliefs.  In  the  court- 
room, the  most  carefully  prepared  cases  may  fail  because  the  tes- 
timony of  policemen  is  ignored  or  greatly  discounted  by  jury- 
men who  are,  after  all,  only  small  parts  of  the  public  at  large  and 
who  naturally  and  even  properly  reflect  current  attitudes  and 
prejudices. 

The  Specialized  Public  Relations  Unit:  In  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain and  improve  their  relations  with  the  public,  most  large  police 
agencies  organize  a  special  unit.  This  "Public  Relations  Unit"  is 
usually  staffed  with  officers  who  possess  speaking  or  writing  abil- 
ity and  who  are  extremely  gregarious.  The  duties  of  such  a  unit 
varv  greatly  but  usually  include:  preparing  press  releases,  meet- 
ing and  escorting  visitors,  public  speaking,  preparing  pamphlets, 
and  planning  appearances. 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  overall  public  relations  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  department.  In  its  absence,  on  smaller  de- 
partments, the  chief  generally  executes  all  the  functions  of  the 
specialized  public  relations  unit. 

Public  Relations  and  Publicity:  The  term  "public  relations"  is 
often  confused  with  "publicity."  Public  relations  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  police  and  the  pub- 
lic. Publicity  is  one  way  of  creating  these  relationships.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  best  way.  In  fact,  publicity  may  not  be  good  at  all. 
All  police  departments  get  a  lot  of  publicity.  Our  concern  is  to  see 
that  this  publicity  is  good. 

Too  often  policemen  think  that  public  relations  is  a  job  for  the 
chief.  He  has  his  public  relations  responsibilities  but  so  do  all 
policemen.  To  the  public  they  are  the  Police  Department.  People 
who  contact  policemen  use  them  as  a  measure  of  the  police  chief 
and  the  police  department.  Patrolmen  may  not  make  top  policy 
decisions,  but  they  decide  what  the  people  think  about  their  po- 
lice department. 

The  chief  and  other  administrative  officers  have  certain  public 
relations  functions  as  do  the  person  or  persons  in  a  larger  de- 
partment who  may  be  assigned  specifically  to  public  relations  du- 
ties. Their  jobs  are  important  but  not  as  important  or  as  essential 
as  those  of  the  patrolmen.  If  all  members  of  the  department  do 
not  carry  their  share  of  the  public  relations  load,  administrators 
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and  public  relations  men  cannot  do  very  much.  Unless  patrol- 
men's relations  with  the  public  are  good,  smooth,  and  friendly, 
the  work  of  the  others  will  not  be  effective.  Patrol  administrators 
must,  therefore,  develop  procedures  and  techniques  to  insure  fa- 
vorable contacts  between  the  individual  patrolman  and  the  citi- 
zen at  the  level  of  contact.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  patrol- 
man, of  his  own  volition  and  on  his  own  initiative,  will  develop 
favorable  public  relations  techniques. 

In  the  Public  Eye:  If  one  were  permitted  to  look  at  all  of  the 
complaints  by  citizens  against  officers  in  most  police  departments, 
it  would  be  surprising  how  few  of  them  would  be  caused  by  lack 
of  technical  knowledge  or  "police  know-how."  Probablv  90% 
would  be  based  entirely  on  the  policemen's  inability  to  get  along 
with  people.  Policemen  must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  higher 
standard  is  demanded  of  them  than  is  expected  from  the  rest  of 
the  public.  This  applies  to  their  appearance,  dress,  attitude  and 
conduct.  It  applies  not  only  when  they  are  on  duty  but  also  when 
they  are  off  duty.  Policemen  are  like  fish  in  a  bowl — always  in 
view  of  the  public. 

Police  motor  vehicle  equipment  is  easily  identified  by  the  pub- 
lic and  is  visible  evidence  of  protection.  There  is  considerable 
public  relations  value  in  clean,  attractive  automobiles.  Of  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  maimer  and  method  of  operating  po- 
lice vehicles. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  officers 
that  thev  have  an  inherent  right  to  misuse  citv-owned  equipment 
and  to  drive  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  public.  Peace  officers 
do  not  have  extra  legal  privileges  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. The  operation  of  vehicles  should  be  exemplarv  in  courtesv, 
safety,  and  obedience  to  motor  vehicle  laws. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  attitudes  of  local  junior  college  students 
toward  police  indicated  that  generallv  they  were  very  well 
thought  of.  One  criticism,  however,  stood  out  clearlv.  This  fre- 
quently  appearing  criticism  concerned  driving  habits  of  police. 
Complaints  were  to  the  effect  that  police  frequentlv  violate,  un- 
necessarily, the  traffic  laws  which  they  are  enforcing  and  that 
they  abuse  their  equipment.  As  one  teen-age  boy  said,  "What 
rodders!"  The  violation  of  parking  regulations  is  also  a  too  fre- 
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quentlv  observed  situation.  It  is  realized  that  emergencies  ma) 
require  illegal  parking  but  too  often  some  policemen  seem  to 
think  that  a  curb  painted  red  (or  some  other  distinctive  color) 
means  "reserved  for  police  cars."  This  is  particularly  obvious  in 
front  of  eating  places. 

Everything  about  the  uniform  and  the  patrol  car  is  directed  at 
making  the  officer  stand  out  in  crowds.  Policemen  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  so  much  what  they  do  from  day  to  day  that 
impresses  the  public  as  it  is  that  indefinable  something  in  their 
appearance,  behavior  and  contacts  which  makes  the  public  think 
that  they  can  and  will  perform  efficiently  and  courteously  their 
ordinary  tasks.  It  is  important  that  the  police  leave  citizens  with 
a  feeling  that  they  are  willing  and  capable  in  any  emergency  of 
rendering  service  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  call  of  duty. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  attitudes  of  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
toward  their  police  showed  clearly  that  public  attitudes  (both 
good  and  bad)  toward  the  police  are  primarily  the  result  of 
personal  contacts  between  individual  citizens  and  individual 
policemen  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  ap- 
proval for  the  police,  the  following  things  must  be  encouraged  by 
effective  selection,  training,  and  supervision:  attitudes  of  cour- 
tesy, cooperation,  sympathy,  helpfulness  and  tolerance;  actions  of 
honestv,  competency,  promptness  and  assistance  of  all  kinds.  The 
survey  also  emphasized  that  the  following  things  must  be  dis- 
couraged: attitudes  of  discourtesy,  prejudice,  superiority  and 
indifference;  actions  of  unjustified  arrests  or  citations,  rough 
treatment  and  inconsistency  of  traffic  law  enforcement. 

Prejudice:  One  problem  that  must  be  solved  by  every  patrol 
administrator  is  prejudice.  The  word  prejudice  is  often  used 
without  understanding  of  its  derivation  or  meaning.  Prejudice  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  "prejudicium"  meaning  to  pre-judge. 
Webster's  Dictionary  defines  prejudice  as  "preconceived  judg- 
ment or  opinion;  an  opinion  or  leaning  adverse  to  anything  with- 
out just  grounds  or  before  sufficient  knowledge." 

While  there  may  be  many  harmless  prejudices  such  as  those 
concerning  foods,  colors,  clothing,  furniture  or  makes  of  automo- 
biles, there  are  also  many  of  a  harmful  nature.  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory are  prejudices  against  groups  of  people  based  on  fixed  ideas 
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held  by  one  group  against  another.  Such  is  the  case  in  prejudices 
against  races,  religions,  nationalities  or  occupations. 

All  people  have  prejudices  of  one  kind  or  another.  Police  officers 
are  human  and  have  as  many  prejudices  as  the  societies  or  com- 
munities from  which  they  come.  The  only  position  which  will 
serve  to  implement  an  effective  public  relations  program  is  to 
insist  that  officers  be  firm  with  persons  involved  in  an  incident 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  involvement — not  according  to 
who  they  are.  They  must  judge  all  persons  as  individuals  and  not 
as  members  of  a  minority  or  other  special  group. 

Discrimination  is  not  limited  to  minority  groups.  Some  officers 
may  dislike  a  person  because  of  his  occupation;  school  teachers, 
car  salesmen,  bus  drivers  and  so  on  may  be  discriminated  against 
by  some  officers.  For  instance,  an  officer  may  have  had  an  un- 
fortunate experience  with  a  top  sergeant  in  the  Army  and  now  as 
a  police  officer  will  retaliate  on  every  sergeant  with  whom  he 
deals.  Other  officers  may  enjoy  writing  citations  to  the  drivers  of 
certain  vehicles  such  as  Cadillacs,  hot-rods,  or  taxis.  Police  ad- 
ministrators must  encourage  policemen  to  make  every  effort  to  rid 
themselves  of  prejudices,  but  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  this,  to  at 
least  conceal  these  prejudices  and  not  allow  them  to  affect  their 
official  actions. 

Newspaper  Reporters:  Police  administrators  are  constantlv 
coming  in  contact  with  newspaper  reporters.  This  is  not  strange 
since  more  news,  particularly-  local  news,  comes  from  the  police 
than  from  any  other  source. 

The  feeling  of  resentment  that  some  policemen  develop  toward 
newspaper  reporters  need  not  exist.  Policemen  of  all  ranks  should 
learn  to  understand  the  job  of  the  reporter.  A  free  press  is  the 
foundation  of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  One  of  the  out- 
standing differences  between  our  country  and  dictator-ruled 
countries  is  that  the  press  has  the  right  to  print  all  of  the  news. 
Not  only  do  reporters  have  a  right  to  print  all  of  the  news,  but 
they  also  have  an  obligation  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  meant  that  all  the  news  of  a  police  nature  must  be 
printed.  Most  reporters  realize  that  circumstances  sometimes 
exist  which  make  the  release  of  information  undesirable.  When 
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the  matter  is  properly  explained,  they  will  withhold  or  delay  the 
release  of  this  information.  Most  newsmen  will  he  willing  to  "sit 
on"  information  that  would  warn  suspects  not  yet  in  custody. 
Reporters  will  usually,  also,  voluntarily  avoid  giving  details  on 
specific  methods  of  criminal  operations. 

A  police  administrator  should  never,  however,  expect  a  reporter 
to  withhold  facts  merely  because  he,  or  someone  else,  wants  the 
facts  withheld.  There  must  be  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  such  as 
possible  harm  to  the  investigation  or  the  existence  of  a  policy  ol 
not  printing  names  of  juvenile  offenders  or  victims  of  sexual  at- 
tacks. 

If  patrolmen  keep  in  mind  the  two  major  principles  of  news- 
paper business,  thev  will  have  very  little  trouble  with  reporters. 
These  two  principles  are  that  reporters  want  all  of  the  news  they 
legitimately  can  get  and  thev  want  it  in  a  hurry.  Unless  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  reporter  cannot  be  trusted, 
it  is  better  to  let  him  know  the  entire  story  and  ask  him  to  with- 
hold information  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  case.  If  a  reporter 
is  not  trustworthy,  one  need  usually  only  go  to  his  editor  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  newspaper  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessarv  to  restore  cooperation. 

An  excellent  way  to  build  good  relations  with  the  press  is  to  go 
out  of  one's  way  to  call  their  attention  to  situations  which  thev 
may  find  news-worthy.  All  policemen  in  the  course  of  their  work 
observe  interesting  happenings  that  would  make  good  news 
stories.  Cooperation  will  be  increased  if  reporters  are  notified  ol 
these  occurrences. 

Another  good  reason  for  having  the  cooperation  of  the  press  is 
that  most  newspaper  reporters  know  a  good  deal  of  what  is  going 
on  in  a  city  and  can  therefore  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
police. 

Newspapers  and  other  mass  media  such  as  the  radio  and 
television  help  to  mold  public  opinion.  If  these  media  are  sym- 
pathetic to  law  enforcement  officers,  they  will  furnish  good 
publicity  whenever  possible. 

The  next  time  a  reporter  "gets  in  his  hair"  when  his  depart- 
ment is  working  on  a  case,  the  police  administrator  should  re- 
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member  the  reporter's  interests  are  proper  and  that  he  is  doing  his 
job  just  as  the  police  are  doing  theirs.  Cooperation  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  both. 

SPECIAL  PATROL  TECHNIQUES 

Patrol  commanders  should  insure  the  most  favorable  contacts 
between  the  public  and  the  patrolmen  by  developing  workable 
techniques  and  implementing  them  through  training  and  in  or- 
ders or  manuals.  Generally,  such  techniques  divide  themselves 
into  administrative  and  field  procedures. 

Administrative  Procedures:  Probably  the  most  important  pro- 
cedure in  this  area  involves  patrol  station  telephone  techniques. 
A  citizen's  first  and  sometimes  only  contact  with  the  police  de- 
partment is  often  a  telephone  conversation  with  a  policeman.  The 
citizen's  opinion  of  the  entire  department  may  be  based  on  this 
one  conversation.  Over  the  telephone  the  voice  alone  must  convey 
an  attitude  of  cooperation — and  willingness  to  be  of  service.  It 
should  be  decided  just  how  the  complaint  telephones  will  be 
answered,  when  and  how  calls  will  be  referred,  and  how  special 
callers  will  be  treated:  prowlers,  psychopathies,  etc.  Desk  officers 
must  then  be  trained  in  the  desired  techniques  and  their  per- 
formance periodically  inspected. 

Another  administrative  procedure  which  must  be  established  to 
prevent  a  public  relations  breakdown  is  a  follow-up  system.  No 
citizen  should  ever  be  required  to  call  a  patrol  station  twice  for 
service.  When  a  resident  calls  to  report  a  hazard  and  patrolmen 
on  that  shift  are  too  busy  to  inspect  it,  the  task  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  following  shift.  Some  method  of  clearance  of  calls  and 
follow-up  must  be  formalized,  and  periodically  inspected.  A 
capital  example  of  the  critical  incidents  which  may  be  created  by 
failure  to  implement  such  a  policy  is  illustrated  by  a  police  de- 
partment which  was  requested  to  inspect  an  abandoned  cistern 
by  a  citizen.  The  harassed  desk  officer,  due  to  lack  of  a  system, 
failed  to  insure  that  the  following  shift  would  inspect  the  hazard. 
Two  davs  later,  a  child  fell  in  the  cistern.  Imagine  the  unfavorable 
public  relations  which  resulted  when  the  citizen's  tale  was  related 
and  spawned  rumors. 

Maintenance  of  the  patrol  station  and  vehicles  also  plays  an 
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important  role  in  public  relations.  Stations  which  reek  of  tobacco, 
vomitus,  sweat,  and  unwashed  prisoners,  scarcely  create  favor- 
able impressions  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Property  management 
and  the  orderly  maintenance  of  offices  and  equipment  are  a 
major  factor  in  creating  favorable  public  relations.  Dark  hallways, 
cuspidors,  loiterers,  comic  books  and  "coke"  bottles  in  public 
view,  and  disarranged  surroundings  are  creators  of  disrespect 
for  the  law  enforcement  service.  No  administrator  or  supervisor 
can  afford  to  disregard  property  management  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  proper  working  environment.  A  little  pine  oil  and 
disinfectant  can  work  a  public  relations  miracle  in  some  stations. 
Unwashed  or  damaged,  dented  patrol  cars  also  create  an  un- 
desirable effect  on  the  public. 

Some  of  the  results  of  poor  management  are :  undesirable  effect 
on  visitors,  promotion  of  disorderly  habits,  excessive  use  of  work- 
ing space,  waste  of  monev  and  materials,  disrespect  for  super- 
visors, lowered  morals,  and  a  bad  esprit  de  corps. 

Satisfactory  housekeeping  and  property  management  require 
careful  and  intelligent  planning.  Some  of  the  important  factors  to 
be  considered  are: 

1.  Developing  good  housekeeping  plan. 

2.  Definite  procedure  for  making  inspections  and  maintaining 
property  controls. 

3.  Training  employees  to  keep  their  desks   and   office  areas 
clean  and  orderly. 

4.  Developing  employee  pride  in  the  department. 

5.  Supplying  essential  equipment  needed   to   maintain   clean 
and  orderlv  quarters. 

6.  Improving   departmental   storage   facilities    that   will   save 
space  and  improve  orderliness. 

7.  Providing  adequate  natural  light  and  electric  lighting  fa- 
cilities. 

8.  Providing  adequate  ventilation,  humidity,  and  temperature 
control. 

9.  Controlling  internal  noise  by  using  proper  floor  covering 
and  sound-absorbing  material  on  walls  and  ceiling. 

10.  MAINTAINING  CLEAN  PUBLIC  REST  ROOMS. 

11.  Providing  service  facilities  for  employees. 

12.  Adoption  of  a  scientific  office  knout  plan. 

13.  Painting  offices  a  light  color. 
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11.  Establishing  recreation  room  tor  use  by  officers  when  not 
on  duty. 

15.  Not  permitting  loitering  in  police  quarters. 

16.  Numbering  rooms  and  installing  a  conveniently  located 
directory  board. 

17.  Placing  names  of  clerks  and  officers  on  desk. 

IS.  AVOIDANCE  OF  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  IDLENESS. 
Officers  should  not  be  permitted  to  loaf  or  horseplay  in  cor- 
ridors or  offices. 

The  work  of  patrolmen  ranges  from  catching  and  interrogating 
hardened  criminals  to  regulating  the  conduct  of  and  giving  in- 
formation to  the  best  of  our  citizens.  Here  is  where  the  trouble 
lies.  Some  policemen  cannot  remain  flexible  enough  to  fluctuate 
between  these  two  extremes.  Too  often  they  treat  both  the  few 
criminals  and  the  many  good  citizens  alike.  Through  training  and 
experience,  the  policemen  will  find  that  each  situation  demands  a 


The  officer  must  accustom  himself  to   the  fact  that   each   situation   he  en- 
counters may  require  a  different  attitude,  ranging  from  tender  to  authoritar- 
ian. (Photo  courtesy  Seattle,  Washington,  Police  Department.) 
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different  attitude  on  his  part.  A  lost  child  will  require  a  calm 
soothing  attitude  possibly  climaxed  by  the  purchase  of  an  ice 
cream  cone  and  later  a  criminal  may  require  a  stern,  commanding 
voice.  This  may  be  followed  by  attempting  to  direct  a  lost  motorist 
and  later  settling  a  domestic  quarrel.  In  each  situation  the  officer 
must  be  flexible  and  adapt  himself  as  needed. 

The  officer  must  learn  that  he  will  often  become  involved  in 
tragedies  and  that  people  will  appreciate  a  kind,  sympathetic 
attitude.  Officers  must  not  become  emotionally  involved  in 
various  situations,  yet  they  must  still  offer  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  people  involved  and  render  all  assistance  possible. 

An  area  which  is  important  to  good  police  public  relations  is  the 
matter  of  notifications,  particularly  death  notices.  The  manner  in 
which  the  police  notifv  a  survivor  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one,  will 
linger  in  a  citizen's  memory  for  years.  A  story  illustrating  how 
such  notifications  should  not  be  made,  is  told  about  a  rookie 
policeman  who  was  instructed  to  make  a  notification  of  the  death 
of  a  Mr.  Murphy  in  a  traffic  accident.  He  was  cautioned  to  break 
the  news  as  gently  as  possible.  This  he  promised  to  do.  He  rang 
Mrs.  Murphy's  door  bell  and  as  she  came  to  the  door  he  said, 
"Does  the  widow  Murphy  live  here?" 

Field  Procedures:  Almost  every  act  performed  by  the  patrol- 
man in  the  field  affects  public  relations.  Limited  space  requires 
that  we  list  only  a  few  of  the  many  areas  in  which  procedures 
should  be  developed. 

Every  patrolman  should  be  provided  with  an  information  guide 
to  better  enable  him  to  direct  citizens.  The  patrol  administrator 
should  not  blandly  assume  that  officers  will,  of  their  own  volition, 
learn  the  location  of  points  of  interest.  Attention  should  also  be 
devoted  to  methods  of  giving  directions,  and  patrolmen  should  be 
trained  in  this  art. 

When  a  citizen  has  been  on  vacation  and  has  requested  that 
police  check  his  residence,  a  particularly  good  opportunity  occurs 
to  establish  a  favorable  public  relations  contact.  The  beat  officer, 
noting  the  resident's  return,  should  call  on  him  and  comment  on 
some  detail  of  the  residence  involved  in  the  vacation  check  and, 
perhaps,  make  suggestions   involving  securitv  precautions. 

Another  favorable  opportunitv  occurs  when  a  new  resident  is 
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observed  moving  into  the  area.  Many  departments  require  patrol- 
men to  call  on  new  residents,  explain  available  police-fire  services, 
and  leave  sets  of  handout  material  regarding  bicycle  safety,  home 
poison  antidotes,  burglary  protection,  etc. 

Issuing  a  traffic  citation  probably  endangers  public  relations 
more  than  any  one  other  routine  act.  Several  procedures  have 
been  developed  by  major  police  agencies,  and  each  has  many 
factors  in  its  favor.  Regardless  of  the  techniques  available,  the 
most  important  element  is  for  the  police  administrator  to  realize 
that  patrolmen  will  not  develop  these  techniques  by  themselves. 
The  techniques  must  be  adopted  by  the  department,  reduced  to 
orders,  and  implemented  by  training. 

Other  areas  in  which  procedures  should  be  developed  to  in- 
sure favorable  public  relations  are,  among  others,  appearance, 
posture,  driving,  smoking,  loitering,  administering  first  aid,  eating 
on  duty,  directing  traffic,  searching  for  missing  children,  making 
arrests,  conduct  in  the  courtroom,  and  the  officer's  private  life. 

CONCLUSION 

Private  enterprise  has  long  recognized  that  an  entire  organiza- 
tion may  be  judged  by  the  acts  of  one  employee.  Employees  that 
deal  directlv  with  the  public  must  do  so  in  a  friendly,  interested 
manner.  The  customer  must  feel  that  his  particular  problem  or 
transaction  is  receiving  prompt  attention.  To  do  otherwise  invites 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  company  and  lessens  public  relations.  It  may 
seem  grossly  unfair  that  a  customer  will  judge  an  entire  organiza- 
tion bv  one  employee,  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  true.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  to  the  organization  to  make  this  contact  a 
favorable  one. 

If  private  business  has  found  that  offering  sincere  and  personal 
interest  to  the  customer  is  a  sound  program,  then  it  should  be 
doubly  so  in  the  police  field.  We  are  in  a  position  to  observe  many 
more  opportunities  to  be  of  service  and  are  able  to  offer  them  this 
service  free  of  charge. 

The  public  has  a  tendency  to  stereotype  public  employees  as 
lazv,  indifferent  persons  waiting  for  their  retirement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  treatment  they  receive  by  many  police  agencies 
enforces  this  opinion.  This  stereotyped  belief  is  deep  and  firmly 
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The  public  expects  its  police  to  be  helpful  and  concerned. 
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entrenched,  and  we  must  work  hard  to  remove  it.  This  same 
opinion  is  often  found  even  among  poliee  officers  when  dealing 
with  other  governmental  agencies.  In  order  to  avoid  being  cate- 
gorized  into  this  picture  in  the  publics  mind,  we  must  continually 
strive  to  offer  prompt,  courteous,  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
service. 

A  good  public  relations  program  by  the  police  department  can- 
not substitute  for  poor,  inconsistent  law  enforcement.  Good  law 
enforcement  and  good  public  relations  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
can  have  the  finest  organization  along  with  a  poor  public  relations 
program  or  a  good  public  relations  program  along  with  a  poor 
police  department,  and  neither  will  be  effectual. 

Our  job  in  the  police  field  is  to  convince  the  public  that  ice  not 
only  have  the  finest  men  and  training  but  are  willing  to  offer  our 
services  to  the  public  in  a  sincere,  friendly  and  capable  maimer. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  some  policemen  respond  to  the  problem 
of  public  relations  is  similar  to  the  way  Mrs.  Rich  did  on  an  ocean 
liner.  She  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  terrible 
noise.  People  were  running  and  screaming.  She  stuck  her  head  out 
of  her  stateroom  door  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was.  Someone 
told  her  the  ship  was  sinking.  Mrs.  Rich  said,  "Let  it  sink — it 
doesn't  belong  to  me." 

The  patrolman  must  be  shown  that  he  is  in  the  same  position  as 
Mrs.  Rich.  The  police  ship  may  not  be  his;  but  if  it  sinks,  he  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  drown. 

In  implementing  a  public  relations  program  within  the  patrol 
force,  two  main  obstacles  must  be  overcome.  First  of  all,  the 
patrol  administrator  must  convince  the  patrolmen  that  favorable 
public  relations  is  good  business  and  is  their  business.  After  doing 
this  he  must  develop  procedures  which  will  assure  favorable 
public  relations  and  formalize  them  in  orders,  manuals,  and 
training. 


Chapter  XII 
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The  police  patrol  administrator  of  today  who  would  discharge 
his  obligation  effectively  has  many  decisions  to  make.  Among 
these  are  decisions  concerning  methods  and  systems  of  patrol  to 
be  employed,  procedures  for  supplementing  the  patrol  force, 
types  of  planning  for  patrol,  procedures  for  distributing  the  patrol 
force,  and  methods  and  techniques  of  supervision.  Additional 
decisions  must  be  made  concerning  procedures  and  devices  for 
efficient  reporting,  record  maintenance,  and  communications. 
Available  equipment  must  be  considered  and  selected  with  care. 
The  patrol  station  must  be  properly  located,  intelligently  built, 
and  efficiently  equipped.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  least  im- 
portance, procedures  for  building  and  maintaining  good  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  public  must  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented through   training  orders,   manuals,   and  discipline. 


The  nature,  philosophy,  and  tempo  of  police  patrol  has  changed  radically 
in  the  last  century.   (Photo  courtesy  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Police  Depart- 
ment. ) 
284 
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METHODS  OF  PATROL 

The  oldest  form  of  patrol,  the  foot  beat,  is  rapidly  passing  from 
the  police  scene.  It  still,  however,  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  highly 
concentrated  population  and  high  crime  incident  areas  of  large 
American  cities. 

In  most  circumstances  automobile  patrol  will  he  found  most 
efficient  because  it  gives  the  officer  more  mobility,  permits  him  to 
patrol  a  larger  area,  protects  him  from  the  weather,  keeps  him  in 
constant  communication  with  headquarters,  and  permits  him  to 
carry  a  considerable  amount  of  equipment. 

The  true  one-man  car  operation  around  the  clock  in  most  cities 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  efficient  form  of  patrol.  Tt  may  be 
desirable  under  certain  circumstances  to  supplement  this  one- 
man  patrol  with  a  few  two-men  cars  in  selected  high  crime  in- 
cident areas  or  as  roving  patrols.  For  a  one-man  ear  system  to  be 
effective,  patrol  districts  must  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  vehicles 
must  be  specially  equipped,  communications  must  be  improved, 
patrolmen  and  dispatchers  must  be  re-trained,  and  patrolmen 
must  be  sold  on  the  program  before  it  is  inaugurated. 

Although  the  controversy  over  conspicuously  marked  cars 
versus  plain  or  unmarked  cars  is  by  no  means  settled,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  trend  toward  the  greater  use  of  conspicuously 
marked  cars  supplemented  by  a  lesser  number  of  unmarked  cars 
for  specialized  plain-clothes  or  uniform  patrol.  Another  compro- 
mise is  the  use  of  cars  which  appear  unmarked  from  the  front  or 
rear  but  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  sides. 

The  combination  motorized-foot  patrol  would  appear  to  hold 
considerable  promise  for  the  future.  This  system  would  appear  to 
have  most  of  the  advantages  of  both  foot  and  automobile  patrol. 
Tt  should  be  of  especial  value  where  an  officer  must  patrol  several 
widely  separated  shopping  centers.  Efficient  methods  of  recall 
add  to  the  value  of  this  system.  Combination  motorized-foot 
patrol  would  probably  not  be  practical  in  rural  areas  or  in  densely 
populated   areas  of  large  cities,   but   for  different   reasons. 

The  larger  police  agencies  responsible  for  policing  water  and 
dock  areas  will  probably  find  it  desirable  to  operate  their  own 
police  boats.  Normally,  a  coastal  police  department  can  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Coast  Guard;  and  some  coastal  police  depart- 


Differences  in  automotive  patrol  techniques,  made  possible  by   improved 

equipment,  reflect  in  improved  efficiency.  Note  the  difference  between  1930 

and  1960.  (Photos  courtesy  Pennsylvania  State  Police.) 
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ments  have  turned  the  policing  of  water  areas  over  to  another 
local  agency  such  as  the  Harbor  Department  in  Los  Angeles. 
Manx  departments,  large  and  small,  draw  on  the  services  of 
private  boat  and  aircraft  owners  for  patrol  of  water  areas. 

Although  extensively  used  in  Europe,  the  bicycle  has  been 
employed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  American  police  patrol. 
Despite  its  laek  of  use  in  the  past,  the  bicycle  would  appear  to  be 
an  efficient  piece  of  equipment  for  certain  kinds  of  patrol  and 
calls,  especially  where  the  apprehension  of  prowlers  and  burglars 
is  the  objective. 

The  horse  in  police  patrol  has  all  but  passed  from  the  American 
scene.  Onlv  in  the  West  are  they  found  to  any  extent,  and  there 
they  are  ridden  almost  exclusively  by  police  reserves  attached  to 
sheriffs'  departments. 


The  horse  in  police  patrol  has  all  but  vanished  from  the  American   scene. 
(Photo  courtesv  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Police  Department.) 
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Aircraft  are  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  by  American 
police,  especially  State  agencies  and  others  responsible  for  the 
policing  of  highways  and  freeway  systems.  Although  other  kinds 
are  used,  the  helicopter  is  the  most  common.  The  military  is  now 
experimenting  with  one-man  helicopters  and  their  operational 
date  is  not  too  far  in  the  future.  The  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put 
by  the  police  defy  imagination.  Consider  the  increased  efficiency 


Water  and  air  patrol  craft  are  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  by  modern 
police   agencies.    (Photo    courtesy    Dade    County,    Florida,    Public    Safety 

Department. ) 

of  a  patrol  supervisor  in  such  a  device.  A  patrol  sergeant  could 
survey  his  district,  locate  foot-beat  officers,  direct  both  traffic  and 
crime-control  functions,  and  inspect  his  officers,  all  from  the  air. 

SPECIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  PATROL 

A  police  patrol  administrator  will  want  to  evaluate  various 
special  systems  of  patrol  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  other 
police  agencies.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  any  system 
of  patrol  that  he  adopts  must  be  tailored  to  his  particular  situa- 
tion— to  his  community,  his  police  problems,  and  his  available 
personnel. 

It  mav  be  that  after  evaluation  of  all  the  factors  involved,  that 
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saturation  patrols  similar  to  San  Francisco's  "S"  Squad,  Chicago's 
Task  Force,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs'  Special  Enforcement 
Detail,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  Metropolitan  Detail  or 
New  York  Police  Department's  "Operation  25,"  will  be  used.  It 
may  even  he  possible  that  he  will  decide  on  a  modification  of  the 
British  Aberdeen  or  Salford  Plans.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  patrol 
administrator  will  utilize  plain-clothes  than  uniform  patrolmen 
for  specialized  forms  of  patrol  such  as  crime  prevention,  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  or  juvenile  control. 

Administrators  in  small  departments  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  over-speciali- 
zation, and  by  this  means  actually  reduce  over-all  police  effi- 
ciency. Specialization  is  to  be  criticized  when  specialists  perform 
duties  which  should  be  performed  by  uniform  officers  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  patrol  function.  Of  even  greater  concern  is  the 
attitude  too  frequently  displayed  by  patrol  officers  concerning  an 
area  of  police  work  in  which  specialists  have  been  created.  Too 
frequently  under  these  circumstances,  patrolmen  will  feel  that 
since  specialists  have  been  assigned  it  is  no  longer  any  of  their 
concern.  Consequently,  where  before  all  officers  were  concerned 
with  a  given  police  problem,  now  only  a  few  are  interested. 

An  illustration  of  this  situation  in  a  small  Southern  California 
city  recently  came  to  the  attention  of  the  authors.  After  many 
years  of  assignment  of  motorcycle  officers  to  traffic  control  work, 
all  motorcycles  were  eliminated,  the  officers  re-assigned  to  patrol 
cars,  and  the  traffic  law  enforcement  function  re-emphasized  as  a 
patrol  function.  Traffic  citations  immediately  doubled  and  have 
remained  at  this  new  level. 

Specialization  can  be  and  very  often  is  overdone.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  small  departments  which  have  attempted  to  copy 
the  organizational  structure  of  a  larger  neighboring  department. 
A  recent  study  in  a  small  Southern  California  city  revealed  that 
on  the  night  watch  three  radio  ears,  one  traffic  accident  investiga- 
tion  car,  and  one  juvenile  car  were  customarily  assigned.  The 
traffic  car  was  assigned  nothing  but  traffic  accidents  and  the 
juvenile  car  handled  nothing  but  juvenile  matters.  Both  of  these 
cars  were  idle  much  of  the  time  whereas  the  three  radio  tars  were 
so  busv  answering  calls  that  thev  had  no  time  lor  patrol  duties 
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and  often  went  for  an  eight-hour  shift  without  having  an  op- 
portunity to  eat.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  adequacy  of  this 
organizational  structure  is  open  to  serious  question. 

Small  department  administrators  must  accept  the  fact  that  they 
operate  on  a  small  scale  and  gear  their  administrative  thinking  to 
this  fact.  The  specialization  of  the  larger  departments  may  be 
efficient  and  desirable;  but  this  same  specialization,  in  most  cases, 
should  not  be  utilized  by  small  departments.  The  small  city  or 
town  police  official  must  base  his  organization  and  operations  on 
his  communities'  needs  and  personnel  available  and  not  try  to 
emulate  the  big  city  police  administrator. 

SUPPLEMENTING  THE  PATROL  BUDGET 

In  searching  for  ways  to  achieve  police  patrol  objectives  in  light 
of  increasing  police  problems  and  demands  for  police  service, 
without  raising  the  cost  of  policing  to  prohibitive  levels,  the  patrol 
administrator  will  undoubtedly  want  to  consider  various  ways 
of  supplementing  the  patrol  force  by  means  other  than  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  regular  patrolmen. 

One  means  he  will  probably  consider  is  the  use  of  policewomen 
or  civilians  to  replace  policemen  in  the  non-hazardous  tasks  of 
desk  and  telephone  duty  as  well  as  parking  control.  He  will  also 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  women  on  patrol  for 
special  purposes  or  in  special  areas,  either  with  a  male  partner  or 
with  another  member  of  their  own  sex. 

Certainly  police  reserves  will  be  considered  as  supplements  to 
regular  patrol  officers.  Here  again  the  advantages  of  their  use 
must  be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages.  The  police  adminis- 
trator  must  decide  for  himself  if  his  urgent  need  for  immediate 
assistance  warrants  the  risk  of  disproving  his  own  contention  that 
policemen  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions, physical,  mental  and  moral;  that  the}'  should  be  adequately 
trained  and  well  compensated  so  that  men  of  high  caliber  will  be 
attracted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  police  service. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  police  patrol  will  be  considered  as  will  also 
the  use  of  police  cadets.  The  authors  are  convinced  that  a  police 
cadet  program  would  have  great  value  for  most  police  agencies, 
not  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  patrol  force  but  also  as  an  aid  in 
solving  the  ever-present  problem  of  police  recruitment. 
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Police  reserves  being  inspected  prior  to  a  duty  tour.  The  choice  between 

the  use  of  reserves  is  often  one  between  expediency  and  professionalism. 
(Photo  courtes)    San  Diego,  California.  Police  Department.) 


No  consideration  of  methods  for  supplementing  the  patrol  force 
would  be  complete  without  a  weighing  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  integrated  fire  and  police  department.  Id 
making  this  evaluation,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  problems 
involved  in  converting  to  an  integrated  system  will  not  all  be  oi  a 
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technical  nature;  internal  and  community  pressures  must  also  be 
reckoned  with. 

PLANNING  FOR  PATROL 

Planning  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  patrol  administra- 
tor. Whether  he  is  planning  for  the  supplementation  of  orders 
from  higher  levels  or  originating  plans  to  meet  his  own  units' 
problems  and  objectives,  his  planning  duties  are  almost  a  con- 
tinuous process. 

Procedural  plans  set  forth  standard  operating  procedures.  They 
describe  methods  for  performing  routine  tasks  such  as  report 
writing  or  the  booking  of  prisoners.  Tactical  plans  describe 
methods  of  action  to  be  taken  at  a  certain  location  under  specific 
circumstances,  for  instance,  special  events  and  major  incidents. 
Operational  plans  are  the  work  programs  of  the  field  patrol  units. 
LTtilizing  available  statistical  and  other  information  and  applying 
the  principle  of  selective  enforcement,  operational  plans  outline 
the  work  schedules  of  the  patrol  unit.  Pin  maps,  when  properly 
designed  and  used,  can  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  operational  plans.  Extra-departmental  plans  are  plans 
which  require  assistance  from  persons  or  agencies  outside  of  the 
police  department.  Examples  are  civil  defense  plans  and  traffic 
safety  campaigns.  Management  plans  are  those  plans  which  relate 
to  staffing,  equipping,  supplying  and  organizing.  Examples  are: 
recruitment,  assignment  and  training,  supplementing  the  patrol 
force,  and  local  supply  procedures.  Another  and  probably  the 
most  important  type  of  management  planning  is  budget  planning. 

The  role  of  supervisors  in  the  development  and  execution  of  all 
plans  is  tremendous.  They  have  obligations  to  the  administrative 
officers  who  develop  plans  and  to  the  officer  who  must  carry  out 
these  plans.  Supervisors  must  interpret  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
and  "sell"  it  to  subordinates  and  they  must  be  alert  to  discover 
evidence  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan,  and  to  discover 
weakness  and  recommend  changes  to  their  superiors. 

All  plans,  big  or  little,  must  be  periodically  evaluated,  with  the 
assistance  of  those  who  use  them,  in  order  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  and  possible  need  for  modification.  In  helping  to 
develop  and  revise  plans,  they  become  more  acceptable  to  those 
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who  use  them.  Change  is  constant.  Laws,  policies,  and  personnel 
continually  change.  Plans  must  be  periodicall)  modified  to  take 
Into  account  these  changes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PATROL  FORCE 

An  alert  and  progressive  police  administrator  will  distribute 
his  patrol  personnel  in  a  selective  manner.  That  is.  he  will  assign 
available  manpower  In  area,  time  of  day,  day  of  week,  and  season 
of  the  year  according  to  the  relative  need  for  their  sen  ices.  Stated 
in  another  way,  he  will  assign  his  available  patrol  personnel  on  a 
"proportionate  need"  basis.  The  area  or  time  of  day  which  pre- 
sents 25 '  'c  of  the  problem  will  be  assigned  approximately  25'  <  ol 
the  officers.  An  equal  number  of  officers  will  not  be  assigned  on 
each  shift  around  the  clock. 

Distribution  of  patrolmen  chronologically  and  geographically 
is  intended  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives:  to  obtain 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  police  objectives;  to 
equalize  the  work  load  of  officers  in  the  field;  to  equalize  and 
minimize  response  time  to  radio  calls;  to  make  easier  the  evalua- 
tion of  patrolman  performance;  to  improve  crime  reporting 
procedures;  and  to  prevent  an  area  from  being  denied  police 
protection  at  any  time. 

The  progressive  patrol  administrator  will  distribute  his  per- 
sonnel on  the  basis  of  criteria  (called  for  services,  crimes,  etc.) 
which  is  carefully  selected  with  regard  to  the  characteristics  of 
his  community  and  not  on  the  basis  of  criteria  used  by  other 
communities. 

The  first  step  in  distributing  patrolmen  is  to  determine  the  total 
patrol  force  available.  This  is  done  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
number  of  patrolmen  the  number  who  are  on  "fixed  posts'  such 
as  desk  officers,  jailers,  parking  control,  etc. 

Statistical  analysis  is  then  made  of  the  criteria  selected  by  time 
of  occurrence.  Based  on  this  analvsis  of  criteria  by  hour  of  the 
day,  hours  for  changes  of  shifts  are  selected.  After  shift  hours 
have  been  selected  the  criteria  used  (  calls.  Part  I  Crimes,  Part  11 
Offenses,  arrests,  etc.)  must  be  related  proportionally.  In  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  the  criteria  used  which  occurs  on  each 
of  the  shifts  must  be  determined.   The   number  of   patrolmen 
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available  during  the  24-hour  period  are  then  distributed  in  this 
same  ratio.  Occasionally,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  provide 
overlapping  shifts  to  provide  additional  coverage  during  the 
hours  of  greatest  police  activity. 

After  the  number  of  patrolmen  for  each  shift  have  been  de- 
termined, the  division  of  the  total  area  into  districts  is  begun. 
Usually  the  same  time  criteria  (calls,  crimes,  arrests,  etc.)  are 
used;  but  to  these  are  added  area  factors  ( miles  of  streets,  popu- 
lation, geographical  barriers,  etc.).  It  will  be  obvious  that  with 
different  numbers  of  patrolmen  on  each  shift  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  districts  for  each  shift.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  more  than  one  set  of  districts  for  each  shift 
due  to  the  varying  number  of  patrolmen  who  will  be  available 
each  day  of  the  week.  A  varying  number  of  patrolmen  will  be 
available  each  dav  of  the  week  because  they  will  have  been  as- 
signed days  off  based  on  the  relative  need  for  police  service  each 
day  of  the  week  and  because  of  other  fluctuations  in  numbers  of 
personnel  present  as  a  result  of  vacations,  sick  days,  court  duty, 
etc.  The  use  of  census  tracts  that  have  been  divided  into  small, 
numbered  reporting  districts  or  a  permanent  grid  system  will 
facilitate  manipulation  of  criteria  statistics  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  appropriate  beat  or  district  plans. 

SUPERVISION  IN  PATROL 

Planning  for  the  adequate  supervision  of  his  patrol  force  is  a 
major  responsibilitv  of  the  police  administrator.  Supervision  con- 
sists of  three  main  tasks:  to  organize,  to  delegate,  and  to  oversee. 
Everv  supervisory  responsibilitv  can  be  classified  under  one  of 
these  three  main  headings. 

Police  supervisors  have  great  responsibility  for  training  and 
discipline.  The  sergeant's  responsibility  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood to  include  the  training  of  officers  responsible  to  him.  All 
appropriate  forms  of  training  will  be  utilized.  Among  these  forms 
of  training  will  be  roll  call  training;  personal  instruction;  show- 
ups;  formal  department  training  programs;  participation  in  "area" 
or  "zone"  training  programs;  and  the  encouragement  of  officers  to 
participate  in  formal  college  educational  programs. 

Training  is  closely  related  to  the  positive  aspects  of  discipline. 
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The  sergeant  is  in  the  best  position  to  observe  the  work  and  con- 
duct of  his  patrolmen.  Machinery  should  be  provided  so  that  the 
sergeant  can  easily  reduce  these  observations  to  writing  in  order 
that  the  information  will  be  available  lor  purposes  of  rating, 
promotion,  assignment,  training,  or  discipline.  For  these  purposes 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  sergeant  make  frequent  contacts 
with  his  patrolmen  in  the  field.  The  authors  are  convinced  that  a 
police  department  in  which  the  sergeants  spend  all  of  their  time 
at  the  station,  with  no  supervision  in  the  field,  will  be  an  ineffi- 
cient organization. 

A  prerequisite  to  good  discipline  is  the  existence  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  known  by  the  officers.  These  rules  and 
regulations  should  be  in  writing,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a 
manual  available  to  all  personnel.  Most  violations  of  rules  and 
regulations  can  be  handled  by  the  sergeant  with  a  reprimand. 
Repeated  offenses  call  for  action;  action  of  increased  severity  and 
from  higher  in  the  organization. 

Inspection  is  one  of  the  most  effective  techniques  of  supervision. 
Inspections  can  be  made  of  the  patrolmen  themselves  or  of  their 
work  (condition  of  their  beat,  quality  of  reports,  quantity  and 
quality  of  police  activity,  etc.).  Inspections  can  be  formal  or  in- 
formal, announced  or  unannounced. 

Despite  their  admitted  weaknesses,  performance  ratings  can  be 
an  important  aid  in  police  personnel  supervision.  The  particular 
rating  form  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  is  the  training  and  rating 
of  the  raters  themselves.  Rating  should  be  done  by  the  lowest 
supervisor  having  adequate  knowledge  of  the  performance  of  the 
person  being  rated.  Each  person  should  be  rated  in  relation  to  the 
job  to  which  he  is  assigned  and  the  rating  should  be  based  on 
facts,  not  opinion.  Rating  reports  for  promotional  examinations 
should  be  different  from  the  standard  rating  forms.  Different 
factors  should  be  used  because  lor  promotion  the  candidate  is 
being  rated  not  on  the  particular  job  he  is  doing  but  on  his  leader- 
ship potential  and  other  factors  which  indicate  success  in  the 
position  to  which  promotion  is  sought.  Ratings  for  promotions 
should  not  normally  be  made  by  officers  in  the  rank  to  which  the 
candidate  aspires. 

Many  special  supervisory  problems  which  will  arise  in  police 
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Formal   inspections   tend   to   increase  morale   as   well   as   improve   officers 
appearance.   (Photo  courtesy  Riverside  County,  California  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. ) 


patrol  shoold  be  anticipated  by  the  administrator  and  steps  taken 
in  advance  to  avoid,  solve,  or  at  least  reduce  these  problems. 
Among  these  problems  are:  influences  of  informal  organization; 
unnecessary  use  of  sick  time;  cars  coming  in  from  the  field  too 
early;  unauthorized  follow-up  at  location  of  incidents;  missing 
radio  calls,  reluctance  to  make  reports,  substandard  quality  and 
quantity  of  work. 

In  assigning  patrolmen  to  shifts,  the  patrol  administrator  must 
decide  among  the  seniority  plan,  the  rotation  plan,  the  watch 
preference  plan,  or  some  modification  or  combination  of  these 
plans.  He  must  decide  how  long  to  require  an  officer  to  remain  on 
a  given  shift  and  how  long  to  permit  him  to  remain. 

The  administrator  must  also  determine  the  hours  of  work  of 
supervisors,  who  is  to  do  the  necessarv  paper  work,  and  whether 
or  not  production  records  of  the  patrolmen  are  to  be  posted  for 
others  to  see. 
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REPORTING  IN  PATROL 

The  need  for  good  patrol  reporting  and  record  keeping  is 
brought  about  by  the  frailty  of  human  memor)  and  the  need  not 
only  of  efficient  investigation  and  accurate  presentation  in  court, 
hut  also  by  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  record  of  past  needs  for 
police  services  with  which  to  predict  the  volume,  locations,  and 
times  of  occurrence  of  future  needs  for  police  service.  An  object  ive 
evaluation  of  future  needs  for  manpower,  equipment,  etc.,  can 
only  be  made  on  predictions  of  future  needs  for  police  service, 
which  in  turn  must  be  based  on  recorded  past  experiences  and 
present  situations. 

Much  police  action  never  results  in  the  making  of  formalized 
reports,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  a  need  to  arrange  for  the 
recording  of  all  incidents  which  are  not  the  subject  of  a  formal- 
ized report.  In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  efficient 
methods  of  taking  formalized  crime  and  incident  reports  at  the 
station  and  in  the  field.  Techniques  must  be  devised  to  simplify 
activity  reporting  and  facilitate  the  preparation  of  summary  re- 
ports. 

Station  Activity  Reporting:  Most  requests  for  police  service 
come  into  the  station  bv  telephone  or  in  person.  Records  must  be 
designed  to  receive  this  information  and  transmit  it  to  officers  in 
the  field.  Telephone  call  slips  are  a  common  and  simple  record 
form  used  to  record  minimum  information  when  a  call  is  first 
received.  When  used,  call  slips  should  be  made  on  even  tele- 
phone call  or  counter  contact  which  involves  a  request  for  police 
service.  At  a  later  time,  when  station  activity  permits,  information 
from  the  call  slip  should  be  entered  on  the  station  activity  log  or 
on  case  sheets,  whichever  are  used. 

The  Station  Log  is  a  chronological  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
station.  Basic  information  on  incidents  requiring  patrol  action  is 
noted  on  the  log;  and  if  a  formal  report  is  taken,  the  file  number 
is  noted.  The  logs  are  usually  numbered  serially.  The  log  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  insuring  proper  follow-up  by  succeeding 
shifts.  Bv  the  use  of  carbons  or  duplicating  masters,  as  main 
copies  of  the  log  can  be  made  as  are  considered  desirable. 
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Most  departments  do  not  record  on  the  log  all  information 
from  the  call  slips.  The  decision  as  to  what  type  of  incidents  are  to 
be  entered  on  the  log,  or  just  left  on  the  call  slip,  must  be  made  by 
each  agency. 

Case  sheets  are  an  alternative  to  the  station  log.  The  case  sheet, 
which  may  be  a  5  x  8  inch  card,  contains  marked  spaces  for  in- 
formation desired.  They  are  assigned  serial  numbers  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  same  number  later  assigned  to  a  formal  report 
taken  in  the  field  on  the  same  matter.  Most  departments  will  find 
it  more  desirable  to  use  a  combination  of  call  slips  and  a  station 
log  rather  than  the  more  detailed  case  sheets  with  their  consider- 
able amount  of  duplication  of  information. 

The  communication  or  radio  log  is  a  continuous  chronological 
series  of  entries  briefly  covering  the  subject  of  each  radio  broad- 
cast. The  keeping  of  this  log  is  required  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  New  techniques  have  been  developed 
for  keeping  this  log  on  a  continuous  recording  or  voice  actuated 
tape. 

The  Central  Complaint  Board:  In  larger  departments  having 
more  than  one  station,  telephone  requests  for  police  service  usu- 
ally come  in  to  a  central  complaint  board.  From  this  central  loca- 
tion, the  requests  are  transmitted  by  radio  directly  to  the  cars  in 
the  field.  Under  these  circumstances,  provision  must  be  made  for 
maintenance  of  duplicate  records  of  the  communications  at  the 
district  stations.  This  is  most  often  done  by  the  desk  officer  moni- 
toring calls,  and  from  these  calls  and  other  communications  com- 
ing directly  to  the  station,  preparing  the  station  log. 

Individual  Patrolman  Activity  Records:  Since  a  large  part  of 
the  activitv  of  patrolmen  arises  from  their  own  observations  in  the 
field,  some  of  which  never  come  to  the  attention  of  station  person- 
nel, it  is  necessarv  for  them  to  use  some  sort  of  reporting  device. 
Several  have  been  developed.  Probably  the  most  common  is  the 
Patrolman's  Log,  sometimes  called  a  Work  Sheet  or  Officer's  Daily 
Report.  This  form  is  usually  designed  so  that  a  brief  but  complete 
record  of  the  officer's  activities  for  a  given  tour  of  duty  are 
recorded.  These  forms  vary  from  those  which  are  very  simple  to 
those  which  are  extremely  complicated. 

One  alternative  to  the  patrolman's  log  which  has  been  devel- 
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oped  for  departments  having  access  to  electronic  data  processing 
is  Mark  Sense  Reporting.  Under  this  system  tin  patrolman  is 
furnished  a  series  of  IBM  cards  which  he  marks  with  an  electro- 
graphic  pencil.  These  cards  contain  all  information  found  on  the 
old  logs  and  when  run  through  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment provide  quickly  all  of  the  information  which  under  the  old 
system  must  be  laboriously  extracted  In   clerks. 

Summary  Records:  In  order  to  effectively  carr\  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  patrol  force,  it  is  necessary  for  the  administrators  and 
supervisors  to  recognize  and  evaluate  police  problems  and  direct 
their  attention  toward  solutions.  Summary  reports  for  the  patrol 
force  are  usually  extracted  from  data  contained  in  the  patrolman's 
log  and  made  available  daily,  monthly,  or  annually.  Each  of  these 
summary  reports  lias  particular  values  and  uses. 

Operational  Records:  Vehicle  maintenance  records  are  essen- 
tial in  even  the  smallest  of  patrol  forces.  In  the  large  departments 
thev  can,  and  perhaps  should,  become  quite  involved.  Records  are 
necessary  not  only  to  determine  costs  of  operation  and  budgeting 
needs  but  also  to  fix  responsibility  for  mechanical  condition, 
physical  damage,  and  custody  of  related  supplies,  such  as  shot- 
guns, spotlights,  first-aid  kits,  etc. 

Detailed  equipment  records  must  be  kept  not  onlv  on  auto- 
mobiles but  on  all  police  equipment  if  the  efficiency  of  the  patrol 
force  is  to  be  maintained.  Adequate  control  over  all  stocks  and 
supplies  is  also  essential.  This  control  can  be  maintained  onl\ 
through  the  maintenance  of  adequate  records. 

Among  the  forms  most  frequently  used  bv  a  patrol  force  is  the 
arrest  report.  Although  most  agencies  todav  require  a  separate 
arrest  report  to  be  made  in  addition  to  crime  reports  and  a  pris- 
oner's propertv  report,  attention  should  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  multipurpose  forms  which  combine  reports  and 
eliminate  needless  duplication. 

Location  of  the  Report  Taking  Function:  Some  departments 
require  citizens  to  come  to  the  station  to  make  reports.  Although 
this  policy  has  certain  advantages  in  its  favor,  such  as  adding 
more  patrol  time  for  field  units,  discouraging  some  nuisance  re- 
ports, permitting  reports  to  be  taken  directly  on  a  typewriter,  and 
utilizing  officers  who  are  particularly  competent  in  this  kind  of 
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work,  it  also  has  some  outstanding  disadvantages.  Among  these 
disadvantages  are  the  occasional  need  for  prompt  follow-up  in- 
vestigation at  the  scene  and  the  obviously  poor  public  relations 
effect  of  inconveniencing  the  citizen  victim.  Under  any  policy 
there  will  be  some  types  of  reports  that,  by  their  very  nature,  must 
be  taken  in  the  field. 

Written  Reports:  Most  agencies  require  their  patrolmen  to  sub- 
mit written  reports  which  after  approval  by  a  supervisor  are  typed 
by  a  civilian  clerk.  A  lesser  number  require  the  patrolmen  to  type 
their  own  reports,  and  a  few  agencies  have  their  officers  use  a 
dictating  machine  from  which  a  typist  later  transcribes  the  report. 
Some  departments  are  experimenting  with  dictating  machines  in 
the  field,  and  some  give  the  information  directly  over  the  tele- 
phone to  a  typist.  Both  of  these  latter  techniques  permit  officers  to 
spend  more  time  on  actual  patrol  duties.  Another  possibility  is  to 
do  away  with  tvping  altogether  by  having  the  officers  print  re- 
ports in  the  field,  later  having  as  many  copies  as  are  necessary 
reproduced  with  a  copy  machine. 

Reports  must  be  approved  before  or  after  typing  or  both, 
depending  on  the  policv  established.  Who  approves  the  report  is 
another  policv  matter  that  must  be  settled  in  advance.  The 
decision  is  not  a  simple  one,  when  the  supervisor  who  authorized 
the  original  police  action  is  no  longer  on  duty  when  the  report  is 
written  or  transcribed. 

Patrol  Report  Design:  Thought  should  constantly  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  the  number  of  separate  reports  that 
must  be  taken  by  a  patrolman  on  an  individual  incident.  Report 
forms  should  have  some  logical  sequence  of  information  which 
must  be  consistent  among  the  report  forms  used  by  any  one 
agency.  Use  of  the  sequence  found  on  drivers'  licenses  and  auto- 
mobile registration  cards  is  recommended.  Spacing  of  lines  and 
the  size  of  spaces  should  be  carefully  selected  for  adequacy  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  will  be  used. 

Whether  a  given  patrol  agency  will  use  primarily  a  general 
report  form  for  most  all  purposes  or  specialized  forms  for  different 
offenses  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  the 
size  of  the  department,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  its  work, 
will  play  an  important  role.  As  is  usually  the  case  where  such 
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alternatives  are  practiced,  each  form  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  a  result  all  departments  tend  to  use  a  combina- 
tion of  the  general  and  specialized  forms  with  the  greatest  em- 
phasis on  one  or  the  other. 

COMMUNICATIONS  IN  PATROL 

The  patrol  administrator  will  find  that  he  must  rely  constantly 
on  communication  devices  of  many  kinds.  In  fact,  no  other  phase 
of  poliee  patrol  is  developing  as  rapidly  as  is  communications. 
Although  communications  problems  are  involved  in  every  effort 
to  transmit  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  one  person  to  the  mind  of 
another,  it  is  with  the  tools  or  devices  of  communication  that  the 
patrol  administrator  will  be  most  often  concerned;  for  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  communication  from  the  station  to  the  field 
and  from  field  units  to  the  station  and  other  field  units. 

Police  patrol  communication  systems  have  evolved  from  the  use 
of  the  gun,  night  stick,  whistle,  bells  and  voice  to  the  use  of 
modern  two-  and  three-way  frequency  modulated  radio,  elec- 
tronic recall  systems,  the  telephone,  and  more  recently  miniatur- 
ized radio  equipment.  Supplementing  these  devices  are  interstate 
teletvpe  svstems,  intercity  radio  networks,  facsimile  broadcast, 
closed  circuit  television,  infrared  or  capacitance  burglar  alarms 
and  intercom  svstems  at  headquarters. 

Non-Radio  Communications:  A  telephone  system  of  some  kind 
is  essential  in  all  police  departments  because  radio  cannot  carry 
the  burden  of  long  conversation  or  make  the  many  connections 
necessary  to  establish  two-way  communications  between  officers 
in  the  field  and  the  many  persons  and  agencies  with  which  they 
must  deal. 

Whether  call  boxes  (Gamewell  boxes)  or  public  telephones  will 
be  used,  or  some  combination  of  these,  will  depend  on  many 
factors.  Among  these  factors  are:  area  to  be  patrolled,  geographi- 
cal features,  type  of  area,  and  density  of  population.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  fixed-point  traffic  men  or  foot-patrolmen,  or  if  emer- 
gency communication  is  needed,  as  on  a  freewa)  or  parkw  a\ . 
then  call  boxes  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  Where  these  I  actors 
do  not  enter  the  picture  to  any  considerable  extent;  then  a  great 
deal  of  monev  can  be  saved  by  utilizing  pay  phones  which  are 
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The   call   box  provides   a   convenient   means   of  communication   with    the 

station.  Here  a  male-female  patrol  team  check  their  station   for  assignment. 

(Photo  courtesy  Los  Angeles,  California  Police  Department.) 

achieving  high  density  in  heavily  populated  areas.  In  most  cities 
call  boxes  are  being  used  less  and  less  and  will  soon  be  of  histori- 
cal interest  only. 

Recall  systems,  which  have  improved  considerably  in  the  last 
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several  years,  have  a  definite  place  in  a  patrol  communication 
system.  Replacing  the  old  fixed-point  lights  and  horns  we  have 
today  radio  activated  lights,  horns  and  public  address  systems  on 
the  patrol  ears.  When  the  officer  is  away  from  his  ear,  as  on  a  call, 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  constant  contact  with  head- 
quarters through  the  use  of  miniaturized  radio  sending  and 
receiving  sets. 

The  communication  center  at  headquarters  should  be  as  close 
to  the  records  unit  as  possible.  Although  most  departments  find 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  second  person  at  headquarters,  one  of 
these  may  be  a  woman,  and  in  the  smaller  departments  it  is 
possible  for  one  desk  officer  to  handle  all  headquarters  communi- 
cation functions  as  well  as  other  station  duties. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  auxiliary  transmission  locations 
and  auxiliary  power  supply  for  emergency  situations.  Telephone 
and  teletypewriter  s\  stems  must  be  frequently  surveyed  to  deter- 
mine their  adequacy.  Direct  trunk  lines  should  be  provided  to 
frequentlv  called  locations. 

A  record  of  all  calls  put  out  over  the  air  must  be  made  and  kept 
for  a  period  of  one  year  as  required  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  This  may  be  a  written  record  or  an  electronic 
record  of  the  broadcast. 

Smaller  departments  should  explore  the  desirability  of  coopera- 
tive broadcasting  arrangements  with  neighboring  poliee  agencies. 

It  is  electronically  possible  for  a  telephone  complaint  to  be  sent 
out  directlv  over  the  radio  by  a  telephone  "patch"  through  to  the 
transmitter.  The  complainant  on  the  phone  could  talk  directly  to 
the  officer  in  the  vehicle.  Also  there  has  been  a  burglar  alarm 
developed  that  would  send  out  a  coded  signal  directly  to  the 
radio  cars.  Broadcasting  of  a  radio  signal  without  a  dispatcher 
present,  however,  will  not  be  permitted,  at  least  to  date,  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Radio  Communications:  Very  few  poliee  agencies  are  equipped 
with  only  one-way  radio  today;  most  have  two-way  or  three-wa) 
systems.  Where  two  or  more  transmitters  are  on  the  same  fre- 
quency, it  is  known  as  a  simplex  system.  When  one  transmitter 
operates  on  a  given  frequency  and  another  on  a  different  fre- 
quency, it  is  called  a  duplex  system.  A  three-way  system  is  where 
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messages  can  be  transmitted  from  car  to  car  as  well  as  from  head- 
quarters to  car  and  car  to  headquarters.  Most  police  departments 
utilize  simplex  systems  and  share  their  assigned  frequency  with 
adjacent  police  departments.  There  is  another  system  known  as  a 
triplex  system.  In  this  system  the  mobile  transmitter  may  be 
switched  to  a  second  frequency  for  transmission  to  selected 
mobile  units  or  officers  equipped  with  "walkie-talkies"  that  will 
not  be  heard  by  other  units  or  by  persons  listening  to  the  regular 
police  broadcasting  band. 

The  simplex  system  provides  a  three-way  radio  system  at  least 
expense.  Simplex  is  used  successfully  by  cities  of  up  to  150,000 
population.  Where  cities  adjacent  to  each  other  share  the  same 
simplex  frequency,  cooperation  and  coordination  are  possible.  It 
is  the  logical  choice  for  most  departments.  The  more  frequencies 
available  to  a  specific  department,  the  greater  will  be  that  depart- 
ment's use  of  radio  communication. 

Before  any  radio-communication  system  is  installed,  adequate 
studies  should  be  made.  Highly  qualified  public  and  private 
agencies  are  available  to  make  these  studies. 

There  are  three  ways  to  acquire  radio  communication  equip- 
ment: purchase,  lease,  or  service  contract  with  a  public  utility 
such  as  a  telephone  company.  A  decision  as  to  the  method  to  be 
employed  must  be  preceded  by  adequate  studies  of  cost,  mainte- 
nance and  reliability. 

With  the  constant  development  of  new  techniques  of  sub- 
miniaturization  new  and  more  reliable  radio  equipment  will  be 
available.  It  is  now  possible  to  furnish  each  patrolman  with  a 
one-way  radio  small  enough  to  place  in  the  pocket  of  his  shirt. 
Although  these  radios  are  not  yet  fool  proof,  they  will  allow  the 
foot  beat  officer  to  be  in  contact  with  headquarters.  When  leaving 
the  patrol  car  the  officer  can  turn  on  his  receiver  and  be  in  contact 
with  the  dispatcher  while  answering  a  complaint  call  or  taking  a 
report.  This  device  could  entirely  replace  the  use  of  visual  and 
audible  recall  systems.  A  two-way  radio  to  be  carried  in  the  shirt 
pocket  is  just  around  the  corner.  At  present  there  are  available 
transmitters  and  receivers,  each  as  small  as  a  hearing  aid  ampli- 
fier. The  walkie-talkie  and  brief  case  radio  units  will  become 
pocket  receivers.  An  electronic  firm  has  announced  the  develop- 
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Transistorized   belt   radio   receiver   permits    foot   patrol    officers    to   receive 

radio  call  assignments  as  well  as  providing  a  constant  recall  device.    (Photo 

courtesy   Bakersfield,  California,  Police   Department.) 

ment  of  a  process  for  reducing  in  size  by  a  ratio  of  50  to  1  exist- 
ing miniaturized  circuits.  By  1965  or  1970  electronic  circuits  or 
sub-assemblies  will  consist  of  electrical  resistance  and  capaci- 
tance sprayed  on  a  solid  block  of  material.  The  "Dick-Tracy  Two- 
Way  Wrist  Watch   Radio"  will  then  be  a  reality. 
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In  smaller  departments,  as  mobile  telephones  become  more 
commonplace  in  automobiles,  the  use  of  the  telephone  for  receiv- 
ing complaints  directly  from  citizens  by  a  supervisor  in  a  car  will 
allow  small  police  departments  to  close  their  offices  during  the 
early  morning  watch.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  two-way 
use  of  television  will  be  utilized  for  police  communications.  One- 
way  communication  by  television  to  a  vehicle  is  possible  presently 
if  high  power  is  used.  The  one-way  television  system  could 
transmit  pictures  of  suspects,  records  of  arrest  or  other  informa- 
tion to  the  field  unit.  The  use  of  closed  circuit  wired  television  be- 
tween departments  or  within  a  department  has  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities. The  assignment  of  new  channels  for  use  of  detective 
units  or  other  specialized  units  will  provide  a  private  channel  for 
special  purposes  such  as  surveillance,  coordination  of  raids  and 
for  recording  of  conversations. 

The  limit  of  electronics  and  communications  use  in  combating 
crime  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  imagination.  However,  the 
police  radio  unit  equipped  with  a  reliable  transmitter  and  receiver 
will  still  be  the  backbone  of  the  patrol  force. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  PATROL 

The  equipment  available  to  the  American  police  patrol  ad- 
ministrator is  varied  and  extensive.  Danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  he  will  rely  too  extensively  on  this  equipment  to  the  detri- 
ment of  administrative  and  investigative  techniques. 

American  police  are  mechanized  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  administrator  must  select  from 
among  a  wide  arrav  of  vehicles  the  kinds  that  best  suit  the 
particular  needs  of  his  department.  He  must  then  decide  how 
each  vehicle  is  to  be  owned  and  equipped. 

Three  major  svstems  of  patrol  vehicle  ownership  exist  in  the 
United  States  today:  agency  ownership,  lease  from  private  firm, 
and  individual  officer  ownership.  In  the  past  and  probably  even 
today  agency  ownership  has  been  most  prevalent  but  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  the  leasing  of  patrol  vehicles.  -In- 
dividual officer  ownership  is  by  far  the  least  prevalent  form  but  it 
may  be  the  best  form  for  a  given  police  agency. 

The  age  of  the  police  motorcycle  would  seem  to  be  passing. 
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Their  only  legitimate  use  today  is  apparently  in  highly  congested 
areas  where  police  automobiles  can  move  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Even  the  three-wheel  motorcycles  appear  destined  to  be 
replaced  by  compact  cars,  jeeps  and  enclosed  cab  motor  scooters. 

A  decision  as  to  what  will  be  mounted  on  or  carried  in  the 
patrol  car  will  take  considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  the  police 
administrator.  Among  decisions  to  be  made  are  those  concerning 
the  following:  emergency  warning  equipment,  safety  equipment, 
auxiliary  equipment  including  spotlights,  heaters,  portable  writ- 
ing desks,  and  radio  equipment. 

Decisions  must  be  made  concerning  the  methods  of  purchase, 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  patrolmen's  uniforms  and  other 
personal  equipment;  materials,  stvle  and  color  of  uniforms  must 
be  decided  upon.  Leather  equipment  and  its  attached  accessories 
must  be  selected  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  kinds  of  headgear  weighed. 

A  decision  must  be  made  as  to  the  type  and  caliber  of  the  side- 
arms  patrolmen  are  to  carry.  Regardless  of  the  kind  selected,  it 
should   be   standardized   throughout   any  one   department. 

Some  supplementary  armament  will  be  found  desirable.  In 
this  supplementary  armament  will  doubtless  be  the  shotgun 
loaded  with  "00"  buckshot.  Whether  it  is  carried  in  plain  sight 
beside  the  patrolman,  in  the  trunk  of  the  car,  or  kept  at  the  sta- 
tion, is  a  decision  that  must  be  made  by  the  police  administrator. 
The  desirability  of  rifles  in  a  given  police  agencv  must  be  deter- 
mined and  the  type  selected.  Tear  gas  is  a  "must"  in  a  modern 
police  agency.  Other  items  to  be  considered  and  possiblv  selected 
are:  night  sticks  or  batons;  saps;  handcuffs  or  other  restraining 
devices;  and  armored  vests. 

THE  PATROL  STATION 

The  police  or  district  station  is  the  heart  of  the  patrol  operation. 
Its  strategic  location  and  proper  design  are  of  great  importance 
and  consequently  of  major  concern  to  the  police  administrator 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  control  or  even  substantially 
influence  decisions  concerning  these  matters. 

Extensive  planning  and  research  must  precede  selection  of  a 
site  and  the  design  and  construction  of  the  building.  Desirable 
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features  must  be  enumerated  and  then  incorporated  into  the  site 
and  building  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Undesirable  fea- 
tures should  be  listed  and  every  effort  made  to  avoid  them. 

Design  of  the  building  can  materially  affect  the  number  of 
personnel  required  to  operate  it.  This  number  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  in  order  to  assign  to  the  field  as  many  officers  as  pos- 
sible. Duty  statements  for  all  station  personnel  should  be  pre- 
pared and  published. 

PATROL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Last,  but  by  no  means  of  least  importance,  the  good  police 
patrol  administrator  will  realize  that  how  police  work  is  done  is  as 
important,  if  not  more  important,  than  what  police  work  is  done. 

In  America  the  police  work  for  the  people  and  consequently  the 
support  of  the  people  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  police  are  to 
successfully  carry  out  their  assigned  tasks.  Not  only  is  their  suc- 
cessful enforcement  of  the  law  dependent  upon  public  support 
but  so  also  are  their  working  conditions. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  chief  and  other  administrative  officers 
work  to  improve  police  public  relations,  or  how  efficient  and  hard 
working  a  public  relations  unit  is  created,  unless  the  individual 
patrolmen  themselves  do  a  good  job  of  "selling  themselves"  and 
their  department,  public  relations  will  not  be  good.  Although 
there  are  other  influences  involved,  the  police  themselves  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  public  attitudes.  Good 
public  relations  involve  far  more  than  saying — they  involve  doing. 
It  is  the  policeman  out  on  his  beat,  the  police  officer  in  a  radio 
car  or  on  a  motorcycle,  and  the  desk  officer  or  jailer  in  the  station 
who  make  friends  or  enemies  for  the  department,  and  the  best 
selling  job  will  be  done  bv  policemen  efficientlv  and  courteously 
performing  their  police  duties. 

Patrol  administrators  must,  therefore,  develop  procedures  and 
techniques  to  insure  favorable  contacts  between  individual 
patrolmen  and  citizens  and  implement  them  through  training, 
orders,  and  manuals.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  patrolman 
will,  on  his  own  volition,  develop  favorable  public  relations  tech- 
niques. 

Patrolmen  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  to  their  personal  ad- 
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Vantage  to  build  and  maintain  good  public  relations;  that  good 
public  relations  is  good  business  and  their  business. 

RESEARCH  IN  PATROL 

The  cost  of  police  service  in  America  continues  to  rise.  How 
long  will  citizens  continue,  without  rebellion,  to  dig  deeper  and 
deeper  into  their  pocketbooks  to  support  a  growing  army  of 
police?  We  hasten  to  agree  that  under  existing  conditions  they 
are  sorely  needed  in  increasing  numbers.  The  perplexing  question 
is,  regardless  of  need,  how  long  will  the  public  continue  to  provide 
them  and  pav  the  bill?  More  hopeful  questions  are:  What  services 
have  been  handed  to  or  assumed  by  the  police  patrol  function 
which  can  be  eliminated;  and  how  can  the  fundamental  police 
patrol  function  be  improved  upon  and  made  more  efficient?  We 
must  examine  the  tasks  now  performed  by  the  patrol  force, 
compare  them  with  objectives  of  the  police  service  and  make 
major  adjustments  where  indicated. 

Patrol  has  changed  little  in  the  past  five  hundred  years.  The 
patrolmen  of  today  max  have  exchanged  a  two  hundred  horse- 
power automobile  for  the  halberd  and  lantern  of  his  forebearers, 
vet  the  basic  task  remains  the  same:  to,  by  his  presence  on  the 
street,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  crime  or  failing  that,  apprehend 
the  criminal  and  bring  him  to  justice.  Has  the  patrol  function  kept 
pace  with  changes  in  society?  Has  it  outgrown  its  purpose,  and 
degenerated  to  the  level  of  a  public  service  agency?  Does  patrol 
really  prevent  crime  on  our  streets,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

In  business  and  industry  it  is  generally  agreed  that  under  a 
given  set  of  circumstances  there  is  a  "one  best  way"  to  do  a  job. 
Because  a  social  situation's  circumstances  are  seldom  constant, 
we  must  be  slow  to  argue  for  a  certain  procedure  as  the  one  best 
way;  however,  we  should  find  a  "few  best  ways"  and  then  try  by 
experimentation  to  determine  from  among  these  the  "one  best 
way"  that  best  fits  the  circumstances  of  a  given  police  department. 

Prevention-Factor  a  Myth?  Does  patrol  really  prevent  crime, 
and  if  so,  to  what  degree?  Most  police  administrators  are  quick  to 
claim  that  it  does,  but  studies  which  could  establish  the  role  of 
patrol  in  crime  repression  or  prevention  are  almost  non-existent. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  persons  would  feel  less  opportunity 
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to  commit  crimes  with  uniformed  patrolmen  on  the  streets.  But  is 
this  a  fact?  Would  the  number  of  crimes  committed  be  reduced 
if  the  patrol  function  were  severely  reduced  and  great  numbers  of 
patrolmen  placed  in  investigative  positions?  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  unknown;  vet  the  proposition  poses  an  interesting  ques- 
tion for  the  criminologist:  which  is  the  greater  crime  determent, 
effective  prevention  or  aggressive  and  effective  prosecution? 

The  answer  probably  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Where  is  the  police  administrator  with  the  courage  and 
objectivity  to  conduct  a  controlled  scientific  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  proper  role  for  patrol?  Many  of  our  larger  police 
departments  now  have  "Task  Forces"  or  "Special  Enforcement 
Details"  assigned  to  their  patrol  force.  Which  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  the  first  to  conduct  a  scientific,  controlled  experi- 
ment in  patrol  crime  suppression  by  the  use  of  these  units  in  a 
measurable  district?  Which  department  in  conducting  such  an 
experiment  will  seek  the  aid  of  a  local  college  or  university  to 
insure  the  unbiased  accuracy  of  the  project  and  the  publication 
of  results? 

Traffic  Enforcement — A  Police  Function?  Since  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  traffic  law  enforcement  has  been  considered  the 
responsibilitv  of  the  patrolman.  Many  authorities  feel  that  this 
one  phase  of  law  enforcement  is  a  greater  block  to  favorable 
police-public  relations  than  all  the  others  combined.  Does  not  the 
average  American  think  "Traffic  Cop"  whenever  he  sees  the 
uniformed  patrolman? 

The  great  majority  of  traffic  violators  are  ordinal)  citizens  who 
are  never  involved  in  actual  criminal  acts.  The  traffic  citation 
represents  a  financial  loss  to  the  violator,  which  combined  with 
the  chagrin  of  apprehension,  loss  of  time  at  work  to  attend  court, 
and  the  knowledge  that  others  commit  the  same  act  and  are  not 
caught,  tends  to  cause  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  public  to- 
ward the  police. 

Some  police  officials  believe  that  this  resentment  is  often  re- 
flected in  other  more  serious  dealings  with  the  public  involving 
criminal  investigations.  Others  feel  that  when  police  are  involved 
in  traffic  law  enforcement,  the  ever  present  opportunity  for  brib- 
ery or  corruption  tends  to  adverselv  affect  public  opinion.  Still 
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others  comment  on  the  employment  level  of  traffic  officers,  and 
ask:  "Does  it  require  the  same  caliber  officer  to  issue  traffic  and 
parking  citations  as  is  required  to  investigate  crimes,  arrest  crimi- 
nals, etc.?" 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  question:  Is  the  enforcement  ol 
traffic  laws  a  proper  function  for  the  patrol  force  of  a  police  de- 
partment? Again,  the  answer  is  elusive.  We  are  conditioned  to 
police  traffic  law  enforcement  by  almost  a  half  century  of  tradi- 
tion. Which  police  department  will  foster  the  organization  of  a 
separate  city  traffic  regulation  unit,  staffed  by  less  qualified  and 
less  expensive  employees?  The  experiment  should  prove  interest- 
ing, and  may  very  well  reveal  that  traffic  enforcement  is  a  police 
function.  The  conducting  of  the  experiment  would,  however, 
give  us  a  more  objective  reason  to  continue  police  traffic  enforce- 
ment than  the  present  reason  which  seems  to  be  "we  have  always 
done  it  that  way." 

Miscellaneous  Services— A  Patrol  Function?  The  patrol  force 
has  constantly  attempted  to  increase  its  service  to  the  public.  No 
new  duty  is  suggested  that  the  patrol  commander  does  not  at- 
tempt to  satisfy.  The  acceptance  of  more  and  more  miscellaneous 
duties  by  the  patrol  force  has,  over  the  years,  reduced  its  ef- 
fectiveness. The  willingness  to  accept  additional  responsibility 
is  most  admirable;  yet  it  must  be  observed  that  once  added,  a 
duty  is  rarely  removed.  The  time  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
non-police  tasks  on  the  part  of  today's  patrolman,  in  some  areas, 
is  so  great  that  it  almost  defies  measurement.  A  few  of  the  tasks 
which  are  considered  patrol  responsibility  throughout  the  nation 
are  listed  below: 

Dog  Bites  Turn  <  >i'f  Water  in  Parks 

Raise  and  Lower  Flag  Lost-Found  Property 

Animal  Regulation  Dead  Animals 

Weather  Reporting  Kin-  Reports 

Sick  Persons  Transporting  City  Property 

School  ( irossing  ( iuard  Bee  Swarms 

Verifying  Engine  Numbers  Recording  City  Property  Damage 

Should  these  minor,  menial  tasks  be  performed  by  the  patrol 
force?  Could  a  city  "service"  department  handle  them  just  as 
well,  with  less  expensive  employees?  What  community  will  be 
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the  first  to  establish  a  unit  to  assume  the  non-police  responsibili- 
ties of  the  patrol  force? 

Requirements  for  Patrolmen:  For  years  the  thinking  of  many 
police  administrators  has  been  that  the  patrolman  should  be  large 
enough  to  "command  respect,"  large  enough  to  subdue  the  ma- 
jority of  suspects  encountered,  and  of  a  uniformly  large  size 
to  be  attractive  in  parades,  inspections,  and  other  functions. 
Little  thought,  except  on  the  most  modern  police  departments, 
has  been  given  to  selecting  patrolmen  with  sufficient  education, 
intelligence,  morality,  and  alertness  to  "command  respect"  from 
the  public. 

The  majority  of  police  agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
have  set  a  minimum  height  requirement  of  5'8"  or  5'9".  Only  a 
very  few  departments  in  the  United  States  require  more  educa- 
tion than  high  school  graduation  or  an  above  average  I.Q.,  how- 
ever, and  many  do  not  even  specify  these  requirements. 

The  nature  of  patrol  has  changed  greatly  in  recent  years.  In- 
creased patrol  coverage,  improved  communications,  in-service 
judo  training,  and  physical  conditioning  may  have  made  the  con- 
cept of  the  big  patrolman  obsolete.  Should  we  re-examine  our 
physical  requirements  for  patrolmen?  Are  we  screening  out  poten- 
tially good  police  officers  because  of  an  artificial  measurement, 
which  may  be  obsolete?  Which  department  will  eliminate  its 
height  requirement,  except  for  height-weight  proportion,  and  re- 
cruit on  a  basis  of  brain  power  instead  of  muscle  power? 

Patrol  Records  Processing:  Many  a  patrol  commander  is  de- 
pendent on  his  unit's  "patrol  activities"  to  substantiate  budget 
requests,  deploy  manpower,  and  plan  for  future  events.  Surely 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  his  staff  must  laboriously  hand-tabu- 
late information  from  past  patrol  logs. 

Our  modern  society  is  rapidly  turning  to  electronic  data  proc- 
essing for  recorded  data.  Today  the  IBM  card  is  almost  as  com- 
monplace as  a  finger-print  card  in  the  large  modem  police  depart- 
ment. The  development  of  the  "Mark-Sense"  card  for  reporting 
patrol  activities  has  made  a  complete  summary  of  any  activity 
available  to  the  patrol  commander  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Can 
electronic  data  processing  of  patrol  records  be  developed  for  the 
small  police  department? 
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Patrol    records   processing,    where    possible,    should    be   adapted   to   modern 
electronic  data  processing  systems.   (Photo  courtesy  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Police  Department.  I 

In  virtually  every  community  some  private  or  public  agenc) 
uses  electronic  data  processing:  The  county  auditor,  a  public 
utility,  a  college,  or  a  large  private  business.  These  organiza- 
tions lease,  for  the  most  part,  the  equipment  they  use.  There  are 
many  hours  during  the  day  when   the  equipment  stands  idle. 
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Which  small  police  department  will  be  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  such  an  organization  to  utilize  their  data  processing 
equipment? 

WRITING  IN  PATROL 

And  now  we  come  to  a  sad  commentary  on  American  police 
service.  All  over  the  country  law  enforcement  agencies  for  years 
have  been  experimenting  with  various  patrol  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures. From  this  tremendous  volume  of  experimentation,  much 
of  value  has  been  learned,  possibly  placed  in  operation  in  the  local 
department  and  then  filed  away  in  some  police  administrator's 
desk  or  closet  without  any  effort  being  made  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge with  others.  Why  is  there  this  reluctance  to  share  police 
knowledge  with  other  policemen? 

Recent  research  by  E.  C.  Gabbard  showed  that  it  is  apparent 
that  police  literature  is  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  writing  and 
even  the  little  writing  which  does  appear  is  largely  of  a  "surface" 
nature,  while  the  number  of  serious  or  technical  items  which  see 
print  is  unfortunately  small.  Even  more  regrettable  is  the  fact  that 
law  enforcement  officers  write  barely  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
their  literature.  If  "civilians"  stopped  writing  for  policemen  to 
read,  police  journals  would  find  great  difficulty  in  filling  then- 
pages.  The  survey  also  showed  that,  when  policemen  do  write, 
they  write  largely  about  professionalization,  criminalistics,  train- 
ing and  equipment,  and  not  about  techniques  of  the  multitude 
of  functions  which  policemen  are  called  upon  to  perforin,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  patrol.  A  sad  commentary  on  American 
police  administrators  is  that  the  answer  so  often  given  by  police- 
men to  the  question  of  why  they  don't  write  is  that  they  are 
afraid  to  write;  afraid  that  statements  intended  as  constructive 
criticism  will  be  taken  as  "gripes"  or  that  the  writer  would  be 
considered  "dangerous"  because  he  "thinks  too  much." 

Dedicated  law  enforcement  officers  are  working  toward  pro- 
fessional status.  A  man  who  is  interested  in  his  profession  and 
is  anxious  to  raise  its  standards,  communicates  his  ideas  and  ex- 
periences to  others  in  his  field.  When  compared  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  field  of  bacteriology,  for  instance,  produces  over  17  au- 
thors for  each  author  produced  by  law  enforcement. 
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One  of  the  drawbacks  in  police  professionalism  is  that  policemen   do   not 

write.  New  techniques,  therefore,  are  often  not  available  to  other  agencies, 

until  they  discover  them  by  their  own   experimentation.    (Photo  courtesy 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department.) 

If  one  were  to  stop  and  consider  the  amount  of  time  a  single 
individual  needs  to  learn  a  certain  technique  and  then  multipl) 
this  by  the  number  of  officers  whose  performance  would  he  im- 
proved by  also  learning  this  technique,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  lack  of  interdepartmental  communication. 
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It  is  realized  that  all  techniques  cannot  be  learned  through 
reading,  but  even  a  few  would  increase  police  efficiency  tremen- 
dously when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  policemen  throughout 
the  country  who  would  read  about  them. 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  POLICE  PATROL 

The  authors  feel  that  they  cannot  conclude  this  text  without 
adding  their  voices  to  those  of  the  growing  number  of  writers, 
instructors,  and  officers  of  all  ranks,  in  a  plea  for  increased  ef- 
forts toward  professionalization  of  the  police  service. 

Before  one  can  intelligently  work  for  professional  status,  it  is 
necessarv  to  know  what  characteristics  identify  a  profession  and 
how  close  the  police  service  has  come  to  achieving  these  charac- 
teristics. Authorities  differ  as  to  some  of  these  traits  but  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  they  include  training,  certifi- 
cation, mobility,  and  a  Code  of  Ethics. 

In  the  traditional  professions,  such  as  Medicine,  Law  and 
Teaching,  there  is  a  recognized  body  of  information  which  the 
candidate  must  master  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  practice.  Next, 
the  candidate  must  be  issued  a  license  or  certificate  based  on 
standards  of  competency.  After  he  has  been  certified  as  being 
competent  he  is  free  to  accept  employment  or  establish  a  prac- 
tice anywhere  in  the  state  and  to  move  freely  from  one  place 
of  employment  to  another  as  the  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. While  practicing  his  profession,  he  is  governed  by  a  Code 
of  Ethics  to  which  he  has  subscribed  and  which  is  enforced  by 
his  fellow  professionals. 

To  what  extent  have  the  police  achieved  these  professional 
characteristics?  An  objective  appraisal  of  police  training  in 
America  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  our  progress  has 
been  spotty;  that  although  certain  areas  of  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  certain  departments  in  these  areas,  have  established 
rather  substantial  pre-service  or  recruit  training  requirements, 
other  areas  and  other  departments  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
often  putting  officers  in  the  field  with  little  or  no  training. 

A  movement  that  holds  considerable  promise  for  the  future 
of  police  selection  and  training  standards  is  illustrated  by  the 
California    Law    Enforcement    Standards    and    Training    Act, 
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passed  in  1959.  Under  this  Act  a  Commission  on  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training  was  established.  A  five  per  cent  penalty 
is  assessed  on  all  non-traffic  fines.  This  money  is  used  to  reim- 
burse cities  and  counties  lor  one  half  of  their  poliee  training 
costs,  providing  they  meet  minimum  selection  standards  for 
poliee  and  providing,  also,  that  the  training  curriculum  and 
facilities  are  approved  by  the  Commission.  At  the  present  time, 
selection  standards  are  minimum  and  the  approved  curriculum 
is  set  at  120  hours  of  specifically  required  subjects.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  which  appears  destined  to  spread  rapidly  to 
other  states. 

A  further  interesting  development,  which  may  materially  affect 
the  growing  professionalization  of  the  police  service,  is  the  Com- 
mission's current  interest  in  the  possibility  of  certificates  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  police  certificate  awarded  for  completion  of  an 
approved  recruit  training  course.  Under  consideration  are  an 
Intermediate  and  an  Advanced  Certificate,  each  of  which 
would  be  based  on  some  combination  of  education  and  experi- 
ence. The  uses  to  which  local  departments  could  put  these  certifi- 
cates are  stimulating  to  contemplate.  An  intermediate  certificate, 
for  instance,  might  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  taking  an  examina- 
tion for  Sergeant  or  Lieutenant  and  an  advanced  certificate  a 
prerequisite  to  an  examination  for  Captain  or  Chief. 

A  license  or  certificate  based  on  certain  standards  of  com- 
petency is  a  requirement  in  the  traditional  professions.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  considerable  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  police 
service.  Citizens  and  citv  officials  want  a  modern  well-trained 
police  department  but  often  they  do  not  want  an  outside  source 
to  set  qualifications  for  their  policemen.  As  Americans,  we  have 
traditionally  believed  strongly  in  local  autonomy. 

Through  extensive  public  education,  and  recently  by  state  law 
in  New  York,  this  provincial  attitude  is  being  broken  down  or 
circumvented.  In  1959  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  the 
Municipal  Police  Training  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  a 
Council  was  appointed  and  minimum  training  requirements  es- 
tablished. Under  this  system  of  mandated  training,  which  has 
long  been  advocated  by  progressive  police  administrators,  no 
person  may  become  a  policeman  in  the  State  of  New  York  with- 
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out  first  being  certified  by  the  Council  as  having  successfully 
completed  a  required  minimum  curriculum  of  eighty  hours  of 
specified  courses  in  a  training  school  approved  by  the  Council. 
At  this  time  the  number  of  required  hours  of  training  is  low  but 
the  New  York  Act  goes  a  step  further  than  the  California  Act 
in  that  the  training  is  mandatory,  whereas  in  California  it  is 
permissive  with  compliance  encouraged  through  financial  assist- 
ance. The  California  and  New  York  progress  in  police  training 
and  certification  are  being  watched  with  tremendous  interest  and 
their  examples  will  soon  be  followed  by  many  other  states. 


Taking  an  important  step  toward  police  professionalism,  an  officer  enters  a 

classroom    at   Los    Angeles    State    College.    (Photo    courtesy    Los    Angeles 

Countv  Sheriff's  Department. ) 
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It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  some  jurisdictions  arc  begin- 
ning to  require  of  their  police  candidates  formal  education  beyond 
the  traditional  high  school  requirement.  Berkeley,  California,  for 
instance,  has  just  announced  a  requirement  of  two  years  of  col- 
lege and  the  city  of  Walnut  Creek,  California,  now  requires  that 
their  police  applicants  be  college  graduates. 

The  third  characteristic  of  a  profession — that  the  professional 
may  move  freelv  from  city  to  city — meets  some  real  hurdles  in 
the  police  service.  Unfortunately,  public  sen  ice,  and  particularly 
police  service,  is  still  thought  of  by  some  citizens  as  being  a  form 
of  dole.  It  is  thought  by  these  persons  that  local  pay  should  be 
reserved  for  local  citizens.  A  second  hurdle  is  the  attitude  of  the 
less-well  qualified  members  of  local  police  agencies  that  they 
do  not  want  competition  on  promotional  examinations  from  out- 
side the  department.  A  related  problem  that  must  be  over- 
come is  the  present  differential  in  pay  between  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Another  hurdle  to  movement  of  policemen  between  depart- 
ments is  the  local  nature  of  many  police  pension  systems.  The 
strictly  local  nature  of  police  pension  systems  is  being  overcome, 
however,  in  some  states  by  the  establishment  of  statewide  police 
pension  systems,  as  in  California,  to  which  officers  in  almost  all 
departments  may  belong. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  lateral  promotion  ( where  an 
officer  in  one  department  may  compete  for  promotion  in  another 
department)  will  permit  the  smaller  departments  to  raise  their 
recruiting  standards  since  their  candidates  will  no  longer  be 
entering  a  "dead  end  street."  If  they  become  qualified  they  may 
accept  promotion,  not  only  in  their  own  department,  but  also  in 
any  other  police  agency,  at  least  within  the  state.  This  system 
would  also  prevent  frustration  of  officers,  highly  qualified  for 
promotion,  for  whom  there  were  no  vacancies  in  their  own  de- 
partments. 

Hopeful  signs  are  appearing  which  indicate  increased  mobility, 
at  least  in  the  upper  administrative  levels.  For  some  time  now, 
many  cities  have  been  giving  open  competitive  examinations 
for  Chief  of  Police,  and  it  has  become  very  common  in  Southern 
California  for  a  new  Chief  to  be  imported  from  some  other  city 
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and  frequently  from  some  other  part  of  the  country.  Even  more 
hopeful  are  the  examples  which  have  recently  come  to  the  au- 
thors' attention  of  lower  administrative  positions  available  on  an 
open  competitive  basis.  Covina,  California,  for  instance,  recently 
announced  an  examination  for  Captain  of  Police  which  was  open 
to  any  law  enforcement  officer  with  five  years  of  experience  in 
police  work  including  at  least  three  years  as  a  Police  Lieutenant 
or  Police  Sergeant  in  a  municipal  police  department  and  at  least 
one  year  of  collegiate  level  education  in  Police  Science  or  related 
fields. 

In  connection  with  the  fourth  characteristic  of  a  profession — 
a  Code  of  Ethics — considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics,  originally  proposed  and 
adopted  by  the  California  Peace  Officers'  Association,  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, the  National  Conference  of  Police  Associations,  and  many 
other  police  organizations  and  departments.  This  Code  of  Ethics 
should  be  adopted  by  and  enforced  within  each  police  agency. 

Is  the  police  service  a  profession?  No,  not  yet,  but  the  day 
it  becomes  one,  grows  near.  The  dedicated  services  of  all  police- 
men directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  profession — training,  certification,  mobility  and  adherence  to  a 
Code  of  Ethics,  will  hasten  that  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  authors  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  ear- 
nest effort  and  good  work  of  all  patrolmen  done  courageously  day 
by  day  in  spite  of  criticism  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  unwar- 
ranted. 
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SAMPLE  PROCEDURE  MANUAL 

FOR  THE 

ONE  MAN  PATROL  CAR 


(Courtesy,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Police  Department. 


PROCEDURAL  PLANS 

ONE  MAN  PATROL  CAR 

Introducing  Your  Partner— 

-ymfo," 


ri 


■ 


CHARLOTTE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Jesse  R.  James,  Chief  of  Police 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


(Courtesy   Charlotte,   North   Carolina,   Police   Department.) 


Foreword 


By  now,  it's  no  secret.  A  system  which  will  utilize  both 
the  one-man  and  the  two-man  patrol  car  is  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Charlotte  Police  Department. 

These  procedural  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  one-man 
car  are  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
members  of  the  department.  They  are  not  intended  to  cover 
every  single  case  which  may  arise;  much  must  be  left  to 
the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  the  individual  officer. 
However,  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  all  police  operations. 

These  procedural  plans  are  not  to  be  considered  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Charlotte  Police  Department.  They  are 
suggested  procedures  to  be  followed  wherever  practical  for 
your  safety,  and  the  safety  of  your  fellow  officer. 

Lt.  J.  C.  Goodman 

Planning  Officer 
Charlotte  Police  Department 
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INTRODUCING:  THE  ONE-MAN  (AND  "MIKE") 
PATROL  CAR 

The  latest  statistics  from  the  Municipal  Year  Book  show 
that  82%  of  cities  in  the  United  States  in  the  population 
group  comparable  to  Charlotte  use  BOTH  one-man  and  two- 
man  patrol  cars.  These  statistics  show  that  experience  has 
proven  the  effectiveness  of  this  system.  BOTH  one-man  and 
two-man  patrol  cars  are  of  definite  value  to  a  modern  police 
department.  However,  in  a  large  geographical  area  with 
a  relatively  low  population  density  and  crime  rate,  the  one- 
man  car  can  offer  more  service,  more  effectively,  with  the 
same  or  less  number  of  men,  than  can  be  offered  by  the  two- 
man  patrol  car. 

Charlotte,  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  a  major  metrop- 
olis, has  obligated  its  police  department  to  patrol  twice  its 
present  area  on  January  1,  I960.  In  order  to  give  all  its 
citizens  equal  or  better  service,  police  department  officials 
realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  adopt  a  system  utilizing 
BOTH  the  one-man  and  two-man  patrol  cars. 

The  plans  and  procedures  outlined  here  are  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  and  are  now  in  use  by  modern  police 
departments  about  the  nation  and  have  been  "tried  and 
tested"  over  the  years  by  them. 

A  close  study  of  these  procedural  plans  will  show  the 
close  relationship  of  the  one-man  patrol  car  and  the  "mike." 
Without  the  close  cooperation  of  the  one-man  car  and  our 
radio  communication  system,  these  plans  and  procedures 
cannot  be  effective. 

Now,  let's  see  what  "Mike"  has  to  say  .  .  . 
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"ITS  A  FACT!" 
FACT:  Equal  or  better  service.  Less  cost. 
FACT:  More  cars.  More  security.  Public  is  impressed. 
FACT:  Smaller  zones.  Total  observation  increases. 
FACT:  No  personal  differences  with  partner. 
FACT:  Officer  gets  full  credit.  Does  better  job. 
FACT:  Single  officer  more  alert.  Decisions  unhampered. 
FACT:  Officer  more  courteous.  Public  attitude  changes. 
FACT:  Safer  than  lone  foot  patrolman  with  no  radio. 
FACT:  More  officers  available.  Faster. 

Honest  fact — One-man  car  safer! 

"BESIDES," 

FACT:  Criminals  become  scarce.  Offenses  decrease. 

FACT:  One  man  can  handle  majority  of  complaints. 

FACT:  Duties  same  as  foot  patrolman  but  with  Accessories. 

FACT:  Radio    reduces   danger.    No    need    for    unnecessary 
chances. 

FACT:  It  is  not  intended  to  completely  replace  two-man 
cars. 

Help  is  only  a  "MIKE"  away! 
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"Mr.  Dispatcher,  it's  up  to  you! 
Devote  full  time  to  our  welfare." 

NO  telephone  conversations  to  distract  you! 

NO  unnecessary  duties  to  divert  your  attention! 

NO  interference  from  headquarters  personnel! 

NO  assuming  we  don't  need  you! 

No  "Goofing  off" 

"Make  it  your  business  to  .  .  ." 
KNOW  our  zone  and  of  what  it  consists. 
KNOW  a^  y°u  can  about  complaints  we're  to  answer. 
KNOW  when,  where  and  why  officer  leaves  car. 
KNOW  nature  of  and  location  of  each  "10-7". 
KNOW  when  assistance  might  be  needed  and  provide  it. 
KNOW  license  number  and  location  of  vehicles  we  stop. 
KNOW  to  check  on  us  if  we're  away  from  the  car  too  long. 
KNOW  y°u  are  responsible  for  our  well-being. 
KNOW  to  give  our  call  for  assistance  your  full  attention. 
KNOW  that  our  safety  is  your  prime  consideration! 
KNOW  we  are  depending  on  you!  Dcn't  let  us  down! 
Know  your  BUSINESS! 
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"Pod'ner,  you  too,  have  responsibilities!" 

NEVER  look  upon  your  duties  as  being  routine.  Be  alert  at 
all  times! 

NEVER  "Haggle"  with  the  dispatcher  over  an  assignment. 
Remember,  he  is  speaking  for  the  Boss. 

NEVER  leave  car  without  notifying  the  dispatcher  why  and 
where! 

NEVER  leave  car  without  getting  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  dispatcher. 

NEVER  leave  car  without  writing  down  the  license  num- 
ber of  any  vehicle  you  stop  or  investigate. 

NEVER  "Rush  in"  on  a  call  when  you  know  assistance  is  on 
the  way.  Stand  by  until  other  unit  arrives. 

NEVER  stay  away  from  car  too  long.  Your  fellow-officers 
and  the  dispatcher  will  worry  about  you! 

NEVER  "Jump"  calls  or  leave  your  zone  unless  you  first 
notify  the  dispatcher. 

NEVER  come  to  Headquarters  except  by  Direction,  Per- 
mission or  on  Police  Business. 

NEVER  enter  a  store  or  building  you  might  find  open.  Good 
judgment  demands  assistance! 

NEVER  use  radio  for  unnecessary  messages.  "Chit-Chat" 
could  interfere  with  urgent  Police  Business. 

NEVER  forget  your  fellow-officer.  He's  on  his  own,  the 
same  as  you! 

NEVER  forget  your  Pod'ner,  "MIKE."  Always  at  your  serv- 
ice and  ready  to  assist. 

Good  judgment  is  best  criteria  for  success! 
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"Consider  your  fellow-officer!" 

SHOULD  He  receive  a  call,  stay  in  your  zone,  but  drive  in 
his  general  direction. 

SHOULD  He  need  you,  be  prepared  to  assist  immediately. 
Give  HIS  needs  Priority! 

SHOULD   You   leave   your  zone,  return   to   it  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  may  need  you. 

SHOULD  You   deem    it    necessary,   call    on    him.    He's   as 
anxious  to  assist  you  as  you  are  to  assist  him. 

SHOULD  You  call  on  him,  distinguish  between  a  call  for 
"Assistance"  and  a  call  for  "Help." 

SHOULD  He  assist  you,  release  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
has  other  responsibilities  too. 

SHOULD  You  leave  your  car,  notify  the  dispatcher  so  that 
your  fellow-officers  won't  depend  on  you. 

Remember  .   .   .    "Togetherness"  for  best  results. 
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"When  you  make  an  arrest" 

ALWAYS  Assume    command    of   scene.    Keep   Control   of 
Situation  at  all  times. 

ALWAYS  Use  your  best  judgment  about  bringing  a  pris- 
oner in  alone. 

ALWAYS  Call  for  Assistance  when  in  doubt.  Not  a  sign  of 
cowardice — just  good  common  sense! 

ALWAYS  Call  for  assistance  if  subject  is  a  known  felon. 
This  is  a  MUST  at  all  times. 

ALWAYS  Use  special  handling  if  a  prisoner  is  belligerent 
or  dangerous. 

ALWAYS  Keep  prisoner  in  front  of  you  when  questioning, 
Gun-side  away! 

ALWAYS  Use  handcuffs  on  questionable  subjects — for  his 
and  your  protection. 

ALWAYS  Handcuff    prisoner    with    hands    behind    him — 
much  more  effective. 

ALWAYS  Remove  your  keys  and  lock  patrol  car  should  you 
leave  it. 

ALWAYS  ^  alone,  transport  prisoner  in  front  seat — never 
in  the  rear  seat! 

ALWAYS  Notify  dispatcher  when  an  arrest  has  been  made 
and  give  him  location  of  same. 

ALWAYS  USE  GOOD  COMMON    'HOW  SENSE!" 
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"Another  Aid  is  on  the  way — " 


"PALADEN" 

(Meaning:   Pal-N-Den) 
Alias:   Black  Maria,  Paddy  Wagon,  Etc. 


"Coming  soon  to  assist  you- 
Call  on  him!" 
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"Stop  that  car!" 

The  following  Procedures  should  be  practiced  when  stop- 
ping a  car  for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 

THE  TRAFFIC  VIOLATOR  WHO  STOPS  WILLINGLY 
THE  "FLEEING"  TRAFFIC  VIOLATOR 


SUBJECTS  WANTED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  A  FELONY 


"FOLLOW  THESE  PRACTICES— 
THEY'RE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION!" 
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I.        STOPPING  THE  TRAFFIC  VIOLATOR 

A.  A  traffic  violation  is  observed  by  you  as  a  police 
officer: 

1.  A  crime  has  been  committed  in  your  presence. 

2.  You  have  a  legal  right  to  stop  the  violator 
and  make  an  arrest  or  issue  a  citation. 

B.  Overtake  and  stop  the  violator  immediately. 

1.  Exercise  extreme  caution.  ("U"  turn,  other 
traffic,  etc.) 

2.  Most  of  the  time  the  red  light  and  siren  are 
not  necessary. 

a.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  case  where  the 
violator  is  not  aware  of  the  pursuit. 

3.  Pick  the  spot  at  which  you  wish  to  make  the 
pull  over. 

a.  It  is  important  not  to  let  the  violator  get 
too  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  viola- 
tion, for  it  will  not  only  tend  to  confuse 
the  person,  but  will  weaken  a  case  in 
court. 

4.  Just  prior  to  overtaking,  approximately  50 
feet  or  so  behind,  place  the  police  car  in  the 
most  efficient  gear  ratio  to  give  maximum 
control  should  evasive  action  be  attempted. 

5.  Overtake  on  the  violator's  left. 

6.  Never  overshoot  the  violator's  car. 

7.  Attract  attention  by  sounding  the  horn. 

a.  A  few  short  blasts  from  the  police  car  will 
normally  attract  the  necessary  attention. 

8.  Point  to  the  pull  over  spot. 

a.  In  heavy  traffic,  use  extreme  caution  and 
assist  the  violator  through  the  traffic  to 
curb. 


C.  Stop  police  vehicle  to  create  a  safety  zone. 

1.  Position  car  approximately  ten  feet  behind 
and  two  feet  to  the  left  of  the  violator's  ve- 
hicle. 

a.  Positioning  the  vehicle  in  this  off-set 
manner  will  afford  the  officer  protection 
from  passing  traffic  while  talking  to  the 
violator. 

D.  Notify  communications,  leave  a  written  record. 

1.  Notify  communications  of  your  location  and 
intentions. 

2.  Make  a  written  record  of  the  violator's  license 
number  and  leave  it  in  the  police  car. 

a.  This  will  avert  unnecessary  delays  should 
serious,  uncontrollable  trouble  develop. 

E.  Remove  the  keys  from  the  ignition  of  the  police 
car. 

F.  Look  before  opening  the  police  car  door — don't 
cause  an  accident. 

G.  Approach  the  violator  cautiously. 

1.  Approach  on  the  left. 

2.  Watch  carefully  through  the  windows  for  any 
slight  suspicious  movement  from  either  the 
operator  or  other  passengers  in  the  vehicle. 

H.     Stand  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  front  door. 

1.  Force  the  violator  to  look  to  the  left  and  back, 
giving  you  the  advantage. 

2.  A  casual  readiness,  such  as  resting  your  hand 
on  your  gun,  may  provide  the  margin  of  life 
or  death. 

3.  Don't  be  mislead  by  the  charm  of  a  female 
violator. 
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Greet  the  violator  courteously. 

L  A  courteous  opening  statement,  such  as  "How 
do  you  do,  Sir  ( Ma'am ) .  I  stopped  you  be- 
cause you  failed  to  stop  at  the  arterial  stop 
sign  at  7th  and  Pine.  May  I  see  your  operator's 
license  and  vehicle  registration  please?" 

2.     Develop  a  business  like  manner. 

Do  not  handle  a  billfold. 

1.  Accept  only  the  operator's  license  and  vehicle 
registration. 

2.  If  the  operator's  license  or  vehicle  registration 
is  offered  in  a  billfold  or  celluloid  container, 
do  not  accept,  insist  they  be  removed.  This 
will  refute  an  accusation  later,  that  you  re- 
moved money  that  was  hidden  in  the  con- 
tainer or  billfold. 

3.  Do  not  place  hands  or  feet  on  violator's  car. 

Be  particularly  observant  and  alert  to  seemingly 
innocent  items. 

1.  Watch  very  carefully  while  the  violator 
searches  for  operator's  license  and  registration, 
a.  Often  times  items  are  exposed  inadver- 
tently and  subsequently  lead  to  knowledge 
of  additional  violations.  Examples  might 
be:  two  operators  licenses,  excessive 
amounts  of  checks,  narcotics,  weapons, 
old  traffic  citations. 

2.  Check  any  suspicions  quickly  without  alarm- 
ing the  violator  by  using  the  radio  upon  re- 
turning to  the  police  car  to  write  the  citation. 

Use  caution  when  taking  the  citation  back  for  sig- 
nature. 

1.  The  violator  has  not  been  observed  while  the 
Citation  was  being  written. 
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The  person  may  now  be  armed  or  crazed  with 
fear  or  vengeance.  Use  caution! 


II.      STOPPING  THE  FLEEING  TRAFFIC  VIOLATOR. 

A.  Turn  on  the  red  light  and  siren  immediately. 

1.  Quiet  tracking  is  impossible  in  high  speed 
pursuit. 

2.  Sound  the  siren  continuously  through  its  en- 
tire register,  constantly  fluctuating  the  pitch 
high  and   low. 

B.  The  police  car  must  be  kept  under  control  at  all 
times. 

1.  Even  with  the  siren  and  red  lights,  an  officer 
has  a  duty  to  the  safety  of  all  persons  on  the 
streets. 

2.  This  duty  to  others  may  even  work  a  disad- 
vantage, especially  when  the  fleeing  car  as- 
sumes no  such  responsibility. 

C.  Approach  corners  cautiously;   the  siren  will  not 
penetrate  around  corners. 

D.  Broadcast  the  chase. 

1.  Place  the  mike  against  the  throat  to  greatly 
eliminate  engine,  siren  and  outside  noises. 

2.  Broadcast: 

a.  The  identification  of  the  unit  in  pursuit. 

b.  Identification   of  vehicle   being  pursued, 
particularly  license  number  if  possible. 

c.  Immediate   location,   direction   and   speed 
traveling. 

3.  Keep  communications  informed. 

a.     Immediately  broadcast  changes   in   direc- 
tion and  streets  being  used. 
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E.  Lower  gear  ratios  where  practical.  This  will  assure 
maximum  acceleration,  deceleration  and  control 
while  cornering. 

F.  Play  power  against  the  brake  when  entering  cor- 
ner at  high  speed. 

1.  Brake  with  the  left  foot  and  accelerate  with 
the  right. 

2.  Skidding  can  be  straightened  by  further  ac- 
celeration. 

3.  Rolling  can  be  stopped  by  braking  and  ap- 
plying power  again  immediately. 

G.  After  the  violator  has  been  brought  to  a  stop: 

1.  Command  the  situation  immediately. 

2.  If  the  violator  is  alone  in  the  vehicle. 

a.  Maintain  a  position  of  cover  and  advan- 
tage, such  as,  behind  the  open  left  front 
door  of  the  police  car. 

b.  Order  the  driver  out  the  left  side. 

c.  Order  the  driver  to  keep  his  hands  in 
sight,  face  away,  and  stand  still. 

d.  If  practical,  await  the  arrival  of  another 
unit  before  proceeding  further. 

e.  If  not  practical  to  wait,  the  standard  wall 
shake  down  procedure  should  be  followed. 

3.  If  the  violator  is  not  alone,  follow  the  pro- 
cedure as  outlined  in  "Stopping  the  vehicle 
wanted  in  connection  with  a  felony." 

III.     STOPPING  A  VEHICLE  WANTED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  A  FELONY. 

A.  When  a  vehicle  wanted  in  connection  with  a 
felony  is  observed: 

1.  Drift  in  behind  the  vehicle  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible. 
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2.  Maintain  a  position  of  observation  just  close 
enough  to  allow  instant  action  if  necessary. 

B.  Broadcast  the  license  number  and  vehicle  descrip- 
tion immediately  to  determine  if  the  vehicle's  oc- 
cupants are  still  wanted  on  the  felony  charge. 

C.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  the  car  will  be 
stopped  for  apprehending  felons: 

1.  Notify  communications  of  your  immediate 
location,  direction  of  travel,  and  also  of  the 
number  of  occupants  in  the  vehicle  and  your 
intended  place  of  pull  over. 

a.  This  broadcast  should  be  made  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  so  other  units  may 
immediately  be  dispatched  to  your  assist- 
ance. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  area  is  important.  A  popu- 
lated, well-lighted  district  is  preferable  to  a 
quiet  isolated  one. 

3.  Do  not  trail  too  long,  the  suspects  may  be- 
come suspicious  and  attempt  to  out-run  you. 

D.  As  the  pull-over  spot  is  approached: 

1.  Pull  up  slightly  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the 
suspect's  vehicle. 

2.  Place  the  car  in  the  most  efficient  gear  ratio 
to  give  maximum  control  should  the  suspect 
attempt  evasive  action. 

3.  Turn  on  the  red  lights  and  siren  to  effect  a 
pull  over.  If  they  do  not  pull  over,  proceed 
as  follows: 

a.  Draw  your  gun.  Do  not  cock.' 

b.  Position  police  vehicle  so  that  front  wheel 
of  police  car  is  aligned  with  rear  door 
of  suspect's  vehicle  allowing  approximate- 
ly eight  feet  between  cars. 
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1.)      From  this  position  the  officer  com- 
mands the  advantage  by  pointing  his 
gun  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
suspects. 
2.)      Maintain  this  position  until  the  car 

is  stopped. 
3.)      Be  alert  for  sudden  stops  or  unex- 
pected maneuvers. 

a. )  In  the  case  of  known  felony  sus- 
pects, the  chances  are  great  that 
they  may  attempt  an  escape  at 
this  moment.  However,  the  red 
light,  siren  and  drawn  gun  have 
a  tendency  to  place  the  felons 
at  a  psychological  disadvantage 
and  the  officer  is  prepared  for 
immediate  action. 

E.  Stopping  position  of  the  police  car. 

1.  Be  in  a  position  to  observe  all  suspects  in  the 
vehicle. 

2.  The  police  car  is  stopped  so  the  officer  is  po- 
sitioned approximately  ten  feet  behind  and 
eight  feet  to  the  left  of  the  suspected  driver. 

F.  Command  the  situation. 

1.  Maintain  a  position  of  cover  behind  the  open 
left  door  of  the  police  car. 

2.  Cover  the  felon  with  your  gun,  do  not  cock 
it. 

3.  Shout  the  command  to  keep  their  hands  in 
sight. 

a.  Do  not  order  them  to  put  their  hands  up, 
there  may  be  a  weapon  concealed  over- 
head. 

4.  Command  suspects  in  front  to  place  their 
hands  against  windshield  and  suspects  in  rear 


to  place  their  hands  on  the  top  of  the  front 
seat,  palms  up. 

5.     Maintain  this  position  until  another  unit  ar- 
rives. 

G.     Assisting  unit  operation. 

1.  Team  up  with  first  officer. 

2.  Park  approximately  ten  feet  behind  suspect's 
car. 

3.  Move  up  on  foot  to  the  right  rear  of  suspect's 
car  gun  drawn,  but  not  cocked. 

4.  Tap  the  right  rear  fender  so  suspects  know 
more  than  one  officer  is  present. 

H.     Ordering  the  suspects  from  the  vehicle. 

1.  Order  the  suspects  from  the  vehicle. 

2.  The  first  suspect  from  right  rear,  then  left 
rear,  right  front,  and  finally  the  driver. 

3.  Order  them  to  put  hands  up  upon  leaving  car. 

4.  Special  care  must  be  taken  at  this  point  since 
this  is  another  moment  when  an  escape  at- 
tempt is  likely. 

I.     Check  the  suspect's  vehicle  and  take  the  keys. 

1.  The  first  officer  moves  up  to  the  left  of  the 
suspect's  vehicle  and  quickly  checks  for  any- 
one hiding. 

2.  The  first  officer  comes  around  the  front  of  the 
suspect's  vehicle  and  keeps  out  of  the  line  of 
possible  fire  from  the  assisting  officer. 

3.  The  first  officer  orders  the  suspects  to  line  up 
in  wall  shake  down  fashion  against  the  police 
car. 
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"It'll  Work!" 


Procedures  suggested  here  are  offered  as  the  best  ones  de- 
veloped so  far.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as 
the  only  method  of  handling  a  particular  situation.  As  ex- 
perience is  gained  by  the  department  from  the  one-man  car 
operation,  present  techniques  and  procedures  will  undoubt- 
edly be  improved  upon  and  others  will  be  discovered  or  de- 
veloped. 

Remember:  "TOGETHERNESS,''  and  "GOOD  COMMON 

SENSE"! 

Be  seeing  you! 
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Appendix  II 

PROPOSED  POLICE  CADET  PROGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


A  new  civilian  position  of  Police  Cadet  is  being  considered  for  the 
classified  service  of  this  City.  These  positions  are  intended  to  permit 
qualified  high  school  graduates,  who  are  interested  in  law  enforce- 
ment, to  prepare  for  careers  in  police  service  with  this  Department. 

Under  this  plan  male  high  school  graduates  up  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years  and  six  months  at  the  time  of  the  written  examination  may  apply. 
They  must  meet  the  same  basic  requirements  and  pass  the  same 
examinations  as  are  now  required  for  the  position  of  Policeman,  except 
for  minor  correctable  physical  deficiencies  such  as  underweight,  be- 
low-average musculature,  and  chest  expansion.  All  Cadets  must  pos- 
sess a  valid  California  Operator's  license  prior  to  appointment.  Upon 
reaching  the  age  of  21  years,  if  otherwise  qualified,  Cadets  will  be 
appointed  regular  Policemen. 

The  proposed  starting  salary  will  be  $337  per  month,  with  annual 
increases  to  $395  per  month.  Cadets  will  be  permitted  the  same  holi- 
day, vacation,  sick  and  accident  benefits  as  are  provided  other  civilian 
employees.  After  one  year  of  service,  Cadets  who  work  full  time  will 
be  entitled  to  an  annual  vacation  of  10  working  days.  Cadets  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis  will  be  entitled  to  six  working  days.  After  one 
year  of  continuous  service,  Cadets  who  work  full  time  may  be  allowed 
sick  leave  with  pay  not  to  exceed  five  working  days,  an  additional  five 
working  days  at  75%  of  full  pay,  and  20  additional  working  days  at 
50' «  during  any  calendar  year.  (Part-time  employees  may  be  allowed 
prorated  sick  leave  benefits.) 

Standard  salary  deductions  of  approximately  6%%  for  the  City 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  as  for  other  civilian  employees,  will 
be  made  during  the  Cadet's  employment  prior  to  his  becoming  a 
regular  Policeman.  This  money  will  be  returned  to  him  whenever  he 
becomes  a  Policeman  or  terminates  his  employment  as  a  Cadet;  how- 
ever, if  he  continues  in  the  City  service  as  a  civilian  employee,  his 
contributions  to  the  City  Employees'  Retirement  System  will  remain 
therein  to  be  credited  to  his  retirement  pension. 
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All  Cadets  will  be  initially  required  to  successfully  complete  160 
hours  of  training  at  the  Police  Academy.  The  training  will  consist  of 
18  hours  devoted  to  orientation;  31  hours  of  general  academic  subjects 
such  as  law,  grammar  and  spelling;  63  hours  of  technical  training  in 
such  fields  as  police  problems,  terminology,  property  procedures, 
typing,  fingerprinting,  and  radio  telephone  operation;  4  hours  of  in- 
struction in  the  Department  Manual  and  Department  organization; 
8  hours  of  social  relations;  20  hours  of  physical  training;  and  16  hours 
of  miscellaneous  subjects  such  as  driving  proficiency,  ceremonies  and 
examinations. 

After  completion  of  the  basic  training  course,  Cadets  will  be  given 
the  option  of  working  a  full  5-day,  40-hour  week  or  a  3-day,  24-hour 
week;  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  permit  them  to  take  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  off.  Until  the  program  is  well  established  and 
initial  training  is  completed,  Cadets  will  be  assigned  to  duties  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  Police  Building  on  the  Day  Watch. 

Those  who  choose  to  work  the  5-day,  40-hour  week  will  be  re- 
quired to  take,  on  their  own  time  in  the  evening,  a  minimum  of  six 
units  in  Department-approved  subjects  in  a  junior  college  or  college. 

Those  who  elect  to  work  the  3-day,  24-hour  week  will  be  required  to 
enroll  in  a  college  or  junior  college  and  take  a  minimum  of  12  units  of 
Department-approved  subjects  during  the  regular  day  classes.  In  both 
the  above  cases  Cadets  will  be  required  to  achieve  a  C  average  in 
school. 

Cadets  will  be  assigned  to  the  duties  in  the  following  positions:  Clerk 
Typist,  Clerk,  Auto  Messenger,  Radio-Telephone  Operator,  Garage 
Attendant  and  Property  Clerk.  It  is  contemplated  that  Cadets  will  be 
rotated  among  these  positions  as  they  become  available  and  will, 
through  normal  attrition,  replace  civilian  employees  in  those  positions. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  above  should  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  assign  Cadets  to  such  other  duties  as  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  position. 

All  Cadets  will  be  required  to  purchase  at  their  own  expense  and, 
while  working,  wear  the  approved  Cadet  uniform.  The  necessary  uni- 
forms will  cost  approximately  $100,  and  the  Credit  Union  is  prepared 
to  loan  Cadets  up  to  $125  on  the  signature  of  a  parent. 

Each  year  Cadets  will  be  required  to  undergo  and  successfully  pass 
a  phvsical  examination  equivalent  to  that  required  of  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  Policeman. 

A  Cadet  who  enters  the  Armed  Forces  to  fulfill  his  military  obli- 
gation will  be  granted  a  military  leave  of  absence.  Upon  his  return  he 
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may  resume  his  status,  provided  he  meets  the  age,  medical,  and  other 
necessary  requirements.  He  will  receive  full  pay  from  the  City  lor  the 
first  thirty  days  for  any  such  military  leave,  provided  lie  has  completed 
one  year  of  continuous  service  prior  to  induction.  Seniority  credit  for 
salary  advancement  will  be  given  for  military  leaves  of  absence. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one.  a  Cadet  who  fails  to  qualify 
for  appointment  as  Policeman  will  be  dropped  from  the  service  as  a 
Cadet. 
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SAMPLE  WATCH  INSPECTION  PROCEDURE 


INFORMAL  INSPECTION— An  informal  inspection  procedure  may  be 
used  bv  a  watch  commander  to  accomplish  the  daily  inspection  of  a  watch 
during  roll  call.  The  procedure  may  also  be  used  bv  a  supervisor  in  charge 
of  a  detail  at  a  special  event,  or  at  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  during  anv 
formation  other  than  a  formal  ceremony. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

A  sergeant  of  the  Watch  commands,  in  sequence — 

At  CI  o  s  e  Interval,  FALL  IN!  Officers  of  the  Watch  shall  arrange 
themselves  in  the  formation  indicated  by  the  sergeant.  Supernumerary 
sergeants,  unless  dismissed  by  the  watch  commander,  shall  fall  in  behind 
the  last  rank  (of  the  first  platoon)  dressed  on  the  right  flank,  or  mav  fall 
in  at  another  convenient  place  in  proximity  to  the  group,  depending  upon 
space  limitations.  Officers  dressed  in  plain-clothes  shall  fall  in  as  a  group 
so  located  that  thev  will  be  inspected  last.  They  may  fall  in  behind  the 
last  rank  (of  the  first  platoon),  dressed  on  the  left  flank,  or  mav  take  posi- 
tions in  the  last  rank. 

At  Close  Interval,  Dress  Right,  DRESS!  The  watch  sergeant 
shall  move  informally  to  the  right  flank  of  the  rank  to  check  the  alignment 
of  the  rank.  He  shah  give  the  necessarv  instructions  to  adjust  the  align- 
ment. After  completing  the  alignment,  he  shall  command, — R  eady , 
FRONT! 

Open  Rank  s ,  MARCH!  This  command  need  not  be  given  unless 
there  are  at  least  two  ranks  to  be  inspected  and  the  space  in  which  the 
platoon  is  formed  is  adequate  to  permit  the  rank  to  be  opened.  The 
normal  distance  between  ranks  at  inspection  will  be  two  paces.  The  rear 
rank  shall  stand  fast.  Each  rank  in  front  of  it  shall  take  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  paces  forward  to  permit  the  two-pace  distance  to  be  taken.  In  a 
three-rank  platoon,  the  rear  rank  shall  stand  fast,  the  center  rank  shall 
take  one  pace  forward,  and  the  front  rank  shall  take  two  paces  forward. 
Each  officer  shall  execute  "At  Close  Interval,  Dress  Right,  DRESS!  with- 
out command  after  securing  the  proper  distance  between  ranks. 

The  watch  sergeant  shall  move  informallv  along  the  right  flank  of  the 
platoon  to  check  the  alignment  of  the  ranks.  He  shall  give  the  necessarv 
instructions  to  adjust  the  alignment.  He  shall  then  move  to  a  position 
to  the  right  of  the  right  flank  man  of  the  front  rank  of  the  platoon  and 
command, — R  e  a  d  ij  ,    FRONT! 
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The  sergeant  shall  then  report  to  the  watch  commander,  "Sir.  the  Watch 
is  ready  for  inspection."  The  watch  commander  ma)  request  an)  other 
supervisor  present  to  assist  him  in  the  inspection,  or  the  watch  commander 
ma)  assist  a  senior  officer  in  conducting  the  inspection. 

The  inspecting  officer  shall: 

Inspect  the  sergeant  forming  the  watch. 

Instruct  a  supervisor  to  assist  him  in  the  inspection. 

If  the  inspecting  officer  informs  the  sergeant  that  he  wishes  to  inspect 
a  specific  item  of  officers'  equipment,  the  sergeant  shall  then  issue  the 
necessary  commands  to  prepare  the  equipment  lor  inspection. 

INSPECTION  GUIDES— An  officer  conducting  an  inspection  of  a  group  01 
uniformed  offieers  shall  he  guided  by  the  uniform  ami  equipment  specifi- 
cations and  should  cheek  each  item  specified  therein  for  appearance  and 
condition. 

Specific  points  about  the  appearance  of  the  individual  officer,  either  good  or 
bad,  may  be  commented  on  to  the  officer  being  inspected.  An  inspeeting 
officer  may  direct  the  accompanying  officer  to  make  a  note  as  to  a  superior 
or  deficient  appearance. 

If  necessary  to  comment  on  the  appearance  of  an  officer  while  conducting 
an  inspection  from  behind  him,  the  inspecting  officer  should  preface  his  re- 
marks with  the  officer's  name.  If  he  is  unaware  of  the  officer's  name,  the  in- 
spection officer  shall  place  his  hand  lightly  on  the  officer's  shoulder  or  hack 
at  the  time  he  speaks  to  the  officer.  This  will  insure  that  the  officer  is  aware 
he  is  being  addressed. 

REVOLVER  INSPECTION— The  commands  and  procedures  for  revolver 
inspection  are  as  follows: 

The  initial  command  is — /  n  s  p  e  c  t  i  0  n  .  ARMS!  At  the  preparatory 
command,  "Inspection"  each  officer  shall  unfasten  the  Hap  or  strap  ol 
his  holster  and  grasp  the  handle  of  the  revolver.  A  left-handed  officer  with 
a  clamshell  or  swivel-flap  holster  may  use  the  left  hand  in  the  preparatory 
move,  a  left-handed  officer  with  a  cross-draw  holster  should  execute  the 
preparatory  movement  with  the  right  hand. 

At  the  command  of  execution.  "ARMS!,"  the  revolver  shall  be  drawn  and 
held  in  the  right  hand.  An  officer  who  is  left-handed  and  is  using  a  clam- 
shell or  swivel-flap  holster  may  draw  the  revolver  with  his  left  hand,  then 
pass  it  to  his  right  hand.  A  left-handed  officer  who  is  using  a  cross-draw 
holster  shall  draw  his  revolver  for  inspection  using  his  right  hand. 

The  revolver  shall  be  held  initially  in  the  right  hand  with  the  muzzle 
pointed  downward.  The  right  index  finger  shall  he  laid  along  the  Frame 
just  below  the  cylinder.  The  right  forearm  and  tin-  revolver  shall  make 
an  appropriate  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  ground,  pointed 
neither  straight  ahead  nor  held  parallel  to  the  body,  but  at  an  approxi- 
mate middle  position  convenient  to  the  unloading  ot  the  weapon  by  the 
individual  officer.  The  upper  right  arm  shall  be  held  verticalh  .  close  to 
the  bodv. 
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The  left  hand  shall  he  brought  up  from  the  side  and  used  to  assist  in  un- 
loading the  revolver.  The  cylinder  shall  be  opened,  then  the  muzzle  ele- 
vated so  as  to  cause  the  ammunition  to  drop  from  the  cylinder  into  the 
cupped  left  hand  held  helow  the  cylinder.  Anv  ammunition  which  is 
dropped  while  unloading  the  revolver  shall  he  retrieved  immediately. 

The  left  forearm  and  hand  holding  the  ammunition  shall  be  brought  to  a 
horizontal  position,  forearm  and  hand  straight  to  the  front,  elbow  close  to 
the  side.  The  ammunition  shall  he  exhibited  in  the  cupped  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  thumb  and  fingers  curled  and  joined  to  form  a  cup  with  the 
palm. 

The  right  hand  holding  the  revolver  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  inspection 
position  simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  the  left  hand  to  the  inspec- 
tion position. 

The  revolver  shall  be  held  in  the  right  hand  for  inspection.  The  thumb 
and  the  middle,  ring  and  little  fingers  shall  grasp  the  gun  in  the  normal 
grip  of  a  right-handed  shooter.  The  index  finger  shall  be  laid  straight 
along  the  frame  of  the  revolver  just  above  the  trigger  guard  and  below 
the  cylinder  opening.  The  open  cylinder  shall  be  held  four  inches  from 
the  chest.  The  right  forearm  and  the  revolver  shall  be  pointed  at  a  forty- 
five  degree  angle  above  the  horizontal  and  parallel  to  a  plane  fronting  the 
body. 

The  command  to  return  the  revolver  to  the  holster  is — R  c  t  u  r  n  ,  ARMS! 
At  the  preparatory  command,  "Return,"  the  revolver  shall  be  lowered  so 
that  the  muzzle  points  downward.  The  ammunition  held  in  the  left  hand 
shall  be  replaced  in  the  cylinder.  The  officer  may  use  both  hands,  shall 
look  at  what  he  is  doing,  and  shall  immediately  retrieve  any  ammunition 
he  mav  drop  while  reloading  the  revolver.  After  reloading,  the  officer 
assumes  a  position  of  "Attention,"  with  the  revolver  still  held  in  the  right 
hand  and  pointed  downward  at  a  fortv-five  degree  angle  in  front  of  the 
bodv  with  the  evlinder  open.  At  the  command  of  execution,  "ARMS!," 
the  evlinder  shall  be  closed  bv  the  left  hand  and  the  revolver  replaced  in 
the  holster;  the  free  hand  shall  be  used  to  assist. 

HANDCUFF  INSPECTION— The  commands  and  procedures  for  handcuff 
inspection  are  as  follows: 

The  initial  command  is — Handcuffs,  DRAW!  At  the  preparatory 
command,  II  a  n  d  c  u  ffs,  the  handcuff  ease  Hap  shall  be  unsnapped  and 
the  handcuffs  loosened  in  the  ease.  Officers  wearing  a  clamshell,  flap,  or 
left-handed  cross-draw  holster  may  execute  this  command  with  the  hand 
on  the  side  opposite  the  holster;  officers  wearing  a  right-handed  cross- 
draw  holster  shall  do  so  with  the  right  hand. 

At  the  command  of  execution,  DRAW! — the  handcuffs  shall  be  removed 
from  the  ease.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  shall  be 
placed  through  the  wrist  openings  in  the  handcuffs.  The  ring  and  little 
fingers  shall  be  folded  back  to  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  and  held  in 
place  by  the  thumb.  The  upper  right  arm  shall  be  held  vertically,  close 
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to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  right  forearm  shall  be  held  straight  to  the 
trout  of  the  body  and  slight!)  above  the  horizontal  line. 

rhe  ke)  ring  shall  be  unsnapped  bom  the  key  holder  and  placed  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  upper  left  arm  shall  be  hold  verticall)  and 
close  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  left  forearm  shall  be  extended  horizon- 
tall)  and  straight  to  the  front  of  the  body. 

The  command  to  return  the  handcuffs  to  their  ease  is.  Handcuffs, 
RETURN!  (There  is  no  motion  at  the  preparatory  command,  "Handcuffs." 

At  the  command  of  execution,  "RETURN!,"  the  officer  shall  replace  the 

handcuffs  in  the  handcuff  case  and  snap  the  flap.  He  shall  replace  the 
key  ring  on  the  key  holder,  and  then  resume  the  position  of  "Attention." 

NOTEBOOK  INSPECTION— The  command  and  procedures  for  notebook 
inspection  are  as  follows: 

The  initial  command  is, — Notebooks,  DRAW!  There  is  no  motion  at 
the  preparatory  command,  "Notebooks." 

At  the  command  of  execution  "DRAW!"  the  notebook  shall  be  drawn  and 
placed  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  The  upper  right  arm  shall  be  held 
vertically  and  close  to  the  body.  The  right  forearm  shall  be  extended  hori- 
zontally and  straight  to  the  front  of  the  body.  The  notebook  shall  be  held 
in  the  right  palm,  with  the  right  thumb  holding  the  book  open  at  the 
place  of  the  last  entry.  The  notebook  shall  be  in  proper  position  for  the 
inspecting  officer  to  read. 

The  command  to  return  notebooks  is. — Notebooks,  RETl'RN! 
(There  is  no  motion  at  the  preparatory  command,  "Notebooks.") 

At  the  command  of  execution,  "RETURN!"  the  notebook  shall  be  re- 
placed in  the  officer's  pocket.  He  shall  then  resume  the  position  of  "At- 
tention." 

RESERVE   AMMUNITION    INSPECTION— The    commands    and     proce- 
dures tor  inspection  of  reserve  ammunition  are  as  follows: 

The  initial  command  is.  R  e  s  e  r  v  e  A  m  m  u  n  i  t  i  o  n  .  DRAW!  (  There 
is  no  motion  at  the  preparatory  command  "Reserve  Ammunition." 

At  the  command  of  execution  "DRAW!,"  the  reserve  ammunition  of  the 
officer  shall  be  drawn  and  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  Both 
hands  ma)  be  used  to  draw  the  reserve  ammunition.  Any  ammunition 
whieh  is  dropped  shall  be  retrieved  immediately. 

The  upper  right  arm  shall  be  held  vertically  and  elose  to  the  body.  The 
right  forearm  shall  be  extended  horizontally  and  straight  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  The  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  cupped  slightly  to  hold  the 
ammunition. 

The  command  to  return  ammunition  is — Ammunition.  RETURN! 
(There  is  no  motion  at  the  preparatory  command,  "Ammunition") 

At  the  command  of  execution.  "RETURN!,"  the  ammunition  shall  be 
placed  in  the  right  trousers  pocket  of  the  officer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEM  INSPECTION— In  the  case  of  identification 
cards,  operator's  licenses,  pencils  or  other  miscellaneous  items,  the  name  of 
the  item  to  he  inspected  shall  constitute  the  preparatory  command.  There 
is  no  motion  at  such  a  preparatory  command.  The  command  of  execution, 
"DRAW!"  shall  constitute  a  signal  to  locate  the  item  and  place  it  in  the 
right  palm  in  inspection  position. 

EXAMPLE: 

/  d  v  n  t  if  i  c  at  ion  C  a  r  d  s  ,  DRAW!  (There  is  no  motion  at  the  pre- 
paratory command,  "Identification  Cards")  At  the  command  of  execution, 
"DRAW!,"  the  officer  shall  take  out  the  Identification  Card  and  place  it  in 
the  right  hand  ready  for  inspection.  If  necessary,  an  officer  may  use  hoth 
hands  to  withdraw  the  item  for  inspection. 

To  return  the  item,  the  preparatory  command  used  shall  consist  of  the 
name  of  the  item  being  inspected.  For  simplicity  in  command,  the  name 
may  be  shortened.  The  command  of  execution  shall  consist  of  the  words, 
"RETURN!"  At  this  command,  the  item  shall  be  placed  in  the  right  trou- 
sers pocket  of  the  officer. 

EXAMPLE: 

Cards,  RETURN!  (There  is  no  motion  at  the  preparatory  command, 
"Cards.")  At  the  command  of  execution,  "RETURN!"  the  officer  shall 
drop  his  right  hand  to  his  side  and  place  his  identification  card  in  his  right 
trousers  pocket. 

INSPECTION  OF  PLAIN-CLOTHES  OFFICERS— Officers  dressed  in 
plain-clothes  and  assembled  in  formation  shall,  as  smartly  as  possible,  exe- 
cute commands  issued,  although  exact  precision  may  not  be  possible  and 
modification  of  methods  mav  be  necessary. 

EXAMPLE: 

Officers  in  plain-clothes  mav  be  commanded,  "Reserve  Ammunition, 
DRAW!"  The  ammunition  may  be  withdrawn  for  inspection  in  the  man- 
ner most  convenient  to  the  individual  plain-clothes  officer,  although  finally 
exhibited  in  the  prescribed  manner. 


-Appendix  IV 
SAMPLE  SICK-TIME  SUPERVISORY  CALENDAR 


CALENDAR  No.  I:  This  officer's  request  for  outside  employment  was 
denied  August  25,  1954.  In  his  eight  and  one-half  years  of  employment  he 
had  taken  89  days  paid  siek  time,  for  an  average  of  10.5  days  per  year. 
(The  current  Department  average  is  approximately  5  days  per  year. )  During 
the  two  years  preceding  his  request  he  had  used  20  sick  days.  After  the 
denial  for  his  request  for  the  work  permit,  his  health  record  improved  and 
he  was  granted  a  conditional  permit  on  December  9,  1955,  pending  a 
continued  good  health  record.  From  August  25,  1954,  the  date  of  the  denial 
of  the  permit,  to  December  31,  1956,  a  period  of  two  and  one-third  years, 
this  officer  used  none  of  his  paid  sick  time. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  SAMPLE  VEHICLE 
PURCHASE  SPECIFICATIONS  ° 


Vendors  or  manufacturers  submitting  bids  for  this  order  will  furnish  a 
vehicle  lor  demonstration  purposes,  which  shall  he  equipped  with  the 
brakes,  springs,  shock  absorbers,  steering  gear  and  stabilizer  bars  called  for 
as  part  of  the  specifications  required  as  chassis  components  on  all  vehicles 

in  this  requisition.  These  demonstrator  vehieles  will  be  subjected  to  a  brake 
and  readability  test  as  described  below.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  vehieles  when  returned  to  the  sub- 
mitter after  testing  and  all  ears  tested  will  be  at  the  owners'  risk  tor  any 
damages  occurring  to  the  vehicles  tor  any  reason. 

Vehicles  will  be  tested  and  driven  under  the  supervision  ol  the  L.A.P.D. 
and  will  be  tested  and  driven  by  employees  of  the  Department  or  personnel 
designated  by  the  Department  prior  to  the  time  of  the  test,  and  onl)  em- 
ployees of  the  L.A.P.D.  will  be  permitted  as  passengers.  Vendors'  or  manu- 
facturers' representatives  will  be  permitted  to  witness  the  tests  but  may  not 
offer  direction  to  the  driver,  passengers  or  L.A.P.D.  employees  participating 
in  the  tests  or  supervising  the  tests  unless  solicited  by  the  L.A.P.D.  em- 
ployees supervising  the  tests. 

Roadability  Test 

Vehieles  will  be  tested  for  cornering  and  other  road  handling  characteristics 
at  the  Pomona  Fair  Grounds  Sports  Car  Track  or  other  suitable-  place  desig- 
nated by  the  L.A.P.D.  Vehicles  will  be  evaluated  by  the  driver  and  passen- 
gers conducting  the  tests  and  their  opinions  will  be  considered  in  rating  the 
vehicle  for  over-all  suitability.  The  actual  test  shall  be  conducted  by  two 
separate  drivers  who  will  take  four  practice  laps  of  the  designated  course 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  vehicle,  at  which  time  four  timed  laps 
will  then  be  completed  and  the  roadability  of  the  vehicle  noted  by  that 
driver.  The  second  driver  will  then  take  four  practice  laps  and  four  timed 
laps.  The  drivers  will  evaluate  the  vehicles  for  ease  of  handling  in  corners 
and  turns  and  for  ease  of  control  at  high  speed. 

Brake  Test 

The  brake  test  shall  consist  of  two  portions  as  follows: 

i.  Four  stops  of  impending  skid  type  from  the  speed  of  90  MPH  at  two 
minute  intervals  followed  by  a  panic  or  all  wheel  lock  stop  from  60  MPH. 
at  which  time  the  abilit)  of  the  vehicle  to  stop  in  a  straight  line  will  be 
evaluated. 

0  Courtesy  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
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2.  Approximately  five  minutes  after  the  panic  stop  has  been  completed, 
four  more  stops  at  90  MPH  of  the  impending  skid  tvpe  at  two  minute 
intervals  followed  by  a  60  MPH  panic  stop  will  be  again  performed,  and 
the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  stop  in  a  straight  line  be  evaluated. 

Vehicle  deceleration  rates  will  be  recorded  bv  the  use  of  a  decelerometer 
and  pressometer  to  determine  the  brake  fade  characteristics  of  the  vehicles 
submitted  for  testing.  Vehicles  failing  to  pass  this  test  will  not  be  considered 
as  qualified  for  the  bid. 

At  the  completion  of  the  readability  and  brake  tests,  the  vehicles  tested  will 
remain  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  L.A.P.D.;  thev  will  be  returned 
to  the  Police  Garage  and  the  brake  shoes  removed  and  impounded  as  a 
control  and  check  against  the  brakes  supplied  on  the  vehicles  in  this  requisi- 
tion. Manufacturers  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete  set  of  brake 
shoes  which  will  be  installed  by  the  L.A.P.D.  and  the  vehicles  returned  to 
the  owners. 

ITEM 

I        6   Pontiac  Catalina  or  Dodge  Matador,  four  door  sedans,  black  and 
white,  in  accordance  with  specifications  as  follows: 

1.  Engine — Overhead  valve,  V/8;  not  less  than  383  en.  in.;  not 

less  than  300  H.P.;  equipped  with  air  cleaner,  oil  filter  and 
180  degrees  or  higher  temperature  thermostat. 

2.  Batten/ — 12  volt,  50  ampere  hour  rating. 

3.  Generator  or  Alternator — 12  volt,  not  less  than  30  amp  rating. 

4.  Transmission — Automatic,   3   speed,    Hvdromatic   or   Torque 

Flight. 

5.  Differential — Single    reduction    hypoid,    ratio    approximately 

3.30—1. 

6.  Springs  or  Torsion  Bars — Heavv  duty,  front  and  rear. 

7.  Shock  Absorbers — Heavv  duty,  front  and  rear,  with  stabilizer 

bars. 

8.  Brakes — Heavy  duty  hydraulic  brakes  of  the  largest  size  avail- 

able for  this  particular  make  of  vehicle.  Bidder  to  state 
total  effective  lining  area  in  square  inches.  Brakes  must  be 
of  sufficient  capacity  and  effectiveness  to  meet  the  testing 
requirements  as  shown  above  in  this  bid. 

9.  Cooling  Si/stem — Standard. 

10.  Headlights — Shall  be  of  the  safety  type  and  turn  indicators 

with  fingertip  control,  self-cancelling,  complete  with  audible 
reminder  and  illuminated  indicators  on  instrument  panel. 

11.  Tires  and  Wheels — Five   (5)   15"  wheels  and  five   (5)   tires, 

not  smaller  than  710  X  15,  4-ply  tires. 

12.  Wheel  Bearing — Vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  Police  option 

heavy  duty  wheel  bearings,  preferably  tapered  roller  bear- 
ings on  front  wheels. 

13.  Body  Interior — Vinyl  plastic  unholsterv  on  seats,  side  panels 

and  headliner;  arm  rests  on  each  front  door;  two  (2)  sun 
visors  adaptable  to  front  and  side;  heavy  duty  seats;  heater, 
recirculating  type  with  defroster;  full  circle  horn  ring,  if 
available,  otherwise  semi-circle  horn  ring;  windshield  wip- 
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crs,  power-operated;  ashtray  in  driver's  compartment  and 
double-grip  or  safety  type  door  latches;  rear  view  mirror 
center  top-mounted;   dual  horns. 

14.  Speedometer — Calibrated  to  within  2',    ol  accuracy. 

15.  Paint — Black  and  white,  standard   L.A.P.D.  color  scheme. 

16.  If  heavj    duty  frame  or  chassis  is  available  state  additional 

cost   above  items  called  for  in  these  specifications. 
Delivery — in  30  days  of  the  awarding  ol  contract. 

Approximate  cost  @  $2,843  ea.  inch  sales  tax— $17,058.00 

Vendors  or  manufacturers  submitting  bids  for  this  order  will  furnish  a 
vehicle  for  demonstration  purposes,  which  shall  be  equipped  with  the 
brakes,  springs,  shock  absorbers,  steering  gear  and  Stabilizer  bars  (ailed  for 
as  part  of  the  specifications  required  as  chassis  components  on  all  vehicles 
in  this  requisition.  These  demonstrator  vehicles  will  be  subjected  to  a  brake 
and  readability  test  as  described  below.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  vehicles  when  returned  to  the  sub- 
mitter after  testing  and  all  ears  tested  will  be  at  the  owners'  risk  for  any 
damages  occurring  to  the  vehicles  for  any  reason. 

Vehicles  will  be  tested  and  driven  under  the  supervision  of  the  L.A.P.D. 
and  will  be  tested  and  driven  by  employees  of  the  Department  or  personnel 
designated  by  the  Department  prior  to  the  time  of  the  test,  and  only  em- 
plovees  of  the  L.A.P.D.  will  be  permitted  as  passengers.  Vendors'  or  manu- 
facturers' representatives  will  be  permitted  to  witness  the  tests  but  may  not 
offer  direction  to  the  driver,  passengers  or  L.A.P.D.  employees  participating 
in  the  tests  or  supervising  the  tests  unless  solicited  by  the  L.A.P.D.  em- 
ployees  supervising  the  tests. 

Roadability  Test 

Vehicles  will  be  tested  for  cornering  and  other  road  handling  characteristics 
at  the  Pomona  Fair  Grounds  Sports  Car  Track  or  other  suitable  place  desig- 
nated b)  the  L.A.P.D.  Vehicles  will  be  evaluated  by  the  driver  and  passen- 
gers conducting  the  tests  and  their  opinions  will  be  considered  in  rating  the 
vehicle  for  over-all  suitability.  The  actual  test  shall  be  conducted  by  two 
separate  drivers  who  will  take  practice  laps  of  the  designated  course  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  vehicle,  at  which  time  four  timed  laps  will 
then  be  completed  and  the  roadability  of  the  vehicle  noted  by  that  driver. 
The  second  driver  will  then  take  four  practice  laps  and  four  timed  laps.  The 
drivers  will  evaluate  the  vehicles  for  ease  of  handling  in  corners  and  turns 
and  for  ease  of  control  at  high  speed. 

Brake  Test 

The  brake  test  shall  consist  of  two  portions  as  follows; 

1.  Four  stops  of  impending  skid  type  from  the  speed  ot  90  MTU  at  two 
minute  intervals  followed  by  a  panic  or  all  wheel  lock  stop  from  60  MPH, 
at  which  time  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  stop  in  a  straight  line  will  be 
evaluated. 

2.  Approximated  five  minutes  after  the  panic-  stop  has  been  completed. 
four  more  stops  at  90  MPH  of  the  impending  skid  type  at  two  minutes 
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intervals  followed  by  a  60  MPH  panic  stop  will  be  again  performed,  and 
the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  stop  in  a  straight  line  be  evaluated. 

Vehicle  deceleration  rates  will  be  recorded  by  the  use  of  a  decelerometer 
and  pressometer  to  determine  the  brake  fade  characteristics  of  the  vehicles 
submitted  for  testing.  Vehicles  failing  to  pass  this  test  will  not  be  considered 
as  qualified  for  this  bid. 

At  the  completion  of  the  readability  and  brake  tests,  the  vehicles  tested  will 
remain  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  L.A.P.D.;  they  will  be  returned 
to  the  Police  Garage  and  the  brake  shoes  removed  and  impounded  as  a 
control  and  check  against  the  brakes  supplied  on  the  vehicles  in  this  requisi- 
tion. Manufacturers  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete  set  of  brake 
shoes  which  will  be  installed  by  the  L.A.P.D.  and  the  vehicles  returned  to 
the  owners. 

ITEM 

I  121       Four   door   sedan    automobiles,    Chevrolet   Biscayne,   Ford 

more      Fairlane,  Plvmouth  Savoy,  Dodge  Dart,  or  equal,  black  and 
or  less     white,  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

1.  Engine — Overhead  valve,   V/8   engine;    not   less   than 

170  H.P.;  equipped  with  air  cleaner,  oil  filter  and 
180  degrees  F.  or  higher  temperature  thermostat, 
not  less  than  283  cu.  in. 

2.  Batten/ — 12  volt,  50  ampere  hour  rating. 

3.  Generator  or  Alternator — 12  volt,  not  less  than  30  amp 

rating. 

4.  Transmission — Automatic,  2  speed,  Power  Glide,  Fordo- 

matic  or  Power  Flight,  or  equal. 

5.  Differential — Single    reduction    lupoid,    ratio    approxi- 

mately 3.90—1. 

6.  Springs  or  Torsion  Bars — Heavy  duty,  front  and  rear. 

7.  Shock   Absorbers — Heavy   duty,   front   and   rear,   with 

stabilizer  bars. 

8.  Brakes — Heavy  duty  hydraulic  brake  of  the  largest  size 

available  for  this  particular  make  of  vehicle.  Bidder 
to  state  total  effective  lining  area  in  square  inches. 
Brakes  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  and  effective- 
ness to  meet  the  testing  requirements  as  shown  above 
in  this  bid. 

9.  Cooling  System — Standard. 

10.  Headlights — Shall  be  of  the  safety  type  and  turn  indi- 

cators with  fingertip  control,  self-cancelling,  complete 
with  audible  reminder  and  illuminated  indicators  on 
instrument  panel. 

11.  Tires  and  Wheels — Five  (5)  wheels,  15"  and  five  (5) 

tires,  not  smaller  than  6.70  X  15,  4-ply  tires. 

12.  Wheel  Bearing — Vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  Police 

option  heavy  duty  wheel  bearings  preferably  tapered 
roller  bearings  on  front  wheels. 

13.  Bodij   Interior — Vinyl  plastic  upholster)    on   seats,   side 

panels  and  headliner;  arm  rests  on  each  front  door; 
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two  (2)  sun  visors  adaptable  to  trout  and  side;  heav) 
duty  scats;  heater,  recirculating  type  with  defroster; 
full  circle  horn  ring,  if  available,  otherwise  semi- 
circle horn  ring;  windshield  wipers,  power-operated; 

ashtra)    in   driver's  compartment    and   double   grip  or 

Safety  type  door  latches;  rear  view    mirror  center  top- 

mounted;  dual  horns. 
11.  Speedometer — Calibrated  to  within  2',   of  accuracy. 
15_    faini — Black     and     white,     standard      L.A.P.D.     coloi 

scheme. 
Approximate  cost  (a    $2,16]  ea.  inch  sales  tax — $261,481.00 


ITEM        137       Plain  colored,  four  door  sedans,   Chevrolet   Biscayne,    Ford 
II         more     Fairlane,  Plymouth  Savoy,  Dodge  Dart,  or  equal,  in  accord- 
or  less    ance  with  the  following  specifications: 

1  Engine — Overhead  valve,  6  cylinder;  not  less  than  223 
en.  in.;  not  less  than  135  H.P.;  equipped  with  air 
cleaner,  oil  filter  and  180  degrees  F.  or  higher  tem- 
perature thermostat. 

2.  Transmission — 3    speed    manually    operated,    synchro- 

mesh. 

3.  Rear  Axle — Single  reduction  hypoid,  ratio  approximate!) 

3.90—1. 

4.  Tires  and  Wheels — Five   (5)    15"  wheels  and  five  (5) 

6.70  X  15  4-ply  tubeless  tires. 

5.  Brakes — Brakes  shall  be  the  same  as  furnished  in  Item  I 

which  shall  be  heavy  dut)  hydraulic  of  the  largest 
size  available  for  this  particular  make  of  vehicle. 

6.  Batten/ — 12  volts,  50  ampere  hour. 

7.  Generator  or  Alternator — 12  volt,  not  less  than  30  amp. 

8.  Body  Interior — Vehicles  shall  be  equipped  w  ith  two  (  2  I 

sun  visors;  rear  view  mirror  top  center  mounted;  arm 
rests  on  both  front  doors;  semi-circle  horn  ring;  heavy 
duty  seats;  upholsterv  standard  for  color  ol  car  se- 
lected; recirculating  heater  with  defroster;  power-op- 
erated windshield  wipers;  directional  signals  to  con- 
form to  California  Vehicle  Code;  ashtray  in  driver's 
compartment;  double-grip  or  safety  type  door  latches 
and  dual  horns. 

9.  Suspension    or    Torsion    Bars — lleavv     duty    and    shock 

absorbers  with  stabilizer  bar. 
10.   Color — Color  selection  to  be  made  bv    L.A.P.D.   upon 

awarding  of  contracts. 
Approximate  cost  (a    $1,890  ea.  inch  sales  tax— S258.930.00 
Plain   colored,  two  door  sedans,   six  cylinder,   in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  in  Item  II,  except: 

1.    Transmission — Automatic',    of    the    Bower    Glide,    Fordo- 

matic  or  Torque  Flight  type. 
Approximate  cost  (a    $1,877  ea.  inch  sales  tax — $35,623.00 


ITEM        19 
1 1 1         more 

or  less 
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ITEM         7         Plain  colored,  two  door  sedans  with  the  same  specifications 
IV         more     in  Item  II,  except: 
or  less 

1.  Engine — Overhead  valve,  V/8;  not  less  than  283  cu.in.; 

not  less  than  170  H.P.;  equipped  with  air  cleaner 
and  oil  filter  and  180  degrees  F.  or  higher  tempera- 
ture thermostat. 

2.  Battery — 12  volt,  50  ampere  hour  rating. 

3.  Generator  or  Alternator — 12  volt,  not  less  than  30  amp 

rating. 

4.  Transmission — Automatic — Power  Glide,  Fordomatic  or 

Power  Flight. 

5.  Differential — Single     reduction     hvpoid,     approximately 

3.90—1. 
Approximate  cost  @  $2,113  ea.  inch  sales  tax — $14,791.00 

ITEM         6         Plain  colored,  four  door  sedans,  Ford  Fairlane  500;  Plym- 
V         more     outh  Belvedere,  Chevrolet  Bel-Air;   Dodge  Dart,  or  equal, 
or  less    in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

1.  Engine — Overhead  valve,  V/8;   not  less  than  318  cu. 

in.;  not  less  than  235  H.P.;  equipped  with  air  cleaner, 
oil  filter  and  180  degrees  F.  temperature  thermostat. 

2.  Battery — 12  volt,  50  ampere  hour  rating. 

3.  Generator  or  Alternator — 12  volt,  not  less  than  30  amp 

rating. 

4.  Transmission — Heavy  duty,   automatic,  3  speed. 

5.  Dual  Exhaust 

6.  Bear  Axle — Single  hvpoid   reduction  type  with  heavy 

duty  bearing;  approximate  ratio  3.50 — 1. 

7.  Heater — Fresh  air  type  with  defroster. 

8.  Chassis — Shall  be  equipped  with  heavy  duty  shocks, 

springs  or  torsion  bars  and  stabilizer  bars. 

9.  Wheel    Bearings — Heavv   duty,    front   and    rear;    front 

wheel  bearings  to  be  tapered   roller  bearings. 

10.  Brakes — Heavv   duty   hydraulic   brakes   of   the   largest 

size  available  for  this  particular  make  of  vehicle  and 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  supplied  in  Item  I. 

11.  Tires  and  Wheels — Five  (5)   15"  wheels  and  five  (5) 

no  smaller  than  6.70  X  15  4-plv  tubeless  tires. 

12.  Cooling  System — Standard. 

13.  Headlights — Safety  type,  T3  or  50-44;  turn  indicators, 

fingertip  control;  self-cancelling,  complete  with  audi- 
ble reminder  and  illuminated  indicators  on  instru- 
ment panel. 

14.  Speedometer — Calibrated  to  within  2',   of  accuracy. 

15.  Body  Inferior — Vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  stand- 

ard Fairlane  500,  Belvedere  or  Bel-Air  upholstery 
and  heavy  dutv  seats  including  arm  rests  on  both 
front   doors;   dual  horns;   semi-circle  horn  ring;   two 
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(2)    sun    visors;    standard    broadcast'    hand    receiver 

radio. 
Commercial  radio  must  be  of  push  button  type. 
16.  Color — Colors  to  be  selected  by  L.A.P.D.  from  color 

chart   available   from   manufacturer   upon   award   ol 

contract. 
Approximate  cost   @   $2,496  ea.   inc.  sales  tax — $14,976.00 

ITEM        13        Plain    colored    tour   door   sedans,    with    specifications    as    in 
VI         more      Item  Y,  except: 
or  less 

1.  Engine — To  be  same  as  those  supplied  in  Item  I. 

2.  Transmission — To  be  same  as  those  supplied  in  Item  I. 

3.  Radio — Commercial — must  be  of  push  button  type. 
Approximate  cost  (§    $2,258  ea.  inch  sales  tax— $29,354.00 
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SAMPLE  AUTOMOBILE  LEASE 
SPECIFICATIONS  * 


NOTICE  INVITING  BIDS 
NO.  2996 

September  1,  1959 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Commission  of  the  City  of  Alham- 
bra  will,  on  or  before  the  hour  of  5:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of 
October  1959,  receive  sealed  proposals  or  bids  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Clerk,  City  Hall,  201  W.  Main  Street,  Alhambra,  California,  to  be  opened 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Commission  to  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
the  6th  day  of  October  1959,  for  the  following: 

Lease  of  12  or  more  4-door  sedan  automobiles  as  described  in  this  notice 
for  a  period  of  24  months  beginning  January  1,  1960  and  ending  December 
31,  1961.  These  automobiles  to  be  operated  by  the  Alhambra  Police  De- 
partment. 

Bidder  may  submit  bid  for  4-door  Station  Wagons  in  lieu  of  4-door  Sedans, 
provided  bidder  can  furnish  suitable  equipment  enclosures  for  Radio  Trans- 
mitter-Receiver, fire  extinguisher,  rope,  flares,  camera,  etc. 

Bids  may  be  submitted  on  the  basis  of  a  total  cost  for  the  24-month  period, 
or  on  the  basis  of  a  lease  cost  for  the  24-month  period,  plus  a  cost  per  mile 
for  the  total  miles  driven  during  the  24-month  period. 

MINIMUM  SPECIFICATIONS: 

8  Cylinder  Motor,  not  less  than  180  horsepower. 

12  Volt  Electrical  System. 

Heavv  Dutv  Alternator-Generator  System,  50  amp.   Delco-Remv,  Leece 

Neville  or  equal. 
Automatic  Transmission. 
113"  Wheel  Base. 
Heater  and  Defroster. 
Heavy  Duty  Battery. 
Front  Wheels  Balanced. 
Safety  Belts  for  two  persons  in  front  seat,   anchored  securely  to  frame 

member  that  is  independent  of  the  seat  unit. 
2  Spotlights — one  with  red  lens. 
Outside  Rear  View  Mirror  on  Left  Side. 
Dual  Sun  Visors. 
Dual  Tail  Lights. 

°  Courtesy  Alhambra,  California,  Police  Department. 
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Dual  Windshield  Wipers. 
Directional  Signals. 

Color— 8  Vehicles— black  and  white;    1  Vehicles — conventional  colors. 
Vehicles  shall  be  new,  unregistered  current  year,  or  one  year  prior  to  the 
current  year  models. 

GENERAL  STIPULATIONS: 

The  Lessee  shall  provide  gasoline  for  the  vehicles  furnished  and  shall  pa\ 
for  all  repairs  due  to  collision  damage  sustained  while  in  Lessee's  service. 

The  Lessor  shall  replace  each  of  the  automobiles  covered  by  this  lease  after 
30,000  miles  operation,  except  that  the  Lessor  shall  not  be  required,  during 
the  last  four  months  of  the  lease  agreement,  to  replace  any  leased  auto- 
mobile  with  a  new  automobile  so  long  as  the  said  leased  vehicle  so  operated 
is  capable  of  being  maintained  and  is  in  fact  maintained  by  the  Lessor  for 
the  use  of  the  Lessee  in  a  safe  and  efficient  operating  condition. 

The  Lessor  shall  furnish  maintenance,  service,  repair  and  replacement  due 
to  normal  wear  on  each  vehicle  including: — Heavy  Duty  Batteries.  Oil, 
Lubrication,  Mechanical  Adjustments  and  Repair,  Electrical  Adjustments 
and  Repair,  Brake  Relining  and  Adjusting,  Upholstery  Repair  and  Replace- 
ment, Paint  Damage  other  than  that  caused  by  collision.  Vehicle  Washing 
when  necessarv,  Glass  Replacement  when  damage  is  caused  by  defect  in 
vehicle,  and  any  other  miscellaneous  maintenance,  repair  and  replacement 
other  than  collision  damage,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  vehicle  in  a  condition 
for  emergencv  service  satisfactory  to  the  City. 

Whenever  the  maximum  depth  of  tread  on  any  tire  measures  %■/'  (five 
thirty-seconds  inch)  when  measured  with  a  tread  depth  gauge,  it  shall  be 
replaced  with  a  new,  top  quality  tire  (tube  type  recommended).  Recap, 
retread,  or  regroove  tires  shall  be  specifically  excluded.  Whenever  a  front 
tire  is  replaced,  the  tire  and  wheel  shall  be  balanced  as  a  unit. 

If  the  vehicle  mileage  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  lease  cost,  the  Lessor 
shall  have  the  speedometer  of  each  vehicle  calibrated  to  optimum  accuracy 
prior  to  delivery  of  the  vehicle  to  the  Lessee. 

Lessee  shall  furnish  and  Lessor  shall  install  the  following  equipment  in  the 
leased  vehicles: 

Siren 

Rear  Blinking  Bed  Light 

Hand  Spotlight  Back 

Hand  Spotlight  Jack 

Fire  Extinguisher 

Flare  Rack 

Oscillating  Red  Light  on  roof  of  two  black  and  white  vehicles. 

During  the  period  of  this  lease,  should  it  become-  necessan  to  replace  an) 
of  said  vehicles,  the  Lessor  agrees  to  transfer  said  equipment  to  the  new 
vehicles  furnished.  All  such  installations  and  removals  of  Lessee's  equip- 
ment  shall   be   made  by   Lessor   at   Lessor's   expense,   including   repair   or 
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replacement  necessary,  after  removal  of  City  equipment,  to  return  leased 
vehicle  to  Lessor  in  condition  suitable  to  Lessor. 

At  the  termination  of  the  lease,  said  equipment  shall  be  removed  by  Lessor 
and  returned  to  Lessee  at  Lessor's  expense. 

Alhambra  Poliee  Department  lettering  shall  be  painted  on  the  doors  of  the 
black  and  white  vehicles  at  Lessee's  expense  and  no  additional  charge  shall 
be  made  by  Lessor  for  removal  of  lettering  or  re-painting  of  doors  by  Lessor 
at  time  vehicles  are  returned  to  Lessor. 

Radios  to  be  used  on  said  automobiles  by  the  Lessee  shall  be  furnished  and 
installed  bv  the  Lessee  and  removed  prior  to  release  of  vehicle  bv  Lessee. 

The  Lessee  shall  have  the  option  of  extending  the  lease  as  long  as  thirty 
davs  beyond  the  termination  date  on  any  or  all  vehicles  covered,  in  order 
to  provide  a  safe  complement  of  emergency  vehicles  for  Police  Service 
during  the  time  necessarv  to  change  over  equipment.  The  exercise  of  this 
option  bv  the  Lessee  shall  entitle  the  Lessor  to  additonal  compensation 
equal  to  the  pro-rated  monthly  lease  cost  per  vehicle. 

The  monthly  lease  cost  of  any  vehicle  furnished  may  be  suspended  by  the 
Lessee  whenever  such  vehicle  is  out  of  service  for  repair  or  replacement 
and  is  not  returned  to  service  or  replaced  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  as  determined  by  Lessee,  provided  that  Lessor  shall  be  notified  of 
such  intention  to  suspend  the  lease  cost  on  such  vehicle  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  suspension.  The  pro-rated  lease  cost  of 
such  vehicle  shall  be  made  a  charge  against  the  Lessor  by  the  Lessee  from 
the  date  of  suspension  until  the  date  such  vehicle  is  returned  to  service  or 
replaced. 

In  the  event  the  City  Commission  authorizes  the  leasing  of  additional 
vehicles  of  the  same  specifications  during  this  24  month  period,  the  Lessor 
agrees  to  furnish  these  additional  vehicles  at  a  unit  rate  per  month  which 
shall  be  pro-rata  of  the  total  bid  submitted  for  such  vehicles.  Such  additional 
units  and  rates  may  be  added  to  the  lease  contract  bv  endorsement. 

In  the  event  of  governmental  or  wartime  restrictions  and  or  curtailment 
of  vehicle  production,  should  the  City  desire  to  purchase  the  automobiles 
covered  bv  this  lease,  in  lieu  of  continuing  under  the  terms  thereof.  Lessor 
shall  agree  to  sell  said  automobiles  to  the  City  at  their  current  market  value 
according  to  the  Retail  Blue  Book. 

Lessee  shall,  at  no  cost  to  Lessor,  keep  said  vehicles  insured  at  all  times 
against  fire,  theft,  collision,  property  damage  and  public  liability  and  it 
shall  be  understood  that  the  Lessor  shall  not  in  any  case  or  under  any 
circumstances  be  liable  or  responsible  for  any  damage  or  injuries  to  persons 
or  property  suffered  or  arising  out  of  the  use,  operation  and  handling  of  said 
automobiles. 

As  an  evidence  ol  good  faith  in  the  matter  of  executing  the  contract,  the 
bidders  shall  be  required  to  file  with  each  proposal,  a  certified  check  or 
cashier's  cheek  on  some  responsible  bank  in  the  United  States  or  a  bond 
equal  to  10'  <    of  the  net  amount  of  the  total  bid.   (For  bids  submitted  on  a 
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mileage  basis,  the  deposit  shall  be  equal  to  the  bid  cost  For  70,000  miles 

in  addition  to  10',  of  the  net  amount  of  the  lease  bid.)  Deposits  shall  he 
made  payable  to  the  City  of  Alhambra.  Said  cheeks  or  bonds  shall  be 
returned  to  unsuccessful  bidders  within  a  reasonable  time  aftei  bids  arc 
opened.  The  cheek  or  bond  of  the  successful  bidder  shall  he  returned  within 
10  days  alter  execution  of  the  lease  contract. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  successful  bidder  shall  receive 
payment  from  the  City  of  Alhambra  at  the  amount  specified  lor  the  24- 
month  period  in  the  following  manner: 

$16,500. 00    (sixteen   thousand   five  hundred   dollars)    as   partial  payment 

of  the  lease  on  or  before  January   15,   I960. 

Balance  of  lease  for  24-month  period  on  or  before  |anuar\    L5,  1961. 

If  the  successful  bidder  has  made  mileage  a  condition  of  the  lease  bid, 
additional  payment  for  such  mileage  shall  be  made,  as  follows: 

Payment  for  400,000  miles  on  or  before  January  15,  1961. 
Payment  for  balance  of  mileage,  30  days  after  expiration  of  contract. 

Any  additional  pro-rated  charges  for  period  beyond  the  24  months  shall  be 
paid  by  the  City  of  Alhambra  within  30  days  after  the  termination  of  such 
extension. 

Bids  shall  be  submitted  on  the  bid  form  supplied  by  the  Citv,  in  a  sealed 
envelope  specifying  bidder's  name  and  address,  and  plainly  marked — 

"BID  ON  LEASE  VEHICLES  FOR  POLICE  DEPARTMENT." 

The  Alhambra  City  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
or  to  award  bid  on  an  alternate  basis. 

By: 

CITY  AUDITOR-CLERK 
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Dated: 
NOTICE  NO. 


BIDDER'S  PROPOSAL 

TO  THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALHAMBRA 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  HEREBY  PROPOSES  AND  AGREES  TO  LEASE 
AUTOMOBILES  TO  THE  CITY  OF  ALHAMBRA  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF 
TWENTY-FOUR  (24)  MONTHS,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  ALL  CONDI- 
TIONS AS  DESCRIBED,  SPECIFIED  OR  STIPULATED  IN  NOTICE  IN- 
VITING BIDS  NO.  2996,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

ALTERNATE  NO.  1— Initial  Vehicles  to  be  Furnished: 

12 . units  for  24  months. 

Make — year  model — body  style 

Total   Bid   $ 

ALTERNATE  NO.  2— Initial  Vehicles  to  be  Furnished: 


12  — _ . units  for  24  months. 

Make — year  model — body  style 

Total  Lease  Bid  $ 


Mileage  Bid   $ per  mile 

The  undersigned  has  carefully  checked  the  above  figures  and  understands  that  the 
City  of  Alhambra,  or  any  officer  thereof,  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  errors  or 
omissions  on  the  part  of  the  undersigned  in  submitting  this  bid. 

Enclosed  find  bidder's  bond  or  certified  check  of  


in  the  sum  of  Dollars   ($ ) 

which  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  ( 10%  )  of  the  highest  alternate  bid  above,  made 
payable  to  the  City  of  Alhambra,  California. 

Signature   of   Bidder  

Address    


Telephone    Number 


If   Bidder   is   a   corporation,    give   the   corporate   name    and   the    State   in   which 
incorporated. 


If  Bidder  is  a  partnership,  give  names  and  addresses  of  all  partners. 
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Aberdeen    Plan,    30 
Accident  investigation,  39 

Accident  rates,    1 1 ,  94 

Accomplishment    records,    144 

Activity  hoards,  7 

Activity  records,    146 

Activity   reporting,    162 

Addicts,  15 

Administrative  procedures,   276 

Advanced  tactics,  24 

Agency    personnel,    247 

Aggravated  assault,  23 

Aircraft,   16,   18,  288 

Air  Police,  65 

Air  Pollution  Control  Authorities,  43 

Alaska,  5 

Alcohol  Control  Authorities,  43 

Alhambra,  California,  45.  209 

Alsations.    53 

Alternator,  199 

Amarillo.     Texas,     Police     Department, 
54,   171 

Ambulance    attendants,    63 

Ammunition,    231 

Ammunition  pouch,  231 

Anaheim,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 226 

Annual  report,   166 

Appearance,   129,  272 

Apprehension   of  criminals,    15,   81,   92 

Approval  of  reports,   137 

Aptitude   for   police   service,   64 

Arcadia,  California,  Police  Department. 
263 

Area,  34,  96 

Area  factors,  98,  294 

Area   responsibility,  94 

Arizona,  48 

Armored  vests.  242 

Arrest    rates,  94 
Vrrest  records,   168 


\rnst  report,   168,  299 
Arrests,  9,  83,   95 
Arrival  time,  9 
Asian  departments,   16 
Assigning  officers  to  shifts,  138 
Assignment  and   training  of  personnel, 

71,  87,   125 
Assistance,  273 
Attractive  nuisances,  96 
Automatic  pistols,  236 
Automatic  siren,  6,  219 
Automatic  transmission,  6,  205 
Automobile  accidents,  95 
Automobile  patrol,  4 
Automobile  registration  cards.  175,  300 
Automotive  equipment,  216 
Auto  recoveries,  96 
Auxiliary  equipment,  199,  221 
Auxiliary   jailers,   63 
Auxiliary  police,  48 
Auxiliarv  power  supply,  190,  303 
Auxiliary  transmission  locations,  303 
Average  hourly  load,   104 

B 

Back-up,  8,    12 

Bakersfield,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment,  305 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  53,  54,  55 

Bank  type  partitions,  249 

Barricaded  persons,  240 

Basic  objectives  of  the  patrol  division. 
92 

Baton,  24,  240 

Baton  holder,  231 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Police  De- 
partment,   186 

Beat,  128 

Beat  assignments  In    hour  of   day,   114 

Beat    responsibility,   9 

Belgium,  52 

Benches,  251 
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Berkeley,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 53,   209,  319 

Bicycle,   16,  281,  287 

Bill  caps,  232 

"Billy,"  240 

Blackjacks,  241 

Blanket,  220 

Bombings,  91 

Booking  and  show-up  room,  255 

Booking  clerk,  44 

Booklet,  8 

Brakes,  206 

Braking,  205 

Break-in,    12 

Bridges,  95 

British   patrol  plans,  30 

Buckshot,  238 

Budget,  87,   147 

Budget  planning,  292 

Budget    preparation,    88 

Buena  Park,  California,  263 

Building   and   office  identification,   251 

Burbank,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 41,  207,  258,  263 

Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement,  85 

Burglar  alarm  systems,  200 

Burglary,  23,  29,  56,  83 

Burglary  protection,  281 

Business  areas,  32 

Business   buildings   checked,  94 

Business  establishments,  96 

Business   house  doors,    108 


Cadets,  61.  Also  see  Appendix  II 

Calgary,  Canada,  53 

California,  48 

California    Highway    Patrol,    14,    203, 

217 
Call  box,  3,  178,  179,  301 
Called-for  services,  33,  94.  101,  106 
Call  slips,  148,  297 
"Campus"  type  buildings,  260 
Canada,  66 

Capacitance  devices,    178,   201 
Cars  coming  in  too  early,  135 
Car  to  car  frequency,  7 
Cartridge,  235 
Case  sheet,  151,  297 


Catalina    Island,    25 

Central  Complaint   hoard,   153,  298 

Certification,  316 

Changes  of  shifts,   105 

Chicago,    Illinois,    Police    Department, 

22,  23,   203,  204 
Chief's   office,   249 

Chronological  distribution,  95,  98,   110 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  62,  66,  95 
Citations,  9,  39,  94 
City  Attorney,  251 
Civic  center  location,  245 
Civil  Defense,  47,  250,  258 
Civilian  clothes,  22 
Civilians,  7,  61,  290 
Civil  liability,    12,   58 
Clerical  jjrocedures,  61,  72 
Cleveland,    Ohio,    Police    Department, 

31 
Closed  circuit  television,  178 
Close  order  drill,  24 
Coast  Guard,  16 
Code  of  Ethics,  316 
College  training,   63,   121,   123 
Colorado,  48 
Colored  forms,   176 
Color  for  police  uniforms,  224 
Combination  motorized-foot  patrol,   31 
Come-along  devices,  242 
Commendation,  119,  125 
Communication,  3,   178,  301 
Communications   log,    152 
Communications  system,  6 
Community  disaster  offices,  250 
Compact  or  economy  cars,  41,  206,  216 
Competency,   8,   273 
Complaint  officers,  63 
Complaint    report,    169 
Condemnations,  119 
Conduct,  126,  272 
Confidential    report,    183 
Consolidated  reports,    166 
Conspicuously  marked  cars,  12,  15,  285 
Constable  team,   30 
Control  of  crowds,  76 
Cooperative  conference,  87 
Coordinated  effort,  79 
Copy  machine,  300 
Cost  per  mile,  208 
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Costs   of   operation,    107 
Court,    251 

Court  appearances,  39 
Courtesy,  L0,  273 
Court  officer,  44,  265 
Court  room,  252 
Covina,  California,    520 
Crash  helmets,  232 
Crime-control  team,  32 
Crime  hazard,  108 
Crime  pin  maps,  84 
("rime  prevention,  82 
Crime  reports,  94,  168,  299 
Crowd-control,  18,  24 

D 

Dade    County,    Florida.    Public    Safety 
Department.  20,  288 

Daily  occurrences,  72,  82 

Daily  report,  165 

Daily  work  sheet,  159 

Day'  shift,    138 

Decentralization,  4 

Delaware,    55 

Delegation,   116.   29  1 

Delicate   calls.    35 

Demand    for   police    services,   93 

Democratic  supervisor,  118 

Demotion,  127 

Denver,  Colorado,  54 

Departmental     policy,     70 

Deplovment,   44 

Deputize,    116 

Desk  officer,  44,  98,  251,  264 

Desk  sergeant,   190 

Des  Moines.   Iowa,   Police  Department, 
170 

Detectives,  33,  36,  252 

Determination    of   available    patrolmen, 
98 

Detroit,   Michigan,  46.   62 

Deviation    from    man-hour    require- 
ments, 111 

Dictating    machine,    170 

Disasters,  49,   72,  74,   91 

Disciplinary  responsibilities  of  the 
supervisor,   121 

Discipline.    10,  66,   118,   124,    125.    126. 
294 


Discrimination,   27  I 

Dismissal,    127 
Dispatcher,   7,   44 
Dispatching   techniques,  7,    12 
Distribution  of   the  patrol  lorn1,  92,  93, 

113,   293 
District  patrol   stations,    153 
Dogs,   IS.  52.  290 
Doors,    96 

Downtown  business  area,  3,  30 
Dress,    272 

Driver's  license,   17~>.    500 
Drunks,  8,  39 

Duplex  radio   system,    196,   303 
Duties  of  the  polite   patrol   force,  92 
Duty    statement,    263 


Economy,   85 

Education,   64 

Effective  distribution,  94 

Efficiency,    1 1 

Electric  eye,  201 

Electronic    sirens,    219 

El    Monte,    California,    263 

Emergency  lights,  199 

Emergency   radio  calls,   35 

Emergencv-tvpe    plans,    75 

Emergency  warning  equipment,  216 

Enclosed    cab    motor    scooters,    216 

England,    61 

Equalization  of  work  load,  94 

Equipment,  4,  6,  11,  87,  147,  203,  216, 

306 
Equipment  records.   167 
Eureka,  California,  Police-Sheriff 

facility,  249 
European  police  departments,  16,  61 
Evening  shift,  138 
Expansion,  251 
Expense,    1 1 
Experimentation,  113,  231 

External  appearance.  259 

Extra-departmental   plans,   85,   292 


Facsimile    broadcast.    ITS 
False   complaints.    12 
Fatality   and   injur)    rates.    1  l 
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Federal   Census  Tracts,  95 

Federal    Communications    Commission, 
152,   193 

Felonious    assaults,    56 

Female  prisoners,  44 

Field  interrogation   form  or  report,   22 

Field  interrogations,  7,  9,  11,  83 

Field  supervision,  117,  143 

Fines,    127 

Fingerprints,   48 

Fire  alarm  box,   181 

Fire  and  Rescue  Equipment,  4 

Firearms,  49 

Fire  extinguisher,  220 

First  aid,  24,  220 

Fixed   posts,   98,   293 

Flap    holster,    232 

Flare  holders,   222 

Flares,  4,  223 

Flexibility,  30,  35,  37 

Flexibility  of  a  police  building,  249 

Floor   plan,   250 

Flow   of   traffic,   76 

Fluctuation  of  demand,   93 

Follow-up    investigations,    11 

Follow-up  officer,   143 

Follow-up   system,   7 

Foot-beat,  3,  28,  285 

Foot  operated  mike   button,  6 

Foot  patrol,  3,  32,  99,  203 

Forcible  rape,  23 

Formal   assignment,    117 

Formal   department   training  programs, 
123,   294 

Formal    inspection,    129 

Formal  plans,  91 

Forms    control    committee,    177 

Four-door  sedan,  203 

Fox   Point,    Wisconsin,    67 

Freeway   patrol,   206 

Freeway  system,  38,  182,  288 

Frequency   modulated   mobile  trans- 
mitters and  receivers,   194 

Fresno,  California,  45 

Fuel,   223 

Fuel  injection,  205 

Functional    budgeting,    89 

Functional  traffic  supervisor,  41 

Future  needs,  147,  249 


Gamewell  boxes,   179,  301 
Garage  facilities,  248 
Gas  equipment,  239 
Gasoline,   167,  223 
General  offices,  252 
Geographical   barriers,   98 
Geographical  distribution,  95,  98,  113 
Geographical  location   of  police   build- 
ing, 243 
Geographical  problems,  95 
Generalist,  41 
General  report  form,  300 
Glass   partitions,   249 
Glendale,    California,   263 
Graveyard   shift,    138 

H 

Handcuff  case,  231 

Handcuffs,    242 

Handguns,    233 

Handi-talkie,  187 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Companv,  212 

Hawthorne,   California   survey,   244 

Hazards,  6,  128 

Headquarters   communications,    189 

Headquarters  message  center,  178 

Head  rests,  206 

Heaters,  222 

Helicopter,  19,  288 

High  crime  frequency  locations,  82,  94, 

285 
"High-Rise"  type   buildings,   260 
Holland,  52 
Holster,  231 

Home  poison  antidotes,   281 
Honesty,  273 
Hong  Kong  Police,   16 
Honolulu,   Hawaii,  Police  Department, 

39,  188,  225 
Horse  patrolman,  17,  203 
Horsepower,  203 
Hourly  distribution,   101,   104 
Hours  of  work  of  supervisors,  142 
Houston,  Texas,  54 


I 


IBM   cards 
Idaho,  48 
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Identification,   37 

Illinois  State  Police,   L3 

Inadequate  police  coverage,  6 

Incident-report,    125 

Incidents,    150,   159 

Increase  in  arrests,  10 

Individual    communitj     characteristics, 

95 
Individual   patrolman   activit)    records, 

153,  2l).s 
Indoctrination,  8,  63,  120 
Indoor  pistol   range,  253 
Industrial   establishments,  95,  96 
Informal   organization,    134 
Infractions.    10,   51 
Infra-red    rays,    ITS.    201 
In-service  training,  T.   48,   121 
Inspection.   0.  95,    12<S.  295 
Inspectional  services,  00.   107 
Integrated  fire  and  police  services,  66, 

291 
Intelligence,  75 

Intercity  radio  networks.  178,  190 
Intercom  systems,   178,  252 
Interdepartmental   communication,   315 
Interrogations,  35 
Intersection    control,    38 
Interstate  teletype,  178 
Interviewing    witnesses,    suspects,    and 

victims,  36 
Investigation,  35,  36,  205 
Investigators.    33 
Iron  claws.   242 


Jacksonville,    Florida.    Police    Depart- 
ment, 223 
Jailer,  98.  265 
|ail  monitoring,  252 
jeeps.   18.  210 
fob   satisfaction.    133 
Juvenile  delinquency,  96 
fuvenile    detail,    27 
Juvenile  functions,  253 
Juvenile  officer   patrols,  42.  289 

K 

k.msas   City,    Missouri,    Police   Depart- 
ment, 4,  62,  284 


kev  ring,  2  U 
Kitchen,  217 


Labrador  Retrievers,  52 

Labor  relations.  2  1.  25,  26 

Lakeland,  Florida.  16 

Leadership.    120 

Lease  of  patrol  vehicles,  198,  208.  Sho 
see  Appendix  VI 

Leather  equipment,  231 

Length  of  assignments,   1  1 1 

Line-item  budget,  89 

Link   communications    systems,    199 

Liquor  establishments,  90 

I  ,obbj  area,  251 

Location  of  occurrence,  83 

Location   reporting,   169 

Log,   125,   154,  158.   193 

London   Metropolitan    Police  Force.   36 

Long  Beach,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 229,  250 

Ids  Vngeles,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 40,  45,  193.  200.  201.  207, 
212.  218,  223,  228.  211,  200.  277. 
302 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, 18,  23,  24,' 77,  158,  182,  200, 
203,  318 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  Met- 
ropolitan  Detail.    20 

Loss  of  days  off,  127 

Loss  of  merits,  127 

I. oud  speaker.  218 

M 

Machine  duplication   of  reports,    172 

Magnum  weapons.  235 

Major  crimes.  7.  7  1 

Major  incidents,  74 

Malingering,   135 

Management  plans.  87,  202 

Mandated  training,  317 

Man-hours,  107 

Manpower.  24.  44,  87,    1  17 

Manuals.   25.   295 

Manual    siren.   219 

Maps.    1.  25.    100.    11  1 

Maritime  police,   16 
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Marked  cars,  15 

Mark   Sense  Reporting,    158,  299 

Matrons,   44 

Maximum   security,   247 

Meter  control,  99 

Meter  Maids,  45 

Methods   of  patrol,  3,   285 

Metropolitan  police,  52 

Microfilm,  250 

Miles  driven,  9 

Miles  of  streets,  96,  98 

Military  Police,  65 

Military  service,   64 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 62,  82,  212 

Miniaturized  radio  equipment,  301 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 54,  180,  193 

Miscellaneous  civilian  personnel,  265 

Miscellaneous  duties,  311 

Misconduct,   10 

Missing  radio  calls,   136 

Mobile  field  phone,  25 

Mobile  kitchen,  26 

Mobile  telephone  service,   194 

Mobile  station,  31 

Mobility,  32,  60,  316 

Model  distribution  system,  97 

Modified  one-man  system,  9 

Monitor  receivers,  190,  252 

Monrovia,  California,  209 

Montana,  48 

Monthly  report,   166 

Morale,'  11,  29,  37,  51,  140,  236 

Morning  watch,   138 

Motorcycle  officers,  213 

Motorcycles,  17,  18,  32,  208,  210,  306 

Motorized-foot  patrol,  285 

Mountain  areas,  18 

Mounted  police,    17 

Muggings,  30,  56 

Multipurpose   forms,    168,    299 

N 

Narcotic  squad,  27 

National  crime  reporting,   158 

Natural   leaders,    1 34 

Necktie,    232 

Negative   discipline,   126 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 15,  287 

New  Mexico  State  Police,  228 

Newspaper  reporters,  274 

New  York  Police  Department,  16,  22, 
27,  75, 188,  228 

Night  stick,  18,  240 

Night   watch,    138 

Non-enforcement  duties,  61 

Non-police   personnel,   42 

Non-radio  communications,  179,  301 

Notebook,  154,  175 

O 

Oakland,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment, 201 

Observation  and  recording  of  incidents, 
124 

Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  Mobiliza- 
tion (OCDM),  258 

Officer  injuries,  213 

Officer's  daily  report,  298 

Officers'  reports,   137 

Off-street   parking,   248 

One-man  patrol  car,  4.  Also  see  Appen- 
dix  I 

One-wav   radio,    196 

On-the-job   training,   139 

"Operation   25,"   27 

Operational  plans,  79,  292 

Operational  records,  167,  299 

Oral  reprimand,   127 

Oregon,  48 

Organization,  87,   116,  294 

Organizational  and  functional  plans, 
70,   87 

Outside  employment,   135 

Overlapping  shift,  98,  105 

Overtime  duties  without  compensation, 
127 

Overtime   parking  control,  42 

Ownership  of  automobile,  206 


Pack  transmitter,    187 
Paddy  wagons,  208 
Paging    systems,    190,   252 
Palm   Springs,  California,  263 
Paper  work,  143 
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Parkettes,  45 

Parking  control,  42,  45,  98 

Parking  control  specialist,  42 

Parking  facilities,  248 

Part    I    Crimes,   95 

Part    II    Crimes,   95 

Pasadena,   California,   Police   Depart- 
ment, 62,   214 

Patrol  ears,   167,    178,  208 

Patrol  commander,  34 

Patrol   districts,   6 

Patrol-division   commander,   252 

Patrol  launches,    16 

Patrolman's  log,   154 

Patrol  office  operations,  71 

Patrol  records,  146 

Patrol  station,  243,  304 

Patrol  supervisor,  264 

Patterns  of  traffic,  95 

Pay  phones,   183 

Peak  of  activity,  98 

Pennsylvania   State   Police,   217,  286 

Percentage  distribution,  111 

Performance  budgeting,  89 

Performance   rating,    131,   141,   295 

Permanent  grid  system,  95 

Personal  appearance,  51 

Personal  equipment,  223 

Personal  instruction,  121,  294 

Personality  conflicts,   1 1 

Personnel,  9,   11,  72,  88,  92 

Personnel  inspections,  129.  Also  see 
Appendix  III 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Police  De- 
partment, 13,  32,  46,  54,  63,  184, 
203,  215,  313 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  45 

Physically  handicapped,  140 

Physical  requirements,  51 

Physical  security,  255 

Pin  map,  80,  292 

Pistol  lanyard,  232 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  54 

Plain-clothes  officers,  26,  32,  33,  98 

Plane  crashes,  91 

Planning,  69,  70,  72,  147,  292 

Planning   information,   73,   79 

Planning  tickler  file,  76 

Platoons,  138 


Point  duty,  99 
Police  boats,  16 

Police    budget,    44 

Police  buildings,   243 

Police  cadets,  61,  290 

Police  communication  systems,   179 

Police  dog,  18,  52 

Police  hazard,  108 

Police  objectives,  70 

Police  reserves,   18,  47,  290 

Policewomen,  44,  45,  190,  290 

Policy,   128 

Political  pressure,  9,  13,  215 

Pomona,   California,    99,    209 

Population   trends,   96,  243 

Portable  desks,  6,  222 

Portable   radio   units,    187 

Port  Huron,   Michigan,  67 

Portland,  Oregon,   53 

Port  of  New  York  Authority,  62 

Positions,  61 

Positive  discipline,  294 

Posse  Comitatus,  47 

Post   discipline   interview,    128 

Praise,   119 

Pre-induction  training,  48 

Prejudice,  273 

Preliminary  investigations,  36 

Pre-probationarv   period,   64 

Press,  3 

Pressure  tactics,  3,  6,  42 

Prevention    of   crime,   92 

Preventive  patrol,  37 

Principles  of  organization,    117 

Prisoner  population,  247 

Prisoner  search  or  security,  7 

Prisoner's  property  report.   168,  299 

Prisoner  transportation,   6,    11,   63,   220 

Private  boat  owners,  Hi 

Private  patrols,   16 

Probation  period,  50 

Procedural  plans,  70,  72,  292 

Productivity,  10 

Professionalism,  316 

Program   budgeting,   89 

Promotion,    1 2") 

Promotion   to   patrolman.   64 

Property  loss,  95,  96 

Property  records,   168 
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Proportionate  need  basis,  92 

Prosecutions,   11 

Prosecutor's  offices,  250 

Protection  of  life  and  property,  92 

Protective  screening,  6,  220 

Prowler  calls,   16,  83 

Public  address  system,  6,  25,  32,  1ST 

Public   attitudes,  267 

Public   conditioning   program,   74 

Public  contacts,  267 

Public  events,  49 

Public  gathering  places,  96 

Public  information  plans,  87 

Public  opinion,   12,   13,  73,  74 

Public  relations,  9,  10,  36,  46,  50,  60, 

69,  82,  139,  147,  220,  241,  267,  271, 
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Public  telepbone  facilities,  251,  301 
Public  safety  departments,  66 
Pull-over  techniques,   7 
Punishment,  126 
Purpose  of  distribution,  93 
Purse-snatchers,   15 
Pursuits,  204 

R 

Racial  and  ethnic  groups,  24,  35 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  Police  Department, 
269 

Radar  techniques,  39 

Radio  communications,  4,  96,  194,  303 

Radio  dispatchers,  63 

Radio  log,  152 

Radio  monitor,  153 

Radio  teletype  systems,  199 

Railroads,  95 

Rating  methods,   125,  131 

Rear  or  side  entrance,  254 

Recall  systems,  32,  185,  190,  252,  302 

Receiving   room,    255 

Recommended  features  of  police  build- 
ings, 245 

Recorded  evidence,  127 

Record  of  calls,  L93 

Records  and  communications,  252 

Records  clerk,  44 

Records    processing,    312 

Recruitment,  61,  87,  290 

Red  light,  15,  216 


Red  light  bandit,    12 

Regular  officers,  48 

Regular  weekly  and  annual  leaves,  99 

Regulation  of  non-criminal  conduct,  92 

Reluctance  to  make  reports,    136 

Repairs,  167 

Report   approval,    173 

Report  design,   174,  300 

Reporting,  146,  297 

Reporting  of  news,  72 

Reports,  4,  11,  95,  137 

Report  taking,   169 

Report  writing  and  roll  call  room,  253 

Repression  of  crime,  10,  81 

Reprimand,  124,  127 

Requests  for  officer,  88 

Requirements  for  patrolmen,  312 

Research,   86,   309 

Reserve  program,  33,  47,  65,  213 

Residence  of  criminals  or  delinquents, 

96 
Residential  city,  95 
Residual  effect,  30 
Response  time-distance,  94 

Restraining  devices,  242 

Result   of   good    and   bad   public   rela- 
tions, 270 

Re-training,  7,  123 

Review  of  plans,  90 

Revolvers,  234,  236 

Richmond,    California,    Police    Depart- 
ment, 233 

Rifles,  238 

Right-hand   steering,  216 

Riot,   18 

Riot   shotgun,   4,   237 

Riot  tactics,  24 

Rivers,  95 

Riverside   County,   California,   Sheriff's 
Department,  296 

Roadblocks,  20.  74 

Robberies,  23,  56 

Rochester,   New  York,  59 

Roll  bars,  206 

Roll  call,  83,  129 

Roll  call  training,   121.  294 

Rotation   plan,    139 

Routine  patrol,  49,  101,   106 

Routine  police  calls,  38 
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Roving  patrols,  9,  285 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  53 
Rules  and  regulations,   120,  295 
Rural  law  enforcement,  8,  L9 


Safety  equipment,   1 1 ,  220 

St.  Louis,  54 

St.  Paul,  54 

Salary,  49,  63 

Salford  Flan,  30 

Salinas,  California,   Police  Station,  261 

Salt  Lake  City,  54 

Sam  Browne  belt,  231 

San    Diego,    California,    4,    14,    62,    65, 
291 

San   Francisco   Police   Department,    17, 
22 

Sanitation,  255,  259 

San  Louis  Obispo,  California,  34 

Santa   Ana,    California,    Police    Depart- 
ment, 82,  183 

Santa    Barbara,    California,    Police 
Station,  262 

Santa    Monica,    California,    5 

Sap,   241 

Saturation   patrol,  26,  29,  289 

Scooters,   42 

Search  and  rescue,   18 

Searching,  91 

Searching  buildings,  55,  59 

Seat  belts,  220 

Seattle,    Washington,    Police    Depart- 
ment, 45,  62,78,  279 

Security  and  safety,  259 

Segregation  of  prisoners,   256 

Selection  of  criteria  for  distribution,  95 

Selective   distribution    of   the    police 
patrol  force,  92 

Selective  enforcement,  38,  80 

Selective  treatment  cells,  256 

Semi-automatic   pistol,   235 

Seniority  plan,  138 

Sergeant,    125,    143 

Sergeant's  daily  log,  125,  165 

Serious  calls,  9 

Serious   crimes,   91 

Sewickly   Heights,    Pennsylvania,   66 

Shields,  242 


Shift  hours,  98 
Shifts,  K).") 

Shock  troops,  22 

Short  sleeve  shirts,  227 

Shotgun,  6,  237 

Shot-pads.  210 

Shoulder  harness,  220 

Shoulder  strap,  2  51 

Show  of  force,    10 

Show  ups,  123 

Sick  record,  135 

Sick  relief,  99 

Sick  time,   134 

Sick-time  calendar,  135.  Also  see  Ap- 
pendix IV 

Side  car,  32,  215 

Simplex  operation,  196,  303 

Single  Beacon-Ray  revolving  red  lights, 
31 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Police  Department, 
19 

Siren,  199,  219 

Site  location  of  police  buildings,  245 

Six-cylinder  vehicle,  203 

Size  of  districts,  98 

Skeleton  force,  30 

Socio-economic  data,  95 

Sound-proof  partitions,  256 

Special  enforcement  detail,  23 

Special  events,  19,  71,  74,  79 

Specialized  assignment,  33 

Specialized  forms,  300 

Special  interest  groups,  3 

Specialization,  38,  39,  41,  68,  289 

Specialized    public   relations   unit,    271 

Special  patrol  forces,  22 

Special  patrol  techniques,  276 

Special  supervisory  problems,  295 

Special  systems  of  patrol,  22,  288 

Specifications,  210 

Spotlight,  4,  222 

Spot  map,  80 

"S"  Squad,  23 

Staffing,  87 

Staggered  shifts,  27 

Stake-out,  35 

Standardization,  72,  224,  231 

Standards  of  competency,  316 

Standard  transmission,  205 
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Station  activity  log,  169,  297 

Station  activity  reporting,  148,  297 

Station  commander,  263 

Stations,  244 

Statistical  analysis,  79,  86,  98,  293 

Statistical  digests,  81,  84 

Statistical  evaluation,  147 

Steering  post  microphone,  6 

Stetson,  232 

Stockton,  California,  57 

Stolen  autos,  85 

Storage,  252 

Street  crimes,  22 

Street  muggings,  28 

Strike  control,  24,  26 

Styles  in  police  uniforms,  224 

Subjects  or  vehicles  wanted,  86 

Substandard  quality  of  work,  136 

Suburban  location,  246 

Subways,  28 

Summary  records,  165,  299 

Sunnyvale,  California,  67 

Superchargers,  205 

Supervision,   10,  29,  37,  90,  116,  124, 

294 
Supervisor-patrolman  relationships,  118 
Supervisory  evaluation,  146 
Supervisory  problems,   133 
Supplementation  of  orders,  70,  292 
Supplementing  the  patrol  budget,  290 
Supplementing  the  patrol  force,  44 
Supply  estimates,  87 
Suppression  of  criminal  activity,  92 
Surveillance,  35 
Suspension,  127,  205 
Switchboard,   190 

T 

Tactical  plans,  74,  292 

Target  shooting,  234 

Task  force,  23 

Team  policing,  30 

Tear  gas,  239 

Techniques  of  supervision,  117 

Telegraphic  call  box,   179 

Telephone,  3,  172,  178,  191,  301 

Telephone  call  boxes,  182 

Telephone  call  slips,  148,  297 

Telephone  complaint  board,  7 


Telescope  sights,  238 

Teletypewriter  system,   191 

Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  77 

Texas  Rangers,  18 

Three-way  radio,  6,  196,  252 

Three-wheeled  motorcycles,  42,  179 

Three- wheel  motor  scooters,  216 

Time  consumed  on  calls,  96 

Time  criteria,  98,  294 

Time  of  occurrence,  83 

Time  requirements,  98 

Tires,  11,  168,  205 

Total  deployment,  68 

Traffic  accident  investigation,  289 

Traffic  citation,  39,  281 

Traffic  direction,  19,  45 

Traffic  division,  252 

Traffic  enforcement,  19,  310 

Traffic  enforcement  specialist,  38 

Traffic  supervisor,  42 

Traffic  violator's  bureau,  250,  252 

Train  accidents,  91 

Training,  7,  12,  27,  48,  52,  55,  63,  69, 
87,  125,  294,  316 

Training  division,  123 

Training  responsibility  of  the  super- 
visor, 120 

Transistorized  radio,  3,  187 

Transit  police,  43 

Transmission,  205 

Transportation  officers,  205,  265 

Treasury  Department,  85 

Triplex  system,  304 

True  one-man  car  system,  6,  9 

Turnpike  patrol,  38,  206 

Two-door  sedan,  203 

Two  frequencv  transmission,   194 

Two-man  car,  6,  47 

Two-wheel  motorcycles,  179 

Type  of  crime,  83 

Type  of  report  form,  176 

Typical  distribution  plan,  99 

Typing,  63,  172 

U 

Ultrasonic  devices,  201 
Undercover  agents,  38 
Undercover  cars,  33 
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Undesirable  features  of   police   build- 
ings, 244 

Unfavorable  attitudes  toward  police, 
267 

Uniformed  officers,  33 

Uniforms,  26,  49,  60,  224,  232 

U.S.  Border  Patrol,  18,  19 

Unity  of  command,  38,  117 

Unmarked  cars,  15,  22,  35,  285 

Utah,  48 

Utility  aprons,  223 

Utility  officers,  265 


V-8  engines,  204 

Vacation  relief,  112 

Vacation-vacant    homes     checked,     94, 

280 
Vehicle  equipment,  6 
Vehicle  inspection,  131 
Vehicle  ownership,  206,  306 
Vehicle  maintenance  records,   167 
Vehicles,  4,  203,  272 
Vertical  population,  32 
Vice  functions,  253 
Virginia  State  Police,  19 
Visiting  and  conference  facilities,  257 
Volunteers,  55 


W 

Walkie-talkie,  17,  20,  22,  187 
Walnut  Creek,  California,  319 
Wanted  persons,  85 
Washington,  D.C.,  54,  63 

Washington   State   Patrol,    19,  219 
Watch  commander,  31,  264 

Watches.    138 
Watch  inspection,  129 
Watch  preference  plan,   140 
Waterfront   area.  28 
Welton  Becket  and  Associates,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  254,  261,  262 
Whiplash,  206 
Wichita,  Kansas,  4,  95 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  66 
Witnesses,  12,  129 
Work  load,  93 
Work  sheet,  154 
Writing  in  patrol,  314 
Written  reports,  170,  300 
Written  reprimand,  127 
Wyoming,  48 

Y 

Yawarra  stick,  24  1 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  62 

Z 

Zone  training  programs,  294 


Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
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